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PART \K 

Of the tNFLUENCfi of CUSTOM and fashion upon 
the Sentiments of Moral Approbation and 
Difapprebation* 

Confining ot Oiie Se^faon. 

G H A P. I 

the tnfluenc^ of Cttjiom and Fajkion Upon ^ur 
notions Beauty and Deformty. 

There at^ othe^ jprinciples belides thofie al- 
ready enumerated , which have a confiderable 
influence upon the moral fentiments of mankind, 
and are the chief caufes of the many irregular and 
difcordant opinions which prevail in diilFerent age^ 
and nations concerning what is blamable or praif«- 
Vol. IL B 
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■V. 

worthy. Thefe principles are cuftom and fafliion , 
principles which extend their dominion over our 
judgments concerning beauty of every kind. 

When two obje6ls have frequently been feen 
together , the imagination acquires a habit of 
paffing eafily from the one to the other. If the 
firft appear , we lay our account that the fecond is 
to follow. Of their own accord they put us in 
mind of one another, and the attention glides 
eafily along them. Though , indepeijid^nt of cuf- 
tom, there fliould be no real beauty in their union , 
yet when cuftom has thus connected them toge- 
ther, we feel an impropriety in their feparation. 
The one we think is awkward when it appears 
without its ufual companion. We mifs fomething 
which we expefled to find , and the habitual 
arrangement of our ideas is difturbed by the difap- 
pointment. A fuit of clothes , for example , feems 
to want fomething if they are without the moft 
infignificant ornament which ufually accompanies 
them 5 and we find a meannefs or awkwardnefs in 
the abfence even of a haunch button. When there 
is any natural propriety in the union, cuftom in- 
creafes our fenfe of it, and makes a different arrange- 
ment appear ftill more difagreeable than it would 
otherwife feem to be. Thofe who have been 
accuftomed to fee things in a good tafte, are more 
difgufted by whatever is clumfy or awkward. Where 
the conjundion is improper, cuftom either dimi- 
niflies, or takes away altogether, our fenfe of the 
impropriety. Thofe who have been accuftomed to 
flovenly diforder lofe all fenfe of neatnefs or elegance. 
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The modes of furniture or drefs which feem ridi- 
culous to grangers, give no offence to the people 
%vho ate ufed to them. 

Fafliion is different from cuftorti , or rather is 
a particular fpecies of it. That is not the fafhion 
which every body wears , but which thofe wear 
who are of a high rank , or charader. The grace- 
ful , the eafy, and commanding manners of the 
great, joined to the ufnal richnefs and magnificence 
of their drefs , give a gtace to the Very form which 
they happen to beftow upon it. As long as they 
continue to ufe thi^ form , it is connefted in out 
imaginations with the idea of fomething that i* 
genteel and magnificent, and though in itfelf it 
liiould be indifferent ^ it feems , on account of this 
relation j to have fomething about it that is genteel 
and magnificent too. As loon as they drop it, it 
lofes all the grace , which it had appeared to pof- 
fefs before^ and being now ufed only by the 
inferior ranks of people , feems to have fomething 
of theif meannefs and awkwardnefs^ 

Drefs and furniture are allowed by all the world 
to be entirely under the dominion of cuftom and 
fafhion* The influence ^f thofe principles, how- 
ever j is by no means confined to fo narrow a 
fphere, but extends itfelf to whatever is in any 
refpedl the objeft of taftei to mufic, to poetry, 
to architecture. The modes of drefs and furniture 
are continually changing , and that faihion ap- 
pearing ridiculous to day which was admired five 
years ago j we are experimentally convinced that 
it owed its vogue chiefly or entirely to cufkom 
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«nd faflhion. Clothes and furniture are not made 
X)f very durable materials. A well-fancied coat is 
done in a twelve-month, and cannot continue 
longer to propagate , as the fafliion , that form 
according to which it was made. The modes of 
furniture change lefs rapidly than thofe of drefs . 
becaufe furniture is commonly more durable. In 
five or fix years, however, it generally undergoes 
an entire revolution , and every man in his own 
time fees the fafliion in this refped cliange many 
dilFerent ways. The productions of tlie other arts 
are much more lading , and , when happily ima- 
gined, may continue to propagate the fafliion of 
their make for a much longer time. A well- 
contrived building may endure many centuries : a 
beautiful air may be delivered down by a fort, of 
tradition j through many fucceflive generations : a 
well-^written poem may laft as long as the world ; 
and all of them continue for ages together, to 
give the vogue to that particular ftyle , to that 
particular tafte or manner , according to which each 
of them was compofed. Few men have an oppor- 
tunity of feeing in their own times the falhioA 
in any of thefe arts change very confiderably. 
Few men have fo much experience and acquaint- 
ance with the different modes which have 
obtained in remote ages and nations , as to be 
thoroughly reconciled to them , or to judge with 
impartiality between them , and what takes place 
in their own age and country. Few men there- 
fore are willing to allow , that cuftom or fafliion 
have much influence upon their judgments 
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concerning what is beautiful, or otherwife^ irt the 
productions of any of thofe arts; but imagine, 
that all the rules , . which they think ought to be 
obferved in each of them , are founded iipoil 
reafon and nature , not upon habit or prejudice. 
A very little attention , however , may convince 
them of the contrary, and fatisfy them, that the 
influence of cuftom and fafhion over drefe an<f 
furniture, is not more abfolute than over archi^- 
tedure , poetry , and mufic. ^ 

Can any reafon , for example , be affigned 
why the Doric capital fliould be appropriated to 
a pillar, whofe height is equal to eight diameters; 
the Ionic volute to one of nine ; and the Corin* 
tJiian foliage to one of ten ? The propriety of 
each of thofe appropriations can be founded upon 
nothing but habit and cuftom. The eye having 
been ufed to fee a particular proportion' conneftea 
with a particular ornament , would be ' ofFendedf 
if they were not joined together. Each of the 
five orders has its peculiar ornaments , which 
cannot be changed for any other, without giving 
offence to all thofe who know any thing of the 
rules of architefture. According to fome archi-* 
t^^ls, indeed, fuch is the exquifite judgment 
with which the ancients have afligned to each 
order its proper ornaments , that no others carij. 
be found which ara equally fuitable. It feems > 
however , a little diificiilt to be conceived that 
thefe forms , though , no doubt extremely agree* 
«gble , Ihoiild b^ the only torms which can liiit 

B 3^ 
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thofe proportions , or that there ftiould not be five 
hundred others which , antecedent to eftablilhed 
^uftpm, wpuld have fitted them equally well- 
When cuftom , however , has eftabliflied particular 
ipiles of building, provided they are not abfolute- 
^y unreafonable, it is ahfurd to think of altering 
th^m for others which are only equally good, or 
fven for others which , in point of elegance and 
teauty , have naturally fpme little advantage over 
thte^n. A man would be ridiculous who fhould 
appear in public with a fuit of clothes quite dif- 
ferent firom thof? which are commonly worn, 
though the new drefs fliould in itfelf be ever fa 
graceful or convenient. And there feems to be 
an abfurdity of the fan^e kind in ornamenting 2^ 
houfe after a quite different manner from that 
whi<:l^ cuftom and falhionhaye prefcribed; though 
new ornaments ftiould m themfelves b^ fome- 
what fvperior to %he con^mon ones. 
. According to the ancient rhetoricians , a cer- 
meafure <or verfe was by nature appropriated 
to each particular fpecies of writing, as being 
paturally eKprelTive of that charafter, fentiqient, 
Ojr palEon, which ought to predominate in it. 
pn^ verfe, they faid, was fit for grave and another 
fpr gay works, which could not, they thought, 
be intie^ changed withpvit the greateft impropriety. 
The experience of modern times, however, 
feems to cpntradift this principle, though in itfelf 
it would appear to be e:j^tremely probable.. What 
^ the burlefque yeyfe i^i Englifli , is the heroic 
Y^rfe W FyWchA Th^ tragedies, pf Rac^^e a^d 
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the Henriad of Voltaire , are nearly in the fame 
verfe with , 

Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. . 

The burlefque verfe in French, on the contrary j 
is pretty much the fame with the heroic verfe of 
ten fyllables in Englifli. Cuftom has made the one 
nation affociate the ideas of gravity, fublimity, and 
ferioufnefs, to that meafure which the other has 
connected with whatever is gay, flippant, and 
ludicrous. Nothing would appear more abfurd in 
Englifh, than a tragedy written in the Alexan- 
drine verfes ^f the French ; or in French , than 
a work of the lame kind in verfes of ten fyllables. 

An eminent artiil will bring about a confiderable 
change in* the eftabliflied modes of each of thole 
arts, and introduce a new fafhion of writing, 
mnfic, or archite£lure. As the drefs of an agreeable 
man of high rank recommends itfelf , and how pe- 
culiar and fantaftical foever, comes foonto be ad- 
mired and imitated ; fo the excellencies of an emi- 
nent mailer recommend his peculiarities, and his 
manner becomes the falhionable ftyle in the art- 
which he pra£lifes. Thetafte of the Italians in mufic 
and archite£iure has, within thefe fifty years, un- 
dergone a confiderable change , from imitating 
the peculiarities, of fome eminent mailers in each 
of thofe arts. Seneca is accufed by Quintilian of 
having corrupted the tafle of the Romans, and 
of having introduced a frivolous prettinefs in the 
room of majestic raafoH and mafculine eloq^uence^ 

B4 
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Salluft 3^nd Tacitus have by others been charged 
with the fame accufation , though in a different 
manner. They gave reputation , it is pretended , 
to a flyle^ which though in the higheft degree 
Goncife , elegant , exprefRve , and even poetical , 
wanted, however, eafe , fimplicity, ^nd nature, 
^nd was evidently the produ£lion of the moft 
labored and fludied afFeftation. How many great 
qualities muft that writer poffefs , who can thus 
yend^r his very faults agreeable? After the praife 
0f refining the tafte of a nation , the higheft eulogy, 
perhaps , which can be beftowed upon any author, 
is to. fay, that he corrupted it. In our own language 
lyir. Pope apd Dr. Swift have each of them intro- ^ 
duced a manner different from what was praffifed 
before, into all works that are written in rhyme, 
the one in long verfes , the other in- fhort. The 
quaint^efs of Butler has given place to the plain- 
nefs of Swift, The rambling freedom of Drydfen , 
and th$ oprreft but often tedious and profaic lan- 
guor of Addifon, aye no longer the obje£ls of 
imitation , but all long verfes are now written 
after the manner of the nearvous precifion of Mr. 
Pope. 

Neitbeir is it only over the produdions of the 
arts , that cuftom and fafhion exert their domi- 
nion. Th^y influence our judgments , in the 
fame manner, with regard to the beauty of natu- 
ral pbjeds. What various, and oppolite forms 
are deemed beautiful in different fpecie* of 
things ? Th^ proportions which are admired in 
on^ animal, ar^ altogether di^ierent from tlioXe 
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which are efteemed in another. Every clafs of 
things has its own peculiar conformation, which 
is approved of, and has a beauty of its own, diflinft 
from that of every other fpecies. It is upon this 
account that a learned Jefuit, father Buffier , has 
determined that the beauty of every objeilconfifls 
in that form and color , which is moft ufual among 
things of that particular fort to which it belongs. 
Thus, in the human form, the beauty of each 
feature lies in a certain middle , equally removed 
from a variety of other fofms that are ugly. A 
beautiful nofe , for example , is one that is neither 
very long , nor very fliort , neither very ftraight , 
nor very crooked , but a fort of middle among all 
thefe extremes, and left different from any one of 
them, than all of them are from one another. It is 
|. the form which Nature feems to have aimed at in 
them all , which , however , flie deviates from in 
a great variety of ways , and very feldom hits 
exaftly ; but to which all thofe deviations flill bear 
a very ftrong refemblance. When a number of 
drawings are made after one pattern , though they 
may all mifs it ijn fome refpefts, yet they will all 
refemble it more than they refemble one another; 
the general character of the pattern will run 
through them all ; the moR Angular and odd 
will be thoCe which aire moil wide of it ; and 
though very few will copy it exadly, yet the 
mofl accurate delineations will bear a greater 
refemblance to the moft carelefs, than the care- 
left ones will bear to one another. In the fame 
manner , in each fpecies of creatures , what is 
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moft beautiful bears the ftrongeft charafters of the 
general fabric of the fpecies , and has the Arongeft 
refemblance to the greater part of the individuals 
with which it is clafTed. Monfters,, on the contrary, 
or what is perfeftly deformed, are always moil 
Angular and odd, and have the leafl refemblance to 
the generality of that fpecies to which they belong. 
And thus the beauty of each fpecies , though in 
one fenfe the rarefl of all things , . becaufe few 
individuals, hit this middle form exadly, yet in 
another , is the mofl common , becaufe all the 
deviations from it refemble it more than they 
refemble one another. The moft cuftomary form , 
therefore, is in each fpecies of things, according 
to him , the moft beautiful. And hence it is that 
a certain practice and experience in contemplating 
each fpecies of objeds is requifite, before we 
can judge of its beauty, or know wherein the 
middle and moft ufual form confifts. The niceft 
judgment concerning the beiuty of the human 
Ipecies, will not help us to judge of that of 
flowers , or horfes , or any other fpecies of things. 
It is for the fame reafon that in different cli- 
mates, and where different cuftoms and ways of 
living take place , as the generality of any 
fpecies receives a different conformation from 
thofe circumftances , fo different ideas of its 
beauty prevail. The beauty of a Moorifh is 
not exadly the fame with that of an Engliflf^ 
horfe. What different ideas are formed in 
different nations concerning the beauty of 
the Imv^m fcape ^nd cauutenatoce ? A faii? 
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complexion is a fliocking deformity upon the 
coaft of Guinea. Thick lips and a flat nofe are 
a beauty. In feme nations long ears that hang 
^lown upon the flioulders are the objefts of 
univerfal admiration. In China if a lady's foot is 
fo large as to be fit to walk upon, flie is regarded 
as a monfter of uglinefs. Some of the favage 
nations in North-America tie four boards round 
the heads of their children , and thus fqueeze them, / 
while the bones are tender and griftly, into a C(u,.^ 
fornf that is a^noft perfeftly fquare. European* 
are aftonilhed at the abfurd barbarity of this 
practice, to which fome miffioriaries have imputed 
the Angular ftupidity of thofe nations among 
whom it prevails. But when they condemn thofe 
lavages , they do not refleft that the ladies in 
Europe had, till within thefe very few years, been 
endeavouring, for near a century paft, to fqueeze 
the beautiful roundnefs of their natural Ihape into 
a fquare form of the fame kind. And that, not- 
withftanding the many diftortions and difeafea 
which this praftice was known to occafion, cuftom 
had rendered it agreeable among fome of the moft 
civilized nations which , perhaps , the world 
ever beheld. 

Such is the fyflem of this learned and ingenious 
Father , concerning the nature of beauty ; of 
which the whole charm , according to him, 
would thus feem to arife from its falling in with 
the habits which cuftom had impreffed upon the 
imagination , with regard to things of each 
particular kind. J cannot, however, be induced 
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to believe that our fenfe even of external beauty 
is founded altogether on cuftom. The utility bf 
any form , its fitnefs for the ufehil purpofes for 
which It was intended , evidently recommends 
it, and, renders it agreeable to us, independent 
of cuftom. Certain colors are more agreeable 
thin others, and give more delight to the eye the 
firft time it ever beholds them. A fmooth furface is 
more agreeable than a rough one. Variety is more 
pleafing than a tedious undiverfified uniformity. 
Connefted variety, in which each new appearance 
feems to be introduced by what went before it, 
and in which all the adjoining parts feem to have 
fome natural relation to one another , is more 
agreeable than a disjoined and diforderly affemblage 
of unconnefled objects. But though I cannot admit 
that cuftom is the fole principle of beauty, yet I 
can fo far allow the truth of this ingenious fyftem 
as to grant, that there is fcarce any one external 
form fo beautiful as to pieafe , if quite contrary 
to .cuftom and unlike whatever we have been ufed 
to in that particular fpecies of things: or fo de- 
formed as not to be agreeable , if cuftom uniformly 
fupports it, and habituates us to fee it in every 
fingle individual of the kind. 
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C M A P. I L 

Of The Influence of Cvflom and Fajhion iipofi 
Moral Sentiments, 

Since our fentiments concerning beauty dt 
every kind, are fo much influenced by cuftom 
and fafliion, it cannot be expefted, that thofe , 
concerning the beauty of conduft, flbould be entirely 
exempted from the dominion of thofe principle*. 
.Their influence here, however, feems to be much 
lefs than it is every where elfe. There is perhaps, 
no form of external objeds , how abfurd and fan- 
tafticil foever , to which cuftom will not reconcile 
us, or which fafliion will not render even agreeable. 
But tlie charafters and conduft of a Nero , or a 
Claudius , are what no cuftom will ever reconcile 
us to , what no fafliion will evet render agreeable; 
but the one will always be the objeil of dread 
and hatred; the other of fcorn and derifion. The 
principles of the imagination , upon which our 
fenfe of beauty depends , are of a very nice and 
delicate nature, and may eafily be altered .by habit 
and education : but the fentiments of moral appro- 
bation and difapprobation j are founded on the 
ftrongeft and moft vigorous paflions of hnmaa 
nature ; and though they may be fomewhat 
warpt, cannot be entirely perverted* 

But though the influence of cuftom and faihion 
upon moral fentiments , is npt altogetbier fo 
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great , it is howeva: perfeftly fimilar to what it 
is every -where elfe. When cullom and fafhion 
coincide with the natural principles of right and 
wrong J they heighten the delicacy of our fenti- 
ments ^ and increafe our abhorrence for every 
thing which approaches to evil. Thofe who have 
been educated in what is really good Company^ 
ijiot in what is commonly called fuch j who have 
been accuftomed to fee nothing in the perfons 
whom they efteemed and lived with, but jufticCj 
ifnodefiy^ humanity, and good order ; are more 
Ihocked with whatever feeqis to be inconfiftent 
with the rules which thofe virtues prefcribe. 
tFhofe, bn the contrary, who have had the 
tnisfortune to be brought up amidft violence > 
licentioufnefs , falflhood , and injuftice j lofe, 
though not all fenfe of the impropriety of fuch 
conduft, yet all fenfe of its dreadful enormity, 
or of the Vengeance and punilbment due to ir* 
' They have been familiarized with it from their 
infancy, cufiom has rendered it habitual to them^ 
and they are very apt to regard it as , what is 
called , the way of the world , fomething which 
either may^ or muft be praftifed^ to hinder us 
from being the dupes of our own integrity. 

Fafliion too will fometimes give reputation to 
a certain degree of diforder , tod , on the con- 
trary, difcountenance qualities which deferve 
efteem. In the reign of Charles IL a degree of 
licentioufnefs was deemed the charaderiftic of a 
liberal education. It was connefled, according to 
the notions of thofe times , with^enerofity , fincerity , 
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magnanimity., loyalty, and proved that the 
perfon who afted in this manner, was a gentle- 
man, and not a puritan. Severity of manners, 
and regularity of conduA, on the other hand, 
were altogether unfafliibnable , and were connec- 
ted , in the imagination of that age , with cant ^ 
cunning, hypocrify, and low manners. To fuper- \ 
ficial minds , the* vices of the 'great feem at all 
times agreeable. They conneft them , not only 
with the fplendor of fortune, but with many 
fuperior virtues , which they afcribe to their fupe- 
riors ; with the ipirit of freedom and indepen- 
dency*, with franknefs , generofity , humanity , and 
politenefs. The virtues of the inferior ranks of 
people , on the contrary, their parfimonious fruga- 
lity, their painful induibry, and rigid adherence to 
rules , feem to them mean and dilagreeable. They 
conneft them, both with the meannefs of the 
flation to which thofe qualities commonly belong; 
and with many great vices, which, they fuppofe, 
ufually accompany them; fuch as an abjeft, 
cowardly, ill-natured, lyin|^ pilfering difpofition. 

The objefts with which men in the different 
profeflions and fbtes of life are converfant , being 
very different , and habituating them to very 
different paffions, naturally form in tlaem very 
different chara£lers and manners. We expedl in 
each rank and profeffion, a degree of thofe manners, 
which , experience has taught us , belong to 
it. But as in each fpecies of things , we are 
particularly pleafed with the middle conformation , 
which , in every part and feature , agreea 
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^noft exactly with the general ftandard which \ 
nature teems to have eftabliflied for things of that | 
kind; fo in each rank, or, if I may fay fo^ in 
feach fpecies of men, we are particularly pleafed, if 
they have neither too much , nor too little of the 
charafter which ufually accompanies their pai::ticular 
tondition a Ad fituation. A m:^n , we fay , fliould 
look like his trade and profeflic|n.; yet the pedantry 
of every profeidiion is difagree^^ble. iThe different 
j)eriods of life have , for the fame reafon , different 
manners affi^ned to them. We expeft in old 
fiige, that gravity and fedatenefs which its infirmities, 
its long experience, and its worn-out fenfibility 
ieem to render both natural and refpeftable ; and 
We lay our account to find in youth that fenfibility , 
that gaiety and fprighdy vivacity which experience 
teaches us ^o expe<^l from the lively impreflions 
that all interefting objeds are apt to make upon 
the tender and unf>ra£lifed fenfes of that early 
jperiod of life. Each of thofe two ages, however j 
taay ^afily have too much of thefe peculiarities 
tvhich belong to it ^he flirting levity of youth > 
imd the immoveable bifenfibility of old age ^ are 
equally difagreeable. The young, according to 
the common faying, are moft agreeable whert 
in their behaviour there is fomething of th^ 
manners of the old ^ and the old, when they 
retain fomething of the gaiety of the youngs 
Either of them , however, may eafily havd 
too much of jbe manners of the other. The 
extreme Coldndp^ and dull formality^ which are 

pardoned 
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pardoned in old age , make youth ridiculous. The. 
levity i the careleffnefs , and the vanity , which are 
indulged in youth , render old age contemptible. 

The peibliar charafter and manners which we 
are led by cuftom to appropriate to each rank 
and profefflon ^ have fometimes perhaps a propri- 
ety independent of cuftom; and are what we 
ihould approve of for their own fakes , if we took 
into confideration all the diiferent circumftances 
which naturally afFeft thofe in each diiferent 
ftate of life. The propriety of a perfon's beha- 
viour^ depends not upon its fuitablenefs to any 
one circumfiance of his fituation , but to all the 
c'ircumftances , which, when we bring his cafe 
home to ourfelves ^ we feel , fliould naturally call 
npon his attention. If he appears to be fo much 
occupied by any one of them, as entirely ta 
iiegle£l the reft , we difapprove of his conduilj 
as fomething which we cannot entirely go along 
with, becaufe not properly adjufted to all the 
circumflances of his fituation ; Yet perhaps j the 
emotion he expreffes for the objeft which prin- 
cipally interefts him , does not exceed what we 
Ihould entirely fympathize with , and approve. of, 
in one whofe attention was not required by any 
other thing. A parent in private life mighty 
upon the lofs of an only fon, exprefs without 
blame a degree of grief and tendernefsj which 
would be unpardonable in a general at the head 
of an army, when glory ^ and^the public fafety, 
dem^mded fo great a part of Mf^ littention, 
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different obj efts ought, upon common occafioris, 
to occupy the attention of men of different pro- 
felTions , fo different paffions ought naturally to 
become habitual to them; and when we bring 
home to ourfelves their fituation in this particular 
refpeft, we muft be fenfible, that every occur- 
rence fliould naturally affeft them more or lefs, 
according as the emotion which it ejccites , coin- 
cides or difagrees with the fixt habit and temper 
of their minds. We cannot expeft the fame 
fenfibility to the gay pleafures and amufement$ 
ot life in a clergyman, which we lay our ac- 
count with in an officer. The man whofe peculiar 
occupation it is to keep the world in mind of 
that awful futurity which awaits them, who is 
to announce what may be the fatal confequeiicea 
of every deviation from the rules of duty, and 
who is himfelf to fet the example of the moft 
exaft conformity, feems to be the meffenger of 
tidings , which cannot, in propriety , be delivered 
cither with levity or indifference. His mind i* 
fuppofed to be continually occupied with what 
is too grand and folemn , to leave any room for 
the- impreflions of thole frivolous objefts , which 
fill up the attention of the diffipated and the 
gay. We readily feel therefore, that, independent 
of cuftom, there is a propriety in the manners 
which cuftom has allotted to thi» profeffion ; and 
that nothing can be more fuitable to the char** 
> after of a clergyman , than that grave , that 
^uftere and abftiafted feverity, which we ari^ 
habituated to eiqpeft in his behaviour. Theft 
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;'efle£lions are (b very obvious, that there is fcarce 
any man fo inconfiderate , as not , at fame time , 
to have made them , and to have accounted to 
himfelf in this manner for his approbation of the 

ufual charafter of this order. r-^ 

The foundation of the cuflomary charafter of 
fome other profeffions is not fo obvious , and our 
approbation of it is founded entirely in habit ^ 
\vithout being either confirmed, or enlivened by 
any refleftions of this kind. We are led by cuf- 
fom, for example, to annex the charader of 
gaiety, levity, and fprightly freedom, as' well as 
of fome degree of diffipation, to the military 
profeffion. ' Yet, if we were to confider what 
mood or tone of temper would be mofl fuitable 
to this fituation , we fliould be apt to determine , 
perhaps , that the moft ferious and thoughtful mrn ' 
of mind would beft become thofe whofe lives 
are continually expofed to uncommon danger, 
and who fhould therefore be more conftantly occu- 
pied with the thoughts of death ahd its confe- 
quences than other men. It is this very circum'- 
ftanqe, however, which is not improbably the ^ 
occaiion why the contrary turn of mind prevails 
fo much among men of this profeflion. It requires 
fo great an effort to conquer the fear of death, 
when we furvey it with fteadinefs and attention , 
that thofe who are conftantly expofed to it , find it 
eafier to turn away their thoughts from it altogether , 
to wrap themfelves up in carelefs fecurity and indif- 
ference, and to plunge themfelves , for this purpofe, 
into pery fort of amufement and diffipation. A camp 
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is not the element of a thqughtful or a melan-. 
icholy man: perfons of that caft, indeed, ar^ 
often abundantly determined, and are capable > 
by a great effort , of going on with inflexible re- 
Jfolution to the mofl unavoidable death. But to 
he expofed to continual , though lefs imminent 
danger , to be obliged to expert , for a long time 
a degree of this effort , exhaufls and depreffes the 
mind, and renders it incapable of all happinefs and^ 
enjoyment. The gay and carelefs , who have oc- 
cafion to make no effort at all , who fairly refolve 
never to look before them , but to lofe in con- 
tipual pleafures and amufements all anxiety about 
their fituation, more eafily fupport fuch circum- 
ilances. Whenever , by any peculiar circumftan- 
ces , an officer has no reafon to lay his account 
with being expofed to any uncommon danger , 
he is very apt to lofe the gaiety and diflipated 
thoughtleffnefs of his charader.s The captain of 
9. city-guard is commonly as fober, careful, and 
penurious an animal as the reft of his fellow-citi- 
zens. A long peace is , for the fame reafon , very 
apt to diminifli the difference between the civil 
and the military charafter. The ordinary fitua- 
tion, however, of men of this profeffion, renders 
gaiety, and a degree of diffipation, fo much their 
ufual charafter; and cuftom has, in our imagi-T 
nation , fo flrongly conneded this character with 
this ftate of life , that we are very apt to defpife 
any man, whofe peculiar humor or fituation , 
renders him incapable of acquiring it. We 
^ugh at the grave and careful fkces of a cityr 
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guard , which fo little refemble thofe of fheir pro- 
feflion. They themfelves feem often to be aihamed 
of the regularity of their own manners , and , not 
to be out of the falhion of their trade , are fond 
of affefting that levity , which is by no mean^ 
natural to them. Whatever is the deportment' 
which we have been accuftomed to fee in a ref- 
peflable order of men, it comes to be fo affo- 
Ciated in our imagination with that order , that 
whenever we fee the one , we lay our account 
that we are to meet with the other ^ and when 
difappointed , mifs fomething which we expe^ied 
to find. We are embarraffed, and put to a ftand,. 
and know not how to addf<efs ourfelves to a 
charaAer which plainly affeds to be of a different 
fpecies from thofe with which we^fliould have 
been difpofed to clafc it. 

The different fituations of different ages and 
countries are apt, in the fame manner, to give 
diffierent chara£lers to the generality of thofe wha 
live in them , and their fentiments concerning the 
particular degree of each quality, that is either 
bbmable or praife-worthy , vary , according to 
that degree which is ufual in their own country , 
and in their own times. That degree of polite- 
nefs, which would be highly efleemed, perhaps, 
would be thought effeminate adulation", in Ruflia, 
would be regarded as rudenefs and btrbarifm at 
the court of France. That degree of order and 
frugality, which, in a Polifh nobleman, would 
be confidered as exceilive parfimony, would be 
regarded as extravagance in a citizen of Amfterdam. 
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Every age and country look upon that degree of 
.each quality , which is commonly to be met with 
Jn thofe who are efteemed among themfelves, ds 
the golden mean of that particular talent or virtue. 
And as this varies , according as their different cir- 
cnmAances render different qualities more or lefs 
habitual to them, their fentiments concerning the 
/exaA propriety of charafter and behaviour vary 
accordingly. 

Among civilized nations, the virtues which arc 
foi^ded upon humanity, are more cultivated 
than thofe which ax'e founded upon felf-denial 
jand the command of the paffions. Among rude 
and barbarous nations, it is quite otherwife, the 
virtbes of felf-denial are more cultivated than thofe 
pf humanity. The general fecurity and happinefs 
which prevail in ages of civility and politei^efs, 
afford little exercife to the contempt of danger , 
to patience in enduring labor , hunger, and pain, 
poverty may eafily be avoided , and th^ contempt 
pf it therefore abnoft ccafes to be a virtue. The 
abftinence from pleafure becomes lefs neceifaiy, 
and the mind is more at liberty to unbend itfelf^ 
and to indulge its natural inclinations in all thofe 
particular refpefts. 

Among favages and barbarians it is quite other- 
wife. Every favage undergoes a fort of Spartan 
jdifcipline ? and by the neceflity of his fituation is 
inured to every fort of hardfliip. He is in conti- 
nual danger : he is often expofed to the greateft 
extremities of hunger, and frequently dies of 
|)Ui9 want His cirpunjftafltces not only habituate 
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him to every fort of diftrefs, but teach him to 
jive way to none of the paflioiis which that 
diftrefs is apt to excite. He can expe£l from hif 
countrymen no lympathy or indulgence for fuch 
weaknefs. Before we can feel much for others ^ 
we muft in fome meafure be at eafe ourfelvcs. 
If our own mifery pinches us very feverely , wtf 
have no leifure to attend to that of our neigh- 
bour: and all lavages are too much occupied with 
their own wants and neceflities, to give much 
attention to thofe of -another perfon. A favage, 
therefore, whatever be the nature of his diftrefs y 
expe£ls no fympathy from thofe about him, ^ 
and difdains , upon that account , to expofe him- 
felf, by allowing the leaft weaknefs to efcape him. 
His paflions, how furious and violent foever, are 
never permitted to difturb the ferenity of his' 
countenance or the compofure of his condu£l 
and behaviour. The faVages in North America , 
we are told , aflume upon all occafions the greatefl 
indifference, and would think themfelves degraded 
if they fhould ever appear in any refped to b6 
overcome, either by love, or grief, or refent- 
ment. Their magnanimity and felf- command^ 
in this refpeft , are almoft beyond the con- 
ception of Europeans. In a country in which 
all men are upon a level , with regard to 
rank and fortune , it might be expelled 
that the mutual inclinations of the two parties 
Ihould be the only thing confidered in mar- 
riages , and fliould be indulged without any 
fcit of control* This , however , is the country 
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in which all marriages, without exception, are 
xnzAe xjtp by the parents , and in which a young 
man would think himfelf difgraced for ever , 
if he fliowed the leaft preference of one 
woman above another, or did not exprefs the 
fnoft complete indifference , both about the time 
when , ajid the perfon to whom , he was to be 
married. The weaknefs of love, which is fo mnch 
indulged in ages of^ humanity and polhenefs, ii 
regarded among favages as the moft unpardonable 
jefFeminacy. Even after the marriage , the two 
parties feem to be afliamed of a connexion which 
is founded upon fo fordid a neceffity. They do 
pot live together. They fee one another by ftealth 
only. They both continue to dwell in the houfei 
pf their refpeftive fathers , and the open cohabita- 
tion pf the two fexes , which is permitted without 
|t)kme in all other countries ^ is here confidered as 
the moft indecent and unmanly fenfuality. Nor 
is it only over this agreeable paffion that they 
exert this abfolute felf-cpmmand. They often 
bear, in the fight of all their countrymen, with 
injuries, reproach, and the groffeft infults, with 
the appearance of the greateft infenfibility, and 
without eiqpreffing the fmalleft r^Cpntment When 
a favage is made prifoner of war, and receives, as 
is ufual, the fentepce of death from his conquer?- 
prs , he hears it without ej^preffing any emotion , 
and afterwards fubmits to the moft dreadful t6r- 
oients , without ever bemoaning himfelf , or 
4ifcovering any other pafRpn but contempt of his 
tnvmes, While he is hung by th^ ihoulder^ ovet 
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a flow fire , he derides his tormentors ^ and tells 
them with how mnch more ingenuity he himfelf 
had tormented fuch of their countrymen as had 
fallen into his hands. After he has been fcorched 
and burnt, and lacerated in all the moft tender 
and fenfible parts of his body for feveral hours 
together, he is often allowed, in order to prolong 
his mifery 9 a fhort refpite , and is taken down 
from the flake ; he employs this interval in talking 
upon all indifferent fubjeds, inquires after the 
•news of the country , and feems indifferent about 
nothing but his own iituation. The fpeftators 
exprefs the fame infenfibility ; the fight of fo hor- 
rible an objed feems to make no impreffion upon 
them; they fcarce look at the priioner, except 
when 'they lend a hand to torment him. At 
other times they fmoke tobacco , and amufe them- 
felves with any common objeft, as if no fuch 
matter was going on. Every favage is faid to pre- 
pare himfelf from his earliefl youth for this dread-- 
ful end. He compofes , for this purpofe , what 
they call the fong of death , a fong which he is 
to fing when he has fallen into the hands of his 
enemies , and is expiring under the tortures which 
they infli£l upon him. Itconfiftsof infults upon his 
tormentors, and exprefles the highefl contempt of 
death and pain. He fings this fong upon all extra-^ 
ordinary occafions , when he goes out to war , when 
he meets his enemies in the field , or whenever he has 
a mind to fliow that he has familiarized his imaginar 
tion to the moA dreadful misfortunes, and that no 
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human event can daunt his refolution , or alter hii 
purpofe. The fame contempt of death ^nd torture 
prevails among all other favage nations. There is not 
a negro from the coaft of Africa who does not, in 
this refpeft poffefs a degree of magnanimity which 
the foul of his fordid mafter is too often fcatce 
capable of conceiving. Fortune never exerted 
more cruelly her empire over mankind, than when 
flie fubjeiled thofe nations of heroes to the refufe 
of the jails of Europe , to wretches who poITefs 
the virtues neither of the countries which they 
come from , nor of thofe which they go to ^ and 
whofe levity , brutality , and bafenefs , fo jufUy 
expofe them to the contempt of the vanquilhed. 

This heroic and unconquerable firmnefs , which 
the cuftom and education of his coyntiy demand 
of every fivage , is not required of thofe who ax6 
brought up to live in civilized focieties. If thefe 
laA complain when they are in pain , if they grieve 
when they are in diftrefs , if they allow themfelves 
either to be overcome by love , or to be difcom- 
pofed by anger, they are eafily pardoned. Such 
weakneffes are not apprehended to affeft the effential 
parts of their character. As long as they do not allow 
themfelves to be tranfported to do any thing 
contrary to juftice or humanity, they lofe but 
little reputation , though the ferenity of their 
countenance, or the compofure of their difcourfe 
and behaviour , fliould be fomewhat ruffled and 
difturbed. A humane and polifhed people, who 
have more fenfibility to the paffions of dthers^ 
ican more readily enter into an animated and 
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paflionate behaviour , and can more eafily pardon 
fome little excefs. The perfon principally concerned 
is fenfible of this ; and being affured of the equity 
of his judges , indulges himfelf in ftronger expref-r 
fions of palRon j and is lefs afraid of expofing him- 
felf to their contempt by the violence of hh 
emotions. We can* venture to exprefs more emotion 
in the prefence of a friend than in that of a ftranger, 
becaufe we exped more indulgence from the one 
than from the other. And in the fame manner 
tlie rules of decorum among civilized nations, admit 
of a more animated behaviour , than is approved 
of among barbarians. The firft converfe together 
with the opennefs of friends; the fecond with the 
xeferve of ftrangers. The emotion and vivacity 
with which the French and the Italians , the two 
moft polilhed nations upon the continent , exprefs 
themfelves on occafions that are at all intereiling^ 
furprife at firft thofe fh^ang^rs who happen to be 
travelling among them . and who , having been 
educated among a people of. duller fenfibility , 
cannot enter into this paffionate behaviour > of 
which they have never feen any example in their 
oym country, A young French nobleman will 
weep in the prefence of the whole court upon 
bdng refufed a regiment. An Italian , iays the abbpt 
Du Bos , expreffes more emotion on being condem- 
ned in a fine of tw^ty (hillings, than an Englilhman 
on receiving the fentence of death. Cicero, 
in the times of the higheft Roman Jpolitenefs, 
t:puld| wthout degrading himfelf ^ weep with ill 
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the bitterneff of forrow in the light of the whok 
^ fcnate and the whole people ; as it is evident h« 
iTiuft have' done in the end of aim oft every ow 
tion. The orators of the earlier and ruder ages of 
Rome could not probably , confiftent with the 
manners of the times , have expreffed themfelves 
with fo much emotion* It would have beeri 
regarded , I fuppofe , as a violation of nature and 
propriety in the Scipios, in the Leliufes, and in 
the elder Cato , to have expofed fo much tendernefs 
to the view of the public. Thofe ancient warriors 
could exprefs themfelves with order , gravity , and 
good judgment ; but are faid to have been 
flrangers to that fublime and paffionate eloquence! 
which was firfl: introduced into Rome, not many 
years before the birth of Cicero , by the two 
Gracchi , by Graflus ^ and by Sulpitius* This 
animated eloquence, which has been long pra£li- 
fed 5 with or without fuccefs , both in France and 
Italy , is but juft beginning to be introduced into 
England. So wide is the differencet between the 
degrees of felf- command which are required in 
civilized and in barbarous nations, and by fuch 
different ftandards do they judge of the propriety 
of behaviour. ^ 

This difference gives occafion to many others 
that are not lefs effe^itiaL A polifhed people being 
accuftomed to give way, in fome meafure, to the 
movements of nature, become frank, open, and 
fmcere. Barbarians, on the contrary^ being obliged 
to fmother and conceal the appearance of every paf- 
fion^ neceffarily acquire the habits of faUhood and 
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diflimulation. It is obferved by«ll thofe who have 
been converfant with favage nations, whether in 
Afia, Africa, or America , that they are all equally 
impenetrable 5 and that, when they have a 
mind to conceal the truth , no examination is 
capable of drawing it from them. They cannot 
be trepanned by the moll artful queflions. The 
torture itfelf is' incapable, of- making them confeft 
any thing which they have no mind to telL 
The paffions of a favage too, though thdy never 
exprefs themfelves by any outward emotion, but 
lie concealed in the breaft of the fufFerer , are 
notwithftanding , all mounted to the highefl 
pitch of fury. Tliough he feldom Ihows any 
fymptoms of anger , yet his vengeance , when he 
comes to give way to it, is always fanguinary 
and dfeadful. The leaft affront drives him te> 
defpair. His countenance and difcourfe indeed 
are ftill fober and compofed , and exprefs nothing 
but the moft perfect tranquillity of mind: but 
his actions are often the moft furious and violent. 
Among the North-Americans it is not uncommon 
for perfons of the tendereft age and more fearfyl 
fex to drown themfelves upon receiving only 
a flight reprimand from their nH)thers, and this 
too without cxpreffing any paflion, or faying 
ajiy thing, except, you Jhall no longer have a 
daughter. In civilized nations the paiIion» of men 
are not commonly fo furious or fo defperatc 
Tbey are often clamorous and noify, but are 
jUtdoffL y^ry hurtful; and £eem trec^uently to ainfi 
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at no other fatisfa^lion , but that of convincing the 
fpe<ftator , that they are in the right to be fo much 
moved, and of procuring his fympathy and 
approbation. 

All thefe effects of ctiftom and fafhion, how- 
ever , upon the moral fentiments of mankind, are 
inconfiderable , in comparifon of thofe which 
tliey give occafion to in fome other cafes ; and it 
is not concerning the general ftyle of charaflet 
and behaviour , that thofe principles produce the 
greateft perverfion of judgment, but concerning 
the propriety or impropriety of particular ufages., 

The different manners which cuftom teaches 
tis to approve of in the different profeflTions and 
Hates of life, do not concern things of the greateft 
importance. We expe£l truth and juflice from an 
old man as well as from a young , from a clergy- 
man as well as from an officer; and it is in 
matters of fmall moment only that we look for 
the diflingullhing marks of their refpedive cha- 
racters, » With regard to thefe too, there is often 
fome unobferved circumltance which , if it Was 
attended to, would ihow us, that, independent of 
cuftom , there was a propriety in the charailer which 
cuftom had taught us to allot to each profeffion. We 
cannot complain, therefore, in this cafe, that the 
perverfion of natural fentiment is very great. Though 
the manners of different nations require different 
flegrees of the fame quality, in the character 
which they think worthy of efteem, yet the 
worft that can be faid to happen even here, is thaff 
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the duties of one virtoe are fometimes extended 
fo ag to encroach a little upon the precin^ of 
fome other. The ruftic hofpitality that is in faihion 
among the Poles encroaches, perhaps, a littla 
upon econony and good order ; and the frugality 
that is efieemed in HoUand , upon generofity and 
good-fellowfliip. The hardinefs demanded of fava-* 
ges diminifhes their humanity ; and , perhaps , 
the delicate fenfibility required in civilized nations 
fometimes deftroys the mafculine firmnefs of the 
chara£ler^ In general , the ftyle of manners which' 
takes place in any nation , may commonly upon 
the whole be faid to be that which is moft fuit-* 
able to its fituation. Hardinefs is the charafter 
moft fuitable to the circumftances of a favage; 
fenfibility to thofe of one who lives in a very 
civilized fociety. Even here, therefore, we cannot 
complain that the moral fentiments of men are 
very grofely perverted. 

It is not therefore in the general ftyle of con-* 
duft or behaviour that cnftom authorizes the 
widefi departure from what is the natural propri- 
ety of aftion. With regard to particular ufages, 
its influence is often much more deftruftive of 
good morals, and it is capable of eftablifliing , a* 
lawful and blamelefs , particular adlrons , which 
flipck the plaineft principles of right and wrong. 

Can there be greater barbarity , for example ^ 
than to hurt an infant ? Its helpleilnefs , its inno-< 
.jpence , its amiablenefs , call forth the compaffion^ 
even of an enemy, and not to fpare that tender 
age in regarded as the moA furious effort of a^ 
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^snraged and cruel conqueror. What then fhould^ 
we imagine muft be the heart of a parent who 
could injure that weaknefs which even a furious 
enemy is afraid to violate ? Yet the expofition ^ 
that is, the murder of new-born infants y was a 
pra6lice allowed ot in almoft all the fiates of 
Greece, even among tJie polite and civilized Athe- 
nians ; and whenever the circumftances of the 
parent rendered it inconvenient to bring up the 
child , to abandon it to hunger , or to wild breafis ^ 
was regarded without blame or cenfiire. Thi» 
praAice had probably begun in times of the moft 
favage barbarity. The imaginations of men had 
been firft made familiar with it in that earlieft 
period of fociety ^ and the uniform continuance of 
the cnftom had hindered them afterwards from 
perceiving its enormity. We find , at this day^ 
that this praftice prevails among all favage nati- 
ons ; and in that rudeft and lowefl Hate of fociety 
it is undoubtedly more pardonable than in any 
other. The extreme indigence of a favage is often 
fuch that he himfelf is frequently expofed to. the 
greateft extremity of hunger^ he ofi;en dies of 
pure want, and it is frequently impoflible for 
him to fupport both himfelf and his child. We 
cannot wonder , therefore , that in this cafe 
ftouid abandon it. One who , in flying from an 
enemy whom it was impoflible to refill , fhoutd 
throw down his infant, becaufe it retarded 
his flight , would furely be excufable j fmc^j|i 
by attempting to fave it , h« could only hopl^ 
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for the confolation of dying with it That in 
this ftate of fociety ^ therefore ^ a parent Ihould 
be allowed to judge whether he can bring up 
his child , ought not to furprife us fo greatly. 
In the latter ages of Greece ^ however , the fame 
thing was permitted from views of remote intereft 
or conveniency, which could by ho means excufe 
it. Uninterrupted cuftom had by this time fo 
thoroughly authorized the practice , that not only 
the loofe maxims of the world tolerated this bar- 
barous prerogative , but even the doibine of phi- 
lofophers, which ought to have been more juft . 
and accurate, was led away by the eftablifhed 
cuftom , and upon this , as upon many other 
occafions, inftead of cenfuring, fupporffed the 
horrible abufe, by for -fetched confiderations of 
public utility. Ariftotle talks of it as of what the 
magiftrate ought upon many occafions to encou- 
rage. The humane Plato is of the fame opinion, 
and , with all that love of mankind which feems 
to animate all his writings , no where marks this 
praftice with difapprobation. When cuftom can 
^ve fandioh to fo dreadful a violation of huma- 
nity , we may well imagine that there is fcarce 
any particular praAice fo grofs which it cannot 
authorize* Such a thing , we hear men every day 
laying 9 is commonly done , and they feem to 
think this a fufficient apology for what, in itfelf, 
.4s the moft unjuft and unreafonable condud. 
h... There i^ an obvious reafon why cuftom ihould 
never perVert our fentiments with regard to ti^^ 
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general ftyle and charafter of conduft and beha- 
viour, in the fame degree as with regard to the 
propriety or ' unlawfiiln^fe of particular ufages. 
There never .can be any fuch coftom. No fociety 
could fubfift a moment , in which the ufuid ; 
firain of men's conduA and behaviour was of a 
piece with the horrible pradice 1 have juft now 
; mentioned. 
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W HEN we confider the charafter of aily 
individual , we naturally view it under two 
different afpefts ; firft, as it may alFeft his own 
happinefs ; and fecondly 9 as it may aife<A that of 
other people. 



Of the CHARACTER of VIRTU^^ 
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SECT. L 

Pf tJifi CharaClcT of the Individual , fo far as it 
affeCls his own Happinefs ; or of Prudence. 

TPhE prefervation and healthful ftate of the 
body feem to be the objefts which Nature firft 
recommends to the care of every individual. The 
appetites of hunger and thirft, the agreeable 6r 
difagreeable fenfations of pleafure and pain, of 
heat and cold, &c. may be confidered as lef- 
fons delivered by the voice of Nature herfelf, 
directing him what he ought to chufe, and what 
he ought to avoid, for this purpofe. The firft 
leflbns which he is taught by thofe to whom his 
childhood is intrufled , tend , the greater part of 
them , to the ^me purpofe. Their principal 
obje£l is to teach him how to keep out of harm's 
way. 

As he grows up , he foon , learns that fome 
care and forefight are necelTary for providing the 
means of gratifying thofe natural appetites , of procu- 
ring pleafure and avoiding pain , of procuring the 
agreeable and avoiding the difagreeable temperature 
of heat and colA In the proper direflion of this 
care and forefight confifts the art of preferving 
and increafmg what is called his external fortune. 

Though it is in order to fupply the neceilities 
and conveniences of the body, that the advantages 
of external fortune are originally recommendec] 
to us^ yet we csouiot live long ia the world without 
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perceiving that the refpeft of our equals ,^our credit 
and rank in the fociety we live in, depend veryf'^ 
much upon the degree in which we poffefs^ o^ 
are fuppofed to poffefr, thofe advantages; The\ 
defme of becoming the proper objects of this 
refpeft , of deferving and obtaining this credit and 
raiijk: among our equals , is, perfiaps, the ftrongeft 
of all our defires, and our anxiety to obtain die 
advantages of fortune is. accordingly much more 
excited and irritated by this deiire, than by that 
of fupplying all the neceflities and conveniences 
of the body , which are always very, eafily fup^ 
pliedK 

Our rank and credit among our equals, too^ 
depend very rouch upon, what, perhaps, a vir- 
tuoua man would wifli. thenji to depend entirely^ 
our charader and conduct , or upon the confidence , 
efleem , and good-will , which thefe naturally excite^ 
in the people we live with. 

The care of the health , of the fortune , of the 
rank and reputation of the individual^ the obje£li 
upon which bis comfort, and happine& in diis life 
are fuppofed principally to depend, is confidered 
as the proper bufmefs of that virtue which is com-* 
monly called Pradence. 

We fuflFer more , it has already been obferved ^ 
when we fall from a better to a worfe fituation, 
than we ever enjoy when we rife from a worfe to. 
a better. Security, therefore, is the fii^l and the 
principal obje£l of prudence. It is averfe to expofe 
our heahh, our fortune, our nuik,. or reputation , 
to any fort of hazard.. It is rather cautious thatt 
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cnterprifing, and more anxious to preferve the ad- 
vantages which we already poffefs , than forward 
to prompt us to the acquifition of ftill greater ad- 
vantages. The methods of improving our fortune, 
which it principally recommends to us , are thofe 
which expofe to no lofs or hazard; real knowledge 
and Ikill in our trade or profeflion , affiduitjr 
and induftry in the exercife of it , frugality , 
and even fome de^ee of parfimony, in all our 
expenfes. 

The prudent man always ftudies ferioufly and 
earneftly .to underftand whatever he profefles to 
und^rftand, and not merely to perfuade other 
people that he underftands it ; and though his 
talents may not always be very brilliant, they are 
always perfe£lly genuine. He neither endeavour* 
to impofe upon you by the cunning devices of 
artful impoftor ^ nor by the arrogant airs of an 
affuming pedant, nor by the confident affertion^ 
of a fuperficiat and impudent pretender. He is not 
oftentatious even of the abilities which he really 
poffefTes. His converfation is fimple and mod eft ^ 
and he is averfe to all the quackilh arts by which 
other people fa frequently thruft themfelves into 
public notice and reputation. For reputation in 
his profeflion he is naturally difpofed to rely a 
good deal upon the folidity of his knowledge and 
abilities; and he does not always think of culti- 
vating the favor of thofe litde clubs and cabals^ 
who , in the fuperior arts and fciences , fo often 
ereft themfelves into the fupreme judges of merit ; 
*and who make it their bufinefs to celebrate the 
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talents and virtues of one another , and to decry 
whatever can come into competition with them. 
If he ever connects himfelf with any fociety of 
this kind it is merely in felf-defence, not with a 
view to impofe upon the public , but to hinder 
the public from being impofed upon , to his 
difadvantage , by the clamors , the whifpers ^ 
or the intrigues, either of that particular fociety, 
or of fome other of the fame kind. 

The prudent man is always fmcere , and feel* 
horror at the very thought of expofing himfelf 
to the difgrace which attends upon the deteftion 
of falfliood. But though always fmcere, he i^ 
not always frank and open 5 and though he never 
tells any thing but the truth , he does not always 
think himfelf bound , when not properly called 
upon , to tell the whole truth. As he is cautious 
in his a£lions, fo he is referved in his fpeechf 
and never raflily or unneceflarily obtrudes his. 
opinion concerning either things or perfons. 

The prudent man , though not always diftin-^ 
guifbed by the moft exquifite fenfibility , i* 
always very capable of friendfhip. But his friend- 
fhip is not that ardent and paflionate ^ but top 
often tranfitory affection , which appears fo deli- 
cious to the generofity of youth and inexperience. 
It is a fedate, but fleady and faithful attachment 
to a few well-4xied and well-chofen companions 
in the choice of whom he is not guided by the 
giddy admiration of fhining accomplilhments, but 
by tlie fober efleem of modefly, difcretion, and 
good conduct But thou^ capable of friendfhipj^ 
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he is not always much difpofed to general foci- 
ality. He rarely frequents, and more rarely 
figures in thofe convivial focieties which are diftin- 
guiflied for the jollity and gaiety of their conver- 
fation. Their way of life might too often interfere 
with the regularity of, his temperance, might in- 
terrupt the fteadinefs of his induflry, or break 
in upon the ftridnefs of his frugality. 

But though his converfation may not always be- 
very fprightly or diverting , it is always perfe6lly 
inoiFenfiv^. He hates the thought of being guilty 
of any petulance or rudenefs. He never affumes 
impertinently over any body, and, upon all 
common occafions, is willing to place himfelf 
rather below than above his equals. Both in his 
condud and converfation , he is an exa£l obferver 
of decency , and refpe£ls with an almolt religious 
fcrupulofitjr , all the eftabliflied decorums and cere- 
monials of fociety. And , in this refpeft , he fets 
a much better example than has frequently been 
done by men of much more fplendid talents and 
virtues; who, in all ages , from that of Socrates 
and Ariflippus, down to that of Dr. Swift and Vol- 
taire, and from that of Philip and Alexander 
the Great > down to that of the great Czar Peter 
of Mofcovy , have too often diftinguiflied 
themfelve^ by the moll improper and even 
ijifolent contempt of all the ordinary decorums 
of life and converfation , and who have thereby 
fet the moft pernicious example to thofe who 
wift to referable them , and who too often 
ContQUt; theoifelves witU imitating their follies^ 
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without even attempting to attain their ' perfec- 
tions. 

In the fteadinefs of his induftry and frugality, 
in his fteadily facrificing the eafe and enjoyment 
of the prefent moment for the probable expeftation 
of the ftill greater eafe and enjoyment of a more, 
diflant but more lading period of time, the prudent 
man is always both fupported and rewarded by 
the entire approbation of the impartial fpe£lator , 
and of the reprefentative of the impartial fpeftator, 
the man within the breaft. The impartial fpeftator 
does not feel himfelf worn out by the prefent la- 
bor of thofe whofe conduct he furveys; nor doef 
'he feel himfelf folicited by the importunate calls 
of their prefent appetites. To him their prefent , 
and what is likely to be their future fituation, are 
very nearly the fame ; he fees them nearly at the 
fame diftance, and is aife£fed by them yery nearly 
in the fame manner. He knows , however , that 
to the perfons prihcipally concerned , they are 
very far from being the fame , and that they 
naturally affeft them in a very different manner. 
He cannot therefore but approve , and even 
applaud 5 that proper exertion of felf-command , 
which enables them to a^ as if their prefent aAd 
their future fituation affeded them nearly in the 
fame manner in which they aflFeft him. 

The man who lives within his income, is 
naturally contented with his fituation , which , by 
continual > though fmall accumulations , is growing 
better and better every day. He is enabled gradually 
to relax, both in the rigor of his parlimony and in 
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the feverity of his application ; and he ieeU with 
double fatisfaftion this gradual increafe of eafe and 
enjoyment, from having felt before the hardfliip 
which attended the want of them. He has naanxiety 
to change fo comfortable a fituation , and does not 
go in queft of new enterprifes and adventures, which 
might endanger, but could not well increafe, the 
fecure tranquillity which he adualiy enjoys. If he 
enters into any new projefts or enterprifes, they are 
likely to be well concejted and well prepared. He 
can never be hurried or drove into them by any 
rieceflity , but has always time and leifure to 
deliberate foberly and coolly concerning what are 
likely to be their confequences. 

The prudent man is not willing to fubjcil 
himfelf to any refponfibility which his duty does 
not impofe upon him. He is not a buIUer in 
bufinefs where Ke has no concern ; is not a meddler 
in other people s affairs ; is not a prof efled couAfellor 
or advifer, who obtrudes his advice where nobody 
is alking it. He confines himfelf, as much as his 
duty will permit , to his own affairs , and has no 
tafle for that fpolilh importance which many people 
wifh to derive from appearing to have fome influ- 
enie in the management of thofe of other people. 
Hp is ^averfe to enter into any party-difputes, 
liates faction, and is not always very forward to 
liflen to the voice even of noble and great ambition. 
When diitiniUy called upon , he will not decline 
the fervice of his country , but he will not cabal in 
order to force himfelf into it , and would be much 
better plealed that the public bufinefs were well 
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managed by fome other perfon , than that he 
himfelf fliould have the trouble, and incur the 
refponfibility , of managing it. In^the bottom of 
his heart he would prefer the undifiurbed enjoyment 
of fecure tranquillity , not only to all the vain 
fplendor of fuccefsful ambition, but to the real 
and foUd glory of performing the greateft and 
moll magnanimous actions. 

Prudence, in Ihort, when direded merely to 
the care of the health , of the fortune , and of 
the rank and reputation of the individual, though 
it is regarded as a moft refpe£iable , and even , in 
foine degree , as an amiable and agreeable quality^ 
yet it never is confidered as one , either of the 
moft endearing, or of the moft ennobling of the 
virtues. It commands a certain cold efieem, but 
feems not entitled to any very ardent love or 
admiration. 

Wife and judicious condufl, when directed to 
greater and nobler purpofes than the care of the 
health , the fortune , the rank and reputation of the 
individual , is frequently and very properly called 
prudence. We talk of the prudence of the great 
general, of the great ftatefman, of the great legiflator. 
Prudence is , in all thefe cafes, combined with many 
greater and more fplendid virtues, with valor, with 
extenfrve and ftrong benevolence, with afacred re- 
gard to the rules of juitice, and all thefe fupported 
by a proper degree of felf-command. This fuperior 
prudence , when carried to the higheft degree of 
perfection, necelTarily fuppofes the art, the talent, and 
the habit or difpoiition of ading with die moft perfe£i 
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propriety in every poffible circumftance and fitn- 
ation. It neceffarily fuppofes the utmoft perfeilion 
of all the intelleflual and of all the moral virtues* 
It is the beft head joined to the beft heart It is 
the moft perfeft wifdom combined with the moft 
perfeft virtTie. It conftitutes very nearly the charac^ 
ter of the Academical or Peripatetic fage , as the 
inferior prudence does that of the Epicurean. 

Mere imprudence, or the mere want of the capa- 
city to take care of oneWelf > is , with the generouf 
and humane , the objeft of compaflton ; with thofe 
of left delicate fentiments , of negle£t , or , at worft , 
of contempt , but never of hatred or indignation* 
When combined with other vices , however , it 
aggravates in the highefi degree the infamy and 
difgrace which would otherwife attend them. The 
artflil knave , whofe dexterity andr addrefs exempt 
him , though not from ftrong fufpicions , yet from 
pBnilhment or diftinft deteiiion , is too often 
received in the world with an indulgence which 
he by no means deferves. The awkward and foo- 
lifli one , who , for want of this dexterity and 
addrefs , is convicted and brought to punifliment, 
is the objeft of univerfal hatred , contempt , and 
derifion. In countries where great crimes fre- 
quently pafs unpunifhed; the moft atrocious aftionsr 
become almoft familiar , and ceafe to imprefs the 
people with that horror which is univerfally felt 
in countries where an exa£l adminiflration of jufiice 
takes place. The injuftice is the taxa^in both coun- 
tries f but the imprudence is often very differenti 
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In the latter, great crime$ are evidently great 
follies. In the former, they are not always con* 
fidered as fuch. In Italy, during the greaier part 
of the (ixteenth century, aflaflinations, murders, 
and even murders under truft , feem to have been 
almoft familiar among the fuperior ranks of people* 
Gxfar Borgia invited four of the little princes in - 
his neighbourhood, who all pofTeffed litde fove- 
reignties , and commanded little armies of their 
own, to a friendly conference at Senigaglia, 
where , as foon as they arrived , he put them all 
to death. This jjpfamous a£lion , thpugh certainly 
not approved of even in that age of crimes , 
feems to have contributed very little to the dif- 
credit , and not in the leaft to the ruin of the 
perpetrator. That ruin happened a few years after 
from caufes altogether difconnefled with this 
crime. Machiavel , not indeed a man of the niceA 
morality even for his own times, was refident, 
as minifter from the republic of Florence, at th/e 
court of Caefar Borgia when this crime was com^ 
xnitted. He gives a very particular account of it, 
and in that pure , elegant , and fimple language 
which diitinguiflies all his writings. He talks of.it 
very coolly 5 is pleafed with the addrefs with 
which Caefar Borgia conduced it; has much con* 
tempt for th,e dupery and weaknefs of the fufferers; 
but no companion for their miferable and un^ 
timely death , and no fort of indignation at the 
cruelty and £alihood of their murderer. ' The 
violence and injuftice of great conquerors are 
oftea reg^ded with foolilb wonder and 
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admiration; thofe of petty thieves , robbers , and 
•murderers, with contempt , hatred , and even 
horror upon all oocafions. The former, though 
they are a hundred times more mifchievous and 
defltru£live , yet when fuccefsful , they often pafs 
for deeds of the moll heroic magnanimity. 
The latter are always .viewed with hatred and 
averfion, as the follies, as well as the crimes, of 
the loweft and moft worthlefs of mankind. The 
injuftice of the former is certainly, at leaft, as 
great as that of the latter ; but the folly and im- 
prudence are not near fo great. A wicked and 
worthlefs man of parts often goes through the 
world with much more credit than he deferves. 
A wicked and worthlefs fool appears always , of 
all mortals, the moft hateful, as well as the mofl 
contemptible. As prudence combined with other 
virtues, conftitutes the nobleft; fo imprudence 
combined with other vices, conftitutes the vileft 
of all charad:er8. 
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Of the CharaAer of the Individual , fo far as it 
can ailed the Happinefs of other People. 



J HE charafler of every individual, fa far as 
it can 2ffe£t the happinefs of other people , muft 
do fo by its difpofition either to hurt or to be- 
nefii them. 

Proper refentment for injuftice attempted, or 
aftually committed, is the only motive which, 
•in the eyes of the impartial fpe£lator, can juftify 
our hurting or difturbing in any refpeft the hap- 
pinefs of our neighbour. To do fo from any 
other motive is itfelf a violation of the laws -of 
juftice , which force ought to be employed either 
to reftrain or to punifli. The wifdom of every 
ftate or commonwealth endeavours, as well as it 
can , to employ the force of the fociety to reftrain 
thofe who are fubjedl to its authority, front 
hurting ot difturbing the hpppinefs of one another. 
The rules which it eftabli/hes for this purpofe, 
conftitute the civil and criminal law of each par- 
ticular ftate or country. The principles upon 
which thofe rules either are , or ought to be founded , 
are the fubjeft of a particular fcience , of all fciences 
by far the moft important, but hitherto, perhaps, 
leafl; cultivated > tha( of natural jurifprudence^ 
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concerning whicfau. it belongs not to onr prefent 
fubjeft to entet into any detail. A facred and 
religious regard not to hurt or difturb in any ref- 
pe£l the happinefs of our neighbour , even in, 
thofe cafes where no law can properly protect him, 
conllitutes the character of the perfectly innocent 
and juft man ; a charafter which , when carried 
to a certain delicacy of attention , is always highly 
refpe£lable and even venerable for its own fake.^ 
and can fcarce ever fail to be accompanied with 
many other virtues , with great feeling for other 
people, with great humanity and great bene- 
volence. It is a character fuflBciently underftood , 
and requires no farther explanation. In the pre- 
fent feftipn I lhall only endeavour to explain the 
foundation of that order which nature feems to 
have traced out for the diftribution of our good 
offices, or for the diredionand employment of our 
very limited powers of beneficence : firft , towards 
individuals ; and fecondly , towards focieties. 

The lame unerring wifdom , it will be found , 
which regulates every other part of her condud, 
dire£ls, in this refpefl too, the order of her 
recommendations; which ai?e always ftonger or 
weaker in proportion as our beneficence is more 
or leis neceifary, or can be more or lefs ufeful. 
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Of the Order in which Individuals are recommended 
by nature to our care and attention. 

Eve R Y man , as the Stoics ufed to fay, is firft 
and principally recommended to his own care; 
and every man is certainly , in every refpeA , fit- 
ter and abler to take care of himfelf than of any 
other perfon. Every man feels his own pleafures 
and his own pains more fenfibly than thofe of 
other people. The former are the original fenfa- 
tions; the latter the reflefted or fympathetic 
images of thofe fenfations. The former may h% 
faid to be the fubftance ; the latter the fhadow. 

After himfelf , the members of his own family ^ 
thofe who ufually live in the fame houfe with him, 
his parents, his children, his brothers and fifters, 
are naturally the objefls of his warmefl affeftions* 
They are naturally and ufually the perfons upon 
whofe happinefs or mifery his conduct mufl have 
the greateft influence. He is more habituated to 
fympathize with them. He knows better how every 
thing is likely to affeft them, and his fympathy 
with them is more precife and determinate , than 
it can be with the greater part of other people* 
It approaches nearer, in fhort, to what he feels 
for himfelf. 

This fympathy too, and the afEedions which' 
are founded on it , are by nature more fhrongly 
dire<Sled towards his children than towards hit 
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parents , and his tendernefs for the former feem$ 
generally a more aftive principle , than his reve-» 
rence and gi;atitude towards the latter. In the 
natural ftate of things , it has already been obfer- 
ved, the exiftence of the child, for fome time 
after it comes into the world, depends altogether 
upon the care of the parent; that of the parent 
does not naturally depend upon the care of the 
child. In the eye of nature , it would feem , 2 
child is a more important objeil tlj^ an old man J 
and excites a much more lively, as well as .a 
miich more univerfal fympathy. It ought to do 
fo. Every thing may be expeded , or at leaft 
hoped , from t^ie child. In ordinary cafes , very 
little can be either expeded or hoped from the 
old man. The weaknefs of childhood interefts the 
affedions of the moft brutal and hard-hearted. It 
is only to the virtuous and humane, that the 
infirmities of old age are not the objeils ol con- 
tempt and averfion. In ordinary cafes, an old 
man dies without being much regretted by any 
body. Scarce a child can die without rending 
afunder the heart of foraebody. 

The earlieft friendlhrps , the friendlhips which 
are naturally contracted when the heart is moft 
fufceptible of that feeling, are thofe among brother! 
and fifters. Their good agreement, while they 
remain in the fame family, is necelfary for its 
tranquillity and happinefs. They are capable of 
giving more pleafure or pain to one another than 
to the greater part of other people. Their fitua- 
tion renders their mutual fympathy^ of the utmc^ 
importance to their common happinefs ; and ^ by 
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xhe wifdom of nature , the htne fituatioh , by 
obliging them to accommodate to one Another 
renders that fympathy more habitual, and there-^ 
by more lively , more diftinft , ahd more deter- 
minate. 

The children of btothertf fifliers are natu- 
rally conriefted by the friendfliip which , after 
feparating into dilfef'ent families, continues to take 
place between their parents. Their good agr^- 
jfnent improve*, the enjoyment of that friendlliip ; 
their difcord'^^onld diflurb it. As they feldom 
live in the fame family, however, though of more 
importance to one another, than to the greater 
part of other people , they are of much lefs than 
brothers and fiilerfi. As theif mutual fympathy i^ 
iefs neceflary , fo it is lefs habitual , and therefore 
proportionably weaker. 

The children of coufins, being ftill lefs con- 
ne£led, are of ftill lefs importance to one another; 
and the affeftidn gradually diminiflies as the rela- 
.fion grows more and more remote. 

What is called afFe£lion , is in reality nothing 
f)ut habitual fympathy. Our opncern in the hap- 
■pinefs or mifery of thofe who are the objects of 
what we call our affeilions; onr defire to pro- 
mote the one, and to prevent the other ; are either 
the a£lual feeling of that habitual fympathy , or* 
the necelfary confequences of that feelihg. Rela- 
tions being ufually placed in fituations which 
jaaturally create this habitual fympathy , it is ex- 
pefted that a fuitable degree of afFedion fliould take 
jilace ^ong them. We generally find that it 
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aftually does take place; we therefore naturally 
expeft ,that it fliould ; and \ye are , upon that 
account , more fliocked when , upon any oc- 
cafion, we find that it does not, Tlie general 
rule is eftablilhed, that perfons related to one 
another in a certain degree, ought always to be 
affefted towards one another in a certain manner, 
and that there is always the higheft impropriety , 
and fometimes even a fort of impiety, in their 
being afFe£led in a different manner. A parent 
without parental tendernefs, a child devoid of 
all filial reverence, appear monflers, the objefls , 
not of hatred only , but of horror. 

Though in a particular inflance , the circumflan- 
ces which ufually produce thofe natural affeflions, 
as they are called , may, by fome accident, not 
have taken place , yet refped for the general rule 
will frequently, in fome meafure, fupply thgir 
place , and produce fomething which , though not 
altogether the fame, may bear, however, a very 
coniiderable refemblance to thofe affeflions. 'A 
father is apt to be lefs attached to a child , who, 
by fome accident, has been feparated from him 
in its infancy , and who does not return to him till 
it is grown up to manhood. The father is apt 
to feel lefs parental tendernefs for the child ; the 
child , lefs filial reverence for the father. Brothers 
and fiflers, when they have been educated in diftant 
countries, are apt to feel a fimilar diminution of affec- 
tion. With the dutiful and the virtuous , however, 
refpeft for the general rule will frequently produce 
jpQBxeUung which^ though by no x^eans the fame, yet 
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may. very much refemble thofe natural afFe^lionf. 
Even during the feparation, ttie father and the child, 
the brothers or the fillers , are by no means in- 
different to one another. They all confider on© 
another as perfons to and from whom certain 
afFeiiions are due , and they live in the hopes of 
being fometime or another in a fituation to enjoy 
that friendfliip which ought naturally to have 
taken place among perfons fo nearly connedlecl. 
Till they meetj-theabfentfon, theabfent brother, 
axe frequently the favorite fon , the favorite 
brother. They have never offended, or, if they 
iiave , it is fo long ago> that the offence is forgofH 
ten , as fome childifli trick not worth the remenv- 
bering.. Every account they have heard of one 
another , if conveyed by people of any tolerable 
good nature,, has been, in the highefl degree, 
flattering and favorable. The abfent fon , the ab- 
fejit brother , is not like other ordinary fons and 
brothers 5 but an all-perfeft fon, an aH-perfe6l 
brother 5 and the moft romantic hopes are enter- 
tained of the happinefs to be enjoyed in the 
ftiendfhip and convcFfation* of fuch perfons. When 
they meet , it is often with fo ftrong a difpofition 
to conceive that habitual fympathy which con- 
ftitutes the family - affection , that they are very 
apt to fancy they have adually conceived it , and 
to behave to one another as if they had. Time 
and experience, however, I am afraid, too fre- 
quently undeceive them. Upon a more familiar 
acquaintance, they frequently difcover in one 
another habits , humors , ^nd inclinations^ 
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different from what they expe£led, to which, 
from want of habitual fympathy , from want of 
the real principle and foundation of what is 
properly called family-afFeftion , they cannot now 
eafily accommodate themfelves. They have never 
Jived in the fituation which almoft neceflarily 
forces that eafy accommodation , and though they 
may now be fincerely defirous to affnme it, they 
have really become incapable of doing fo. Their 
familiar converfatipn and intercoprfe foon become 
lefs pleafing to them , and , upon that account , lefs 
frequent. They ^lay continue to live with ope 
another in the mutual exchange of all eflential 
good offices , and with every other external ap-, 
•pearance of decent regard. But that cordial fatif- 
ia£lion , that delicious fympathy , that confidential 
ppennefs and eafe, which naturally take place in 
the copverfation of thofe who have lived long and 
familiarly with orijS another , it feldom happen? 
that they can cpmplet,ely enjoy. 

It is only , however , with the dutiful and the 
yirtuou3 , that the general rule has 6ven this flender 
authority. Wijh the diffipated , the profligate , and 
l^he vain , it is entirely difregard^ed. They are fo far 
from refpeAing it, that they feldom talk of it 
]3ut with the mpft indecent derifion; and an early 
and long reparation of this kind never fails to 
eftrange them mpft completely frpm pne another. 
With fuch perfons , refpeA for the general rule 
can at beft produce only a cold and aff e^led civility ( a 
very flepder femblancp of real regard); and even 
^his, the flighteft offence , the fmalleft oppofitioii 
0f inter eft > comnipnly piii^^n epd to altogether. 
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The education of boy« at diftant great fchools , 
bf young men at diftant colleges , of young ladies 
in diftant nunneries and boaj-ding-fchools, feems, in 
the higher ranks of life, to have hurt moft effentially 
the domeftic morals, and confequently the do- 
nieftic happiniefs, both of Prance and England, 
Do you wifli to educate yoqr children to be 
dutiful to their pare^its , to be kind and afFisftionate 
to their brothers and fifters ?^ put them under the 
tieceflity of being dutiful children , of being kind 
and affedionate brothers and fifters : educate them 
« in your own houfe. From their parent's houfe ^ 
they may , with propriety and advantage , go out 
every day to attend public fchools : but let their 
4welling be always at home. Refpeft for you 
muft always impofe a very ufeful reftraint upon 
their conduct; and refpeft for them may fre^ 
, quently impofe no ufelefs reftraint upon your own. 
Surely no acquirement, which can pofhbly be 
derived from what is called a public education, 
can make any fort of compenfation for what it 
almoft certainly and neceffarily loft by it. Domeftic 
education is the inftitution of nature; public 
education, the contrivance of man. It is furely 
unnecefTary tp fay , which is likely to be the wifefl. 

li\ fome tragedies and romances, we meet 
whh many beautiful and interefting fcenes , founded 
upon, what is called, the force of blood, or 
upon the wonderful affeftion which near- relations 
are (uppofed to conceive for one another, even before 
they Jmovi that they have any fuch connexion. 

11 
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This force of blood , however , I am afraid , exiftf 
no-where but in tragedies and romances. Even in 
tragedies and romances ^ it is never fuppofed to 
take place between any relations , but thofe who 
are naturally bred up in the fame houfe i between 
parents and children , between brothers and fifters. 
To imagine any fuch myfterious afFeftion between 
coufins 9 or even between aunts or uncles ^ and 
nephews or nieces , would be too ridiculous. 

In paftoral countries , and in all countries where 
the authority of law is not alone fufficient to give? 
perfed fecurity to every member of the ftate , all 
the different branches of the fame family common- 
ly chufe to live in the neighbourhood of one 
another. Their affociation is frequently neceflary 
for their common defence. They are all , from 
the higheft to the lowefl , of more or lefs importance 
to one another. Their concord flrengthens their 
neceifary affociation 5 their difcord always weakens, 
and might deflroy it. They have more intercourf© 
with one another , than with the members of any 
other tribe. The remotefl members of .the fame 
tribe claim fome connexion with one another ; 
and , where all other ^ circumilanees are equal , 
cxpeft to be treated with more difhnguilhed atten- 
tion than is due to thofe who have no fuch preten- 
fions. It is not many years ago that , in the High- 
lands of Scotland, the Chieftain ufed to confider 
the poorefl man of his clan , as his coufin and 
relation. The fame extenfive regard to kindred is 
faid to take place among the Tartars, the Arabs, 
the Turkom^uiSj and, I believe, among all other 
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nations who are nearly in the fame ftate of fociety 
in which the Scots Highlanders were about the 
beginning of the prefent century. 

In commercial countries, where the authority 
of law is always perfeftly fufficient to proteft the 
meaneft man in the ftate , the defcendaitts of the 
fame family , having no fuch motive for keeping 
together , naturally feparate and difperfe, as intereft 
or inclination may direcS. They foon ceafe to be 
of importance to one another; and in a few genera- 
tions, not only lofe all care about one another, 
but all remembrance of their commom origin, 
and of the connexion which took place among 
their anceftors. Regard for remote relations be- 
comes , in every country , lefs and lefs , according 
as this ftate of civilization has been longer and 
more completely eftabliflied; It has been longer 
and more completely eftabliflied in England than 
in Scotland; and remote relations are, accordingly, 
more confidered in the latter country than in the 
former , though , in this refpeft , the difference 
between the two countries is growing lefs and lefs 
every day. Great lords , indeed , are , in every 
country, proud of remembering and aeknowled-- 
ging their connexion with one another , however 
remote. The remembrance of fuch illuftrious 
relations flatters not a little the family -pride of 
them all; and it is neither from affeftion, nor 
from any thing which refembles affedion, but 
from the moft frivolous and childiih of all vanities , 
that this ]|:emembrance is fo carefully kept up. 
Should feme more humble', &ough , perhaps ^ 
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much nearer kinfman, prefume to put fuch great 
men in mind of his relation to their family^ 
they feldom fail to tell him that they are bad 
genealogifts , and miferably illrinformed concerning 
their, own family - hiftory. It is not in that 
order , I am afraid , that W(e are to expeil any 
extraprdinary extenfion of, what is called , natural 
afie^lion. 

I confider what is called yiatural affeftion as 
more the effeft of the moral than of the fuppofed 
phyfical connexion between the parent and the 
child. A jealous hufband, indeed , notwithflanding 
the moral connexion, notwithftanding. the child's 
having been educated in his own houfe, often 
regards, with liatred and averfion , that unhappy 
child which he fuppofes to be the offspring of his 
wife's infidelity. It is the lafting monument of a 
moft difigreeable adventure; of his own difhonor, 
and of the difgrace of his family. 

Among well-difpoied people, the neceffity or 
conveniency of mutual accommodation, very fre^ 
quently produces' a friendfliip not unlike that 
which takes place among thoie who are bom to 
live in the fame family. Colleagues in office > part* 
ners in trade , call one another brothers ; and 
frequently feel towards one another as if they 
yeally were fo. Their good agreement is an 
jidvantage to all ; and, if they are tolerably reafon-* 
^ble people , they arc naturally difpofed to agree. 
We exped that they fhould do fo ; and their 
4ifagreement is a fort of a foiall fcandal TheJ 
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Romans exprpffed this fort of attachment by th<J 
word necejfitudo J which, from the etymology, 
feems to dpnote that it was impofed by the 
neceffity of the fituation. 

Even the trifling circumftances of living in the 
fame neighbourhood, has fome effe£i: of the fam« 
kind. We reipeft the face of a man whom w« 
fee jBvery day, provided he has never offended 
us. Neighbours can be very convenient , and they 
can be very troublefome , to one another. If they 
are good fort of people , they are naturally difpo- 
fed to agree. We expefl their good agreement; and 
to be a bad neighbour is a very bad character, 
There are certain fmall good offices, accordingly, 
which are univerfally allowed to be due to j|. 
neighbour in preference to any other perfon who 
has no fuch connexion. 

This natural difpofition to accommodate and 
to affiniilate, as much as we can, our own fentir 
in ents , principles , and feefings, to thofe which 
we fee fixed and rooted in the perfons whom we 
are obliged to live and converfe a great deal with, 
is the caufe of the contagious effefts of both good 
and bad company. The man who affociatei 
chiefly with the wife and the virtuous, though he 
may not himfelf become either wife or virtuous , 
cannot help conceiving a certain refpeft at leafl for 
wifdom and virtue ; and the man whq affociateg 
chiefly with the profligate and the diffolute , though 
he may not himfelf become profligate and diffolute, 
mufl fiijMEi lofe , at leaft, all his original abhorrence 
pf PlllPig^cy ^1)4 diflblutioQ lof mfUinersy Ti|« 
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fimilarity of family - charaflers , which we fo fre- 
quently fre tranfmitted through feveral fuccelhve 
generations, may, perhaps be partly owing to 
this difpofition, to alRmilate onrfelves to thofe 
whom we are obliged to live and converfe a great 
deal with. The family - charafter , however, like 
tHe family-countenance, feems to be owing, not 
altogether to the moral , but partly too to the 
phyfical connexion. The family - countenance is 
certainly altogether owing to the latter. 

But of all attachments to an individual, that which 
is founded altogether upon efteem and approbation 
of his good conduft and behaviour, confirmed ' 
by much experience and long acquaintance , is , 
by far, the moft refpeftable. Such friendfhips, 
arifing not from a conflrained fyropathy , not 
from a fympathy, which has been aflumed and 
rendered habitual for the fake of convenience and . 
accommodation 5 but from a natural fympathy, 
from an .involuntary feeling that the perfons to 
whom we attach ourfelves are the natural and pro- 
per objefls of efteem and approbation ; can exift 
only among men of virtue. Men of virtue only 
can feel that entire confidence in the conduft and 
behaviour of one another, which can, at all times, 
alTure them that they can never cither offend or 
be offended by one another. Vice is always 
A capricious : virtue only is regular and orderly. 
The attachment which is founded upon the 
love of virtue, as it ia certainly, of all attach- 
ments , the mofl virtuous ; fo it is likewife the 
happiei)^ as well as the moft permanent and fecuror 
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Such friendHhips need not be confined to a fmgle 
perfon, but may fafely embrace all the wife and 
virtuous , with whom we have been long and 
intimately acquainted , and upon whofe wifdom 
and virtue we can , upon that account , entirely 
depend. They who would confine friendfliip to . 
two perfons , „feem to confound; the wife fecurity ; * 
of friendfliip with the jealoufy and folly of love. ^ ^ 
The hafty , fond , and foolifli intimaciei of young r 
people , founded , commonly , upon fome flight 
jfimilarity of charafter , altogether unconneftedt 
with good conduct , upon a tafte J perhaps , for the 
fame ftudies , the fame amufements , the fame 
diverfions , or upon their agreement in fome 
Angular principle or opinion , not commonly * 
adopted; thofe intiniacies which a freak begins, ^ 
and which a fr^ak puts an end to , how agreeable 
foever they may appear while they laft , can by 
no means deferve the facred and venerable name 
of firiendfliip. * 

Of all the perfons , howet'er , whom nature, j^^/ 
points out for our peculiar beneficence , there are ^- 
none to whom it feems more properly direiied .-^'"^ 
than to thofe whofe beneficence we have ourfelve* * . 
ailready experienced. Nature , which formed men 
for that natural kindnefs , fo necefiary for their - - ^ • ^ 
h^ppinefs , renders every man the peculiar objeft 
of kindnefs, to the perfons to whom he himfelf 
has been kind. Though their gratitude fliould 
not always correfpond to his beneficence, yet the 
fenfe of his merit , the fympathetic gratitude 
of the impartial fpedlator, will 4^ways corrtfpond 
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to it. The general indignation of other people, 
againft the bafenefs of their ingratitude , will 
^ven fometimes^ incfeafe the general fenfe of 
his merit No benevolent man ever loft altogethet 
the fruits of his benevolence. If he does not 
always gather them from the perfons frorti whom 
he ought to have gathered them , he feldom fails 
to gather them, and with a tenfold increafe, 
from other people.' Kindnefs is the parent of 
lindnefs ; and S to bre beloved by our brethren 
be the great obje6l of otir ambition , the fureft 
way of obtaining it is, by on^ condud to fkow 
that we really love them. 

After the perfons who are - recomTiiehded to^ 
our beneficence, either by their connexion With 
ourfelves,. by their perfonal qualities, or by 
their paft fervices , come thofe who are pointed 
out, nrot indeed to. What is called, our friendflhip,' 
but to our benevolent attention and good offices y 
thofe who are diftingiliflied by their extraordinary . 
rjfjtuation-; the greatly fortunate and the greatly 
|.:trnfortunate , ^ the rich and the powerful , ' the 
}pooT and the wretched. The diftinftion of 
Wttks , the peace and order of fociety , are *, in a 
great meafure, founded upon the refpeft which 
we naturally conceive for the former. The relief 
and confolation of human mifery depen d altogether 
upon our compaflion for the latter. The pieace 
and order of fociety , is of more importance 
than even the relief of the miferable. Our 
refpeft for the great , accordingly , is moft apt 
to offend by its excefs ; ous fellow -feeUng f^t. 
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the miferable, by itsf defeft^ Moraliftd pxhort 
us to charity and compallion. They warn tis againft 
the fafcination of greatnefs. This fafcination, indeed^ 
is fo powerful , that the rich and the great are 
too often preferred to the wife and the virtuous* 
Natute has wifely judged that the difiiriftion of 
ranks ^ the peace and order of fodety, would rcrft 
more fecurely upon the plain and palpable difference 
of birth and fortune, than upon the invi{ible and 
often uncertain differerjCcf of wifdom ai>d virtue. 
The undiflinguifliing eyes of the great mob of 
mankind can well enough perceive the former : it 
is with difficulty that the nice difcernment of the 
wife and the virtuous can forhetimes diftinguilfc 
the latter. In the order of all thofe recommend- 
ations 5 the benevolent wifdom of natute i9 
equally evident. 

It may, perhapis ^ be unrfecelfary fo obferVe, that 
the combination of two , or more , of thofe exciting * 
caufes of kindnefs, increafes the kindnefs. Th«f 
favo^ and partiality which, when there is n0((fi*L ; 
envy in the cafe , we naturally bear to greatnefflf/^i "> 
- are much increafed wlieii it is joined with wifdoriir' ?^ , . 
and virtue. If, notwithftanding that wiftlom ana 
virtue, the great man Ihould fall into thofe mif-f / 
fortunes, thofe dangers and diftrelfes, to which thef 
moft exalted ttations are often tlie mofl expofed^ 
we ate much more deeply interefted in his fortune^ 
than we Ihould be in that of a perfon equally 
vittuous , but in* a more humble fituation-^ 
The moft interefting fubjefts of tragedies and! 
fo^ianees are the misfbrtunes of virtuous and 
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magnanimous kings and princes. If , by the 
wifdom and manhood of their exertmns, they 
fliould extricate themfelves from tliofe misfortunes, 
and recover completely their foritijer fuperiority 
and fecnrity , we cannot help viewing them with 
the moft enthufiaftic and even extravagant ad- 
miration. The grief which we felt for their diftrefs, 
the joy which we feel for their profperity, feem 
to comj^ine together in enhancing that partial 
admiration which we naturally conceive both for 
the ftation and the chara£ler. 

When thofe different beneficent affe£Uous hap- 
pen to draw different ways , to determine by any 
precife rules in what cafes we ought to comply 
with the one , and in what with the other , is , 
perhaps, altogether impoflible. In what cafes friend- 
fliip ought to yield to gratitude , or gratitude to 
friendihip; in what cafes the ftrongeft of all natu- 
ral affections oilght to ' yield to a regard for the 
fafety of thofe fuperiors upon whofe fafety often! 
depends th^i of the whole foeiety ; and in what 
cafes natural affeftion may, without impropriety, 
prevail over that regard; muft be left altogether' 
to the decifion of the man within the breaft , the 
fuppoied impartial fpeClator , the great judge and 
arbiter of our conduft. If we place ourfelves com- 
pletely in his fituation, if we really view ourfelves 
with his eyes , and as he views us , and liften 
with diligent and reverential attention to what he 
fuggefls to us, his voice will never deceive us. 
We fhall ftand in need of no cafuiflic rules to 
!^e£l our Condu£L Th^fe it is often impofTible to 

accommodate 
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accommodate to all the different iliades and gra-» 
dations of circumflance, chara£ler, and fituation, 
to differences and diftinftions which , though not 
imperceptible, are, by their nicety and delicacy^ 
often altogether undefinable. In that beautiful 
tragedy of Voltaire , the Orphan of China while 
we admire the magnanimity of Zamti , who is 
willing to facrifice the life of his own child, in 
order to preferve that of the, only feeble remnant 
of his ancient fovereigns and maflers ; we not 
only pardon , but love the maternal tendernefs of 
Idame , who , at the rifque of difcovering the 
important fecret of her hufband, reclaims her 
ih&nt from the cruel hands of the Tartars, into 
which it had been delivered. 

C HAP. II 

4)f ^ the order in which Societies are by naturi^ 
recommended to- our Beneficence* 

The fame prinxriples that direft the order in 
which individuals are recommended to our be- 
neficence 5 direft that lifcewife in which focietie* 
are recammended to it Thofe to which it is , or 
may be oi moft importance, are firft and princi* 
pally recommended to it. 

The ftate or fovereignty in which we have been 
Jborn and educated, and under the protection of 
which we continue to live, is, in ordinary cafes, the 
greateft fociety upon whofe happinefs ormifery, 
0VLV good or bad condu^ can have much in£iuenc«i 
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Jt is accordingly, by nature, moft ftrongly reconi- 
raended to us. Not only we ourfelves , but all 
the obje£ls of our kindeft aiFe6Uons , our children^ 
pur parents , our relations , our friends , our bene^ 
faflors, all thofe whom we naturally love and 
revere the mofi, are commonly comprehended 
within it; and their profperity and fafety depends 
in fome meafure upon its profperity and fafety. It 
is by nature , therefore , endeared to us , not only 
by all our felfifh , but by all our private bene-» 
volent afleflions. Upon account of our owu 
connexion with it , its profperity and glory feem 
to refle£l fome fort of honor upon ourfelves. When 
we compare it with other focieties of the fame 
kind , we are proud of its fuperiority , and morti- 
fied in fome degree , if it appears in any refpe£l 
below them. All the illuftrious charaflers which , 
it has produced in former times ( for againft thofe 
of our own times envy may fometimes prejudice 
us a little) , its warriors , its ftatefmen , its poets , 
its philofophers , and men of letters of all kinds f 
we are difpofed to view with the moft partial 
admiration , and to rank them ( fometimes moil 
unjuftly) above thofe of all other nations. The 
patriot who lays down his life for the fafety , or 
even for the vain-glory of this fociety , appears to 
aft with the moft exaft propriety. He appears to 
view himfelf in the light in which the impartial 
fpeftator naturally ai^d n^eceffarily views him, as 
but one of the multitude , m the eye of that equi- 
table judge, of no more cohfequence than any other 
hi it, but bound at all times to facrifice and devote 
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himfelf td the fafety , to the fervice , and even to 
the glory of the greater number. But though thia 
Sacrifice appears to bei perfectly juft and proper, 
we know how difficult it is to rtiake it , and how 
few people are capable of making it His. con- 
duct, therefore, excites not only our entire appro-^. 
l^atton, but our llighefl Wonder arid admiration, 
and feems to merit all ihef applaufe which can bd 
due to the moft herdic virtue. The traitor , on the 
Contrary, who , in foriid peculiar fituatidn , fancied 
he can promote his dwn little iritereft by be-» 
trayitig td the public enemy that of his native 
clounti*y; who, regardlefs of the judgment of the 
man Within the breaflj prefers himfelf, in this 
refpeft fo lliamefully ahd fo bafely, to all thofef 
with whom he has any connexion ; appears to be 
|jf all villains the molt deteftable. 

The love of our oWh nation often difpotes us to 
yiew, with the moft malignant jealoufy and envy^ 
^e pTofperity and aggrandizement of any dthet 
peighbouring ^nation. Independent, and neigh- 
bouring nations , having ho common fuperior td 
decide their difputes, all live in gontinual dread 
and fufpicion of one another. EacK fovereigri , ex- 
peftirig little juftice ftorti his neighbours , is dif- 
pofed to treat them with as little as he expefts froni 
them. The regard for the laws of natidn^, or for 
thofe rules which independent ftates profefs or 
pretend to think themfelves bound to obferve in 
their dealings With one anoiher , is often very 
little more than mere pretence and prof effion. From 
the Iknalleft intereft, upon the flighteft provocatidni. 

Fa 
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we fee thofe rules eveyy day, either evaded or 
diredly violated without fliame or remorfe. Each 
nation forefees, or imagines it forefees ^ its own 
fubjugation in the increafmg power and aggran- 
dizement of any of its neighbours ; and the mean 
principle of national prejudice is often founded 
upon the noble one of the love of our own 
country. The fentence with which the elder 
Cato is faid to have concluded every fpeech which 
he made in the f^nate, whatever might be the 
fubjeft, " // is my opinion lUemfe that Carthage 
" ought to be dejlroyed , " was the jiatural expref- 
fion of the favage patriotifm of a ftrong but coarfe 
mind , enraged almoft to madnefs againft a foreign 
nation from which his own had fuffered fo much. 
The more humane fentence with which Scipio 
Nafica is faid to have concluded all his fpeeches , ^ 
« // is my opinion Ukewife that Carthage ought not to 
" be de/lroyed ^" was the li^peral expreffion of a 
more enlarged and enlightened mind, who felt 
no averfion to the profperity even of an old / 
enemy, when reduced to a ftate which could no 
Ibnger be formidable to Rome. France and Eng- 
land may each hi them have fome reafon to dread 
the increafe of the naval and military power of 
the other ; . but for either of them to envy the 
internal happinefs and profperity of the other, 
the cultivation of its lands, the advancement of 
its manufa£lures , the increafe of its commerce, 
the fecurity and number of its ports and harbours, 
its proficiency in all the liberal arts and fci^nces , 
ii furely beneath the dignity of two fuch gr^at 
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nations. Thefe are all real Improvements of the 
world we live in. Mankind are benefited, human 
nature is ennobled by them. In fuch improve- 
Vnents each nation ought, not only to endeavour 
itfelf to excel, but from the love of mankind, to 
promote , inftead of obftruiling the excellence of 
its neighbours. Thefe are all proper objefts of natw 
onal emulation , not of national prejudice or envy^ 
The love of our own country feems not to be 
derived from the love of mankind. The former 
fentiment is altogether independent of the latter, 
and feems fometimes even to difpofe us to aft 
inconfiftently with it. France may contain , per- 
haps, near three times the number of inhabitants 
v^hich Great Britain contains. In the great fociety 
of mankind \ therefore , the profperity of France 
(hould appear to be an objeft of much greater 
importance than that of Great Britain. The Britifih 
fubjeft, however, who, upon that account fliould 
prefer upon all occafibns th^ profperity of the former 
to that of the latter country, would not be thought a 
good citizen of Great Britain. We do not love our 
country merely as a part of the great fociety of man- 
kind : we love it for its own fake , and independently 
of any fuch confideration. That wifdom which 
contrived the fyftem of human alfeftions , as well as 
that of every other part of liature, feems to have jud- 
ged that the intereft of the great fociety of mankind 
would be befl: promoted by dire£ling the principal 
attention of (Bach individual to that particular portion 
of it, which- was moil within the fphere both of hi& 
abilities and of his underftanding. 

F 3 
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National prejudices and hatreds feldom extend 
l^eyond neighbouring nations. We very weakly 
^nd foolilhly , perhaps , call the French our natu- 
ral enemies; and they perhaps, as weakly and* 
' foolilhly , confider us in the fame manner. Nf?ithcr 
they nor we bear any fort of envy to the prof- 
perity of China or Japan. . It very rarely happens , 
however , that our good-will towards fuch diftant 
<:ountrie5 can be exerted with much effedl. 

The moft extenfive public benwolence which 
can commonly be exerted with any confiderable 
^Se£\. , is that of the ftatefmen , who projeil and 
form alliances among neighbouring or not very 
fJiftant nations, for th^ prefervation either, of 
^hat is called, thp balance of power , or of the 
general pjsace and tranquillity of the ftatcs within 
the circle pf their negociations. The flatefmen, 
Jiowever, who plan and execute fuch treaties, 
have feldom any thing in view, but the intereft 
of their refpedive countries. Sometimes , indeed, 
their views are more e^ftenfive. The Count 
d'Avaux , thte plenipotentiary pf France , at the 
treaty of Munfter , would have been willing to 
facrifice bis life (according to the Cardinal de 
Retz , a man npt over- credulous in the virtue 
of other people ) in order to have ref^ored , by 
that treaty, the general tpinquillity of Europe, 
King Vyilliana feems to have ha4 a real ?eal for 
^he liberty and independency pf the greater part 
pf the fovereign flates of Europe ; which , perhaps , 
plight be a gpod deal ijitt^ulated by his particular aver-r 
fion to France, the ftate from wjiicl^j 4uring his time. 
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that liberty and independency were principally 
in danger. Some fliare of the fame fpirit feems to 
have defoended to the firft miniftry of Queen 
Anne. 

Every independent ftate is divided into many 
different orders and focieties , each of which haS' 
its own particularpowers, privileges, andimmunitiesi 
Every individual is naturally more attached to his 
own particular order or fociety , than to any other. 
His own intereft , his own vanity , the intereft and 
vanity of many of his friends ||md companions ^ 
are commonly a good deal cmne6led with iu 
He is ambitious to extend its privileges and 
immunities. He is zealous to ' defend them 
againfl the encroachments ' of every other order 
or fociety. 

Upon the manner in which any ftate is divided 
into the different orders and focieties which compofe 
it , and upon the particular diftribution which has 
been made, of their refpeilive powers, privileges, 
and immunities, depends, what is called, the 
conftitution of that particular ftate^ 

Upon the ability of each particular order or 
fociety to maintain its own powers , privileges , 
and immunities , againft the encroachments of 
every other, depends the ftability of that particular 
iconftitution. That particular conftitution 19 
neceffarily mare cr lefs altered , whenever any of 
its fubordinate parts is either raifed above or 
tiepreffed below whatever had been its former 
tank and condition. 

F4 
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All thofe different orders and focieties are 
dependent upon the flate to which they owe 
their fecurity and proteftion. That they are all 
fubordinate to that ftate, and eftabliflied only in 
fubferviency to its profperity and prefervatipn , is 
s truth acknowledged by the moft partial member 
of every one of them. It may often, however,^ 
be hard to convince him that the profperity arid 
prefervation of the ilate require any diminution 
of the powers, privileges, and immunities of his 
own particular order or fociety. This partiality, 
though it may fometimes be unjuft , may not , upon 
that account, be ufelefs. It checks the fpirit of 
innovation. It tends to preferve whatever is the 
cftablifhed balance among the different orders and 
focieties into which the ftate is divided; and while 
it fometimes appears to obftrufl fome alterations 
of government which may hp fafliionable and 
popular at the time , it contributes in reality to 
the ftability and permanency of the whole fyftem. 

The love of our country feems, in ordinary 
cafes, to involve in it two different principles j 
firft , a certain refpeft and reverence for that' 
conflitution or form of government ^vhich is 
aftually eflablilhec^ ; and fecondly , an earneft 
defire to render the condition of our fellow-citizena 
as fafe, refpeftable, and happy as we can. He 
is not a citizen who is not difpofed to refpe£i the 
laws and to obey the civil magiflrate ; and he is 
certainly not a good citizen who does not wifli 
to promote, by every means in his power, the 
welfare of the whole fociety of his fellow-citizens* 
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In peaceable and quiet times, thofe two principles 
generally coincide and lead to the fame conduft.^ 
The fupport of the eftabliflied government feems 
evidently the beft expedient for maintaining the 
fafe, refpeilable , and happy fituation of our fellow- 
citizens,- when we fee that this government aiSually 
maintains them in that fituation. But in times of 
public difcontent , f a£lion , and diforder , thofe 
two different principles may draw different ways , 
and even a wife man may be difpofed to think 
fome alteration neceffary in that conftitution or 
form of government, which , in its a£tual condition 
appears plainly unable to maintain the public 
tranquillity. In fuch cafes, however, it often requires, 
perhaps , the highefl effort of political wifdom to 
determine when a real patriot ought to fupport 
and endeavour to re-eflablifh the authority of the old 
fyflem, and when he ought to give way to the more 
daring , but often dangerous fpirit of innovation. 

Foreign war and civil faftion are the two 
fituations which afford the mbfl fplendid opportu- 
nities for the difplay of public fpirit. The hero who 
ferves his country fuccefsfuUy in foreign war grati- 
j&es the wiflies of the whole nation, and is, 
upon that account , the objeft of univerfal gra- 
titude and admiration. In times of civil difcord, 
the leaders of the contending parties, though 
they may be admired by one half of their 
fellow -citizens , are commonly execrated by 
the other. Their charafters and the merit of 
their refpe^live fervices appear commonly more 
doubtful The glory which is acquired by foreign 
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war is, upon this account, almoft always mor^ 
pure and more fplendid than that which can be 
acquired in civil fa£lion. 

The leader of the fuccefsful party, however, if 
he has authority enough to prevail upon his own 
friends to aft with proper temper and modera- 
tion (which he frequently has not), may fome- 
times render to his coimtry a fervic^e much more 
effential and important than the greateil vi£lories 
and the mofl extenfive conquefls. He may re- 
cftablifli and improve the conflitution , and from 
the very doubtful and ambiguous character of 
the leader of a party, he may afTume the greateft 
•and noblefl of all charaflers, that of the refor- 
mer and legiflator of a great flate; and, by the 
wifdom of his inftitutions fecure the internal 
tranquillity and happinefs of his fellow-citizens 
for many fucceeding generations. 

Amidft the turbulence and diforder. of fa£lion , 
a certain fpirit of fy/lem is apt to mix itfelf with 
that public^fpirit which is founded upon the love 
of humanity, upon a real fellow-feeling with the 
inconveniences and diilrefTes to which fome of 
our. fellow-citizens may be expofed. This fpirit 
of fyftem commonly takes the direction of that 
inore gentle public fpirit; always animates it, and 
often inflames it even to the madnefs of fanaticifm. 
The leaders of the difcontented party feldom fail 
to hold out fome plaufible plan of reformation 
yhich, they pretend, will not only remove the 
inconveniences and relieve the difheffes immedi- 
ately cpiyiplained of, but will prevent, in all time 
icoming, any return of the like inconveniences 
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and diftrelTes. They often propofe, upon this ac- 
count , to new-model the conftitution, and to 
alter, in fome of its moft eflential parts, that 
fyftem of governnnent under which the Nfubje£U 
of a great empire have enjoyed, perhaps, peace, 
fecurity, and even glory, during the courfe of 
feveral centuries together. The great^body of the 
party are commonly intoxicated with the imagi- 
nary beauty of this ideal fyftem, of which they 
have no experience, but which has been repre- 
fented to them in all the moft dazzling 'Color* 
in which 1>he eloquence of their leaders- could 
paint it. Thofe leaders themfelves, though they 
originally may have meant nothing but their own 
aggrandizement, Secome many of them in time 
the dupes of thdr own fophiftry, and are as eager 
for this ^reat reformation as the weakeft *ind 
fooliflieft of. their followers. Even though th« 
leaders fliould have preferved their own heads , as 
indeed they commonly da, free from this fana- 
ticifm, yet they dare not always difappoint the 
expectation of their followers; but are often 
obliged , though contrary to their principle and 
their confcience , to a£l as if they were under the 
common delufion. The violence of the party, 
refufing all palliatives, all temperaments, all 
reafonable accommodations, by requiring too 
much frequently obtains nothing ; and thofe in- 
« conveniences and difhreffes which, with a little 
moderation , might in a great meafure have been 
removed and relieved , are left altogetlier Ayitho»{ 
the hope of areme4]^ 
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The man whofe public fpirit is prompted alto- 
gether by humanity and benevolence, will refp^i^l 
the eftabliflied powers and privileges even of indivi- 
/ duals , and ftill more thofe of the great orders and 
focieties , into which the ftate is divided. Though 
he fliould confider ibme of them as in fome mea- 
fure abufive he will content himfelf witli mode- 
rating , what he often cannot annihilate without 
great violence. When he cannot conquer the 
rooted prejudices of the people by reafon and 
perfuafion , he will not attempt to fubdue them 
by force ; but*will religioufly bbferve wh^t, by 
Cicero, is juflly called the divir^e maxim of Plato, 
never to ufe violence to his country no more 
than to his parents. He will accommodate, as well 
as he can, his public arrangements to the con-» 
firmed habits and prejudices of the people; and 
will remedy as well as he can , the inconve-* 
niences which may \ flow from the want of thofe 
regulations which the people are averfe to fubmit 
to. When he cannot eflablilh the right , he will 
not difdain to ameliorate the wrong,* but like 
Solpn , when he cannot eflablilh the befl fyflem of 
laws ) he will endeavour to leftablilh the befl that 
the people can bear. 

The nian of fyflem , on the contrary y is apt to 
be very wife in his own conceit; and is often fa 
enamoured with the fuppofed beauty of his own 
ideal plan of government , that he cannot fuffer the^ 
finallefl deviation from any part of it He goes on 
to eflablilh it completely and in all its parts, with- 
out any regard either to the great interefts^ or to 
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the ftrong prejudices which may oppofe it. He 
feems to imagine that he can arrange the different 
membeh of a great lociety with as much eafe as 
the hand arranges the diiFerent pieces upon a 
chefs-rboard. He does not confider that the pieces 
upon the chefs-board have no other principle of 
motion befides that which the hand impreffes 
upon them; but that, in the great chefs-board of 
human fociety , every fingle piece has a principle 
of motion of its own , altogether different from 
that which the legiflature might chufe to imprefs 

; upon it If thofe two principles coincide and a6l 
in the fame dire£lion , the game of human fociety 
will go on eafily and harmonioufly , and is very 
likely to be happy and fuccefsful. If they are 
oppofite or different, the game will go on mife^ 

' rably, and tKe fociety muft be at all times in the 
higheft degree of diforder. 

Some, general, and even fyftematical , ideSt of 
the perfedion of policy and law, may no doubt 
be neceffary for direfting the views of the ftatet 
man. ^ But to infift upon eflabliihing , and upon 
eflablifhing all at once, and in fpite of all 
oppofition , ^ every thing which that idea, may 
feem to require , ' inufl often be the higheft 
degree of arrogance. It is to ereft his own 
judgment into the fupreme ftandard of right and 
wrong. It is to fancy himfelf the only wife and 
worthy man in the commonwealth , and that his 

. fellow-citizens Chould accommodate themfelves 
to him and not he to them. It is upon this 
account that of all poUtiqid fpec^lators^ fovex^ 
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eign prirtcei are by far the moft dangerous. 
This arrogance is perfectly familiar to them. They 
entertain no doubt of the immenfe fuperiority of 
their own judgment. ^When fuch imperial and 
royal reformers, therefore, condefcend to <ron- 
template the eonftitution of the country which is 
committed to their government , they feldom fee 
any thing fo wrong in it as the obftrudions which: 
it may fometimes oppofe to the execution of 
their own will. They hold in contempt the 
divine maxim of Plato , and confider the ftate at 
made for themfelves, riot themfelves for the ftatc 
The great objei^l of their reformation, therefore^ 
is to remove thofe obfh:u£lions ; to reduce the 
authority of the nobility ; to take away the pri- 
vileges of cities and provinces, and to fender* 
botli the greateft • individuals and the greateft 
orders of tlie ftate , as incapable of oppofmg theit 
jGonimands, as the weakeit and moft infignihcant 
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CHAP. lit 

Of univerjal Benevolence. 

GH our.effe£iual good offices dari very 
feldom be extended to any wider fociety than 
that of our own cotintry ; our good-will is circurn- 
fcribed by no boundary, but may embrace the 
immenfity of the univerfe. We cannot form the 
idea of any innocent and fenfible being, whofe 
"ppinefs we Ihould not defire, or to whofe miferyy 
hen diftirtAly brought home to the imagination ^ 
Me Ihould not have fome degree of averfiorf. The 
idea of z liiifchievou^ , though fenfible , beings 
indeed , naturally provokes ouf hatred : bqt the 
ill-will which , in this cafe, we bear to if, h really 
the efFedl of our trniverfal b^eVolence. It is the 
effeiSl of the fympathy which we feel with thel 
mifery and refentment of thofe other innocent andt 
fenfible beings, whofe happihefs is difturbed by 
its malice. ' 

This uniVerfal beneVoTence , holv nobfe arid gene^ 
rotis 'foever , Can be the fource -of no folid happin^fa 
to any man who is not thoroughly convinced thai 
all the inhabitants of the tmiverfe , the mearieflf 
as well as the greateft, are uiider the immediatd 
care and protedion of that great , benevolent , ;incl 
all-wife Being , who direfl* all the movements of 
nature; and who is determined, by his own tmal* 
terable perfections, to maintain in it, at all time^j 
(the gre*iteflt ppllible quantity of hapjrinefr. T6 thUi 




oniverfal benevolence , on the contrary , the very 
fufpicion of a fatherlefs world, muft be the moft 
melancholy of all refledions ^ from the thought 
that all the unknown regions of infinite and in- 
comprehenfible fpace may be filled with nothing 
but endlefs mifery and wretchednefs. All the 
fplendor of the higheft profperity can never en- 
lighten the gloom with which fo dreadful an idea 
muft necefTarily overfhadow the imagination ; nor, 
in a wife and virtuous man, can all the forrow 
of the moft affli£ling adverfity ever dry up the 
joy which necefTarily fprings from the habitual 
and thorough convidlion of the truth of the confe. 
trary fyftem. 

The wife and virtuous man is at all times willing 
that his own private intereft fhould be facrificed 
to the public intereft of his own particular order 
or fociety. He is at all times willing, too, that the 
intereft of this order or fociety fhould be facrificed 
to the greater intereft of the ftate or fovereignty , 
of which it is only a fubordinate pari He fhould, 
therefore, be equally willing that all thofe inferior 
interefts Ihould be facrificed to the greater intereft 
of the univerfe, to the intereft of that great fociety 
of all fenfible and intelligent beings, of which 
God himfelf is the immediate adminiftrator and 
direftor. If he is deeply impreffed with the ha- 
bitual and thorough convidion that this benevo- 
lent, and all-wife Being can admit into the fyftem 
of his government , no partial evil which is not 
neceflary for the univerfal good , he muft confider 
aUthe znisfortiuies which may befal himfelf, hift 

friencto^i 
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friends > his fociety , or his country , ad neceffary 
for the profperity of the univerC^ , and therefore 
as what he ought, not only to fubmit to with 
refignation, but as what he himfelf, if he had 
known all the connexions and dependencies of 
things, ought fmcerely and devoutly to have 
vvilhed for. 

Nor doe* this magnanimous refignatioli to the 
will of the great Direftor of the univerfe , feem 
in any refpedt beyond the reach of human nature* 
tood foldiers, who both love and truft their 
general, frequently march with more gaiety and 
•alacrity to the forlorn ftation , from which they 
never e^cpeft to return , than they would to 'one 
where there was neither difficulty nor danger. In 
marching to the latter , they could feel no other 
fentiment >han that of the dulnefs of ordinary duty: 
in marching to the former , they feel that they are 
making the nobleft exertion which it is poffible 
for man to make. They know that their general 
would not have ordered them upon this ftation , 
had it not beep neceffary for the fafety of the 
army, for the fuccefs of the war. They cheerfully 
facrifice their own little fyftems to the* profperity 
of a greater fyftem* They take an affeilionate 
leave of their comrades , to whom they wifh all 
happinefs and fiiccefs; and march out , not only 
with fubmilfive obedience, but often with fhouti 
of the moft joyful exultation, to that fatal, but 
fplendid and honorable flation to which they are 
appointed. No condudor of an army can defervQ 
more unlimited truft , mof e ardent and zealouji 
Vol. IL G 
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afFeiiion , than the great Gonduftor'' of the uni-» 
verfe. In the greateft public as well as private 
difaftcrs , a wile man ought to confider that he 
himfelf , his friends and countrymen , have only 
been orde^d upon the forlorn Aation of the uni- 
verfe; that had it not been necelTary for the good 
of the whole, they would not have been fo orde- 
red ; and that it is their duty , not only with 
humble refignation to fubmit to this allotment, 
but to endeavour to embrace it with alacrity and 
joy. A wife man fhould furely be capable of 
doing what a good foldier holds himfelf at all 
times in readinefs to do. 

The idc(a of that divine Being, whofe bene- 
volence and wifdom, have, from all eternity, 
contrived and conduced the immenfe machine of 
the univerfe, fo as at all times to produce the 
greateft poflible quantity of happinefs , is certainly 
of all the objeils of human contemplation by far 
the moft fublime. Every other thought necef- 
farily appears mean in the comparifon. The man 
>vhom we believe to be principally occupied in 
this fublime contemplation , feldom fails to be the 
objefl of our higheft veneration ; and though his 
life fliould be altogether contemplative , we often 
regard him with a fort of religious, refped much 
fuperior to that with which we look upon the moft 
adive and ufeful fervant of the commonwealth* The 
Meditations of Marcus Antoninus, which turn prin- 
cipally upon this fubjed, have contributed more, 
perhaps, to the general admiration of his chatf 
after , than all the different tranfaftions of his 
juft , merciful , and beneficent reign. 
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The adnrriniftratiori df the great fyftem of the 
Univerfej however, the care of theuniVerfal happi- 
nefs of all rational and.fenfible beings, is the bufi-^ 
nefe o^God and not oi mah. To man is alloted 
a much humbler department , but one much 
more fuitable to the weaknefs of his powers , and 
to the narrownefs of his coniprehenflon; the care 
of his own happinefs, of that of his fajnily, Ijis 
friends , his country : that he is occupied in contem- 
plating the moire fublimej dan never b*e an excufe 
for his negledling the more humble department ; 
and he muft hot expofe himfelf to the charge 
tvhich. Avidius Cafliils is faid to have brought^ 
perhaps Utijufl^ly, againft Marcus Antoninus ; that 
while he employed himfelf in philofophical fpecu- 
lations , and contemplated the profperity of the 
univerfe , he neglefted, that of the Roman empire. 
The moft fublime fpeculation of the contemplative 
philofopher:,can fcarce compenfate the negleft of 
the fmalleft adiVe duty* 
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SECTION II L 

Of Self-commandU 

TP HE man who a^s ^accordingto the rules of 
perfect prudence, of ftri£l juftice, and oF proper 
benevolence, may be faid to be perfe^y virtuous. 
But the moft perfeft knowledge of thofe rules 
will not alone enable him to a£l in this manner: 
liis own paflions are very apt to miflead him ; 
fometimes to drive him and fometimes to feduce 
him to violate all the rules which he himfelf , in 
all his fober and cool hours, approves o£ The 
moft perfeft knowledge , if it is not fupported 
by the moft perfe£l felf- command, wiU hot 
always enable him to do his duty. 

Some of th^beft of the ancient moralifts^feem to 
have confidered thofe paflions-as divided into two 
different claffes : firft , into thofe which it requires 
a confiderable exertion of felf-command to reftrain 
even for a fingle moment; and fecondly, into 
thofe which it is eafy to reflrain ^for a fingle 
moment , or even for a fliort period of time ; but 
which , by their continual and almoft iriceffant 
folicitafions , are , in the courfe of a hfe , very apt 
to miflead into great deviations. 

tear and anger, together with feme other 
paflions which are mixed or conneded with 
them, conftitute the firft clafs. The love of 
eafe , of pleafure, of applaufe, and of many 
Other felfiili gratifications, conftitute the fecondL 
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Extravagant fear and fijrious anger, it is oft^n 
difficult to reftraift even for a fitigle moment 
The love of eafe , of pleafiire , of applaufe , and ' 
other felfilh' gratifications, it is always eafy ta 
reftrain for* a fingle moment , or even for a lliort- 
period of time; but, by their continual felicita- 
tions, they often miflead us into many weaknefTes 
which we have afterwards much reafon to be 
afliamed of. The former fet of paffions may ofteit* 
be faid to drive, the latter, ta feduce us from- 
our duty. The command of the former was , by 
the ancient moraliits above alluded to , deno- 
minated fortitude, manhood, and flrength of mind ; 
that of the latter, temperance, decency, modefly^. 
and moderation^ 

The command of each of thofe two fets of paf- 
fions , independent of the beauty which it derives 
from its utility; from its enabling us upon alt 
occaiions to aft according to the didtates of pru- 
dence,, of juftice, and of proper bcwevolence; 
has a beauty of its own, and feems to deferve 
for its own feke a certain degree of elVeem anct 
admiration. In the one cafe, the flrength and 
greatnefs of the exertion excites fome degree of that 
efleem and admiration. Ih the other , the uniformity 
the equality and unremitting fleadinefs of that 
exertion. 

The man who, in danger, in torture, uppn 
the approach of death, preferves his tranquillity 
ttnaltered , and fuffers no word , no gefture to efcape 
him which does not perfeftly accord with the feelingr 
•f the moft indifferent fpeftator, neceflariiy 
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commands a very high degree of admiration. If he 
fiifFers in the caufe of liberty and juftice , for the 
fake of humanity and the love of his country, the 
rnofl tender compaffion for his fufferings , the ftrong- 
(efl indignation againft tlie injuftice of his perfe^ 
cutors , the warmeft fympathetic gratitude for hif 
beneficent intentions, the highefl fenfeof his merit, 
all join and mix themfelves with the admiration 
of his magnanimity, and often inflame that fenti- 
ment into the mofl enthufiaftic and rapturous 
veneration. The heroes of ancient and modern: 
hiflory, who are remembered with the moll peculiar 
favor ^nd ?,ffe£lion , are, many of th|em, thofe 
who, in the caufe of truth, liberty, aad juftice, 
have perifhed upon the fcaffbld, and who behaved 
there with that eafe and dignity which became 
them, Had the enemies of Socrates fuflered hitn 
to die quietly in his bed , the glory even of that 
great philofopher might poffibly never have acqui-* 
red th^t dazzling fplendor in which it has been 
beheld in all fucceeding ages. In the Englilh hiftory^ 
when we look. over the illuftrious heads which have 
been engraven by Vertue and Howbraken, there ig 
fcarce any body, I imagine, who does not feel that 
the axe, the embleni of having beep beheaded, 
which is engraved under fome of the moft illuitrious 
of them ; vunder thofe the Sir Thomas Mores , of 
the Rhaleighs, the RufTels, the Sydneys, &c, Jheds ^ 
real dignity andiptereftingnefs over the charaders to 
which it is affixed , much fuperior to what they can 
' derive from all the futile ornaments of heraldry, 
\yith whiph th^y are fpmetim^s accompapied. 
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Nor does this magnanimity give luftre only to 
the characters of innocent and virtuous men. It 
draws fome degree of favorable regard even upon 
thofe of tlie greateft criminals ; and when a robber 
or highwayman is brought to the fcafFold 5 and 
behaves there with decency and firmnefs, though 
we perfectly approve of his punifliment , we often 
cannot help regretting that a man who poflelTed 
fuch great and noble powers lliould have been, 
capable of fuch mean enormities. 

War is the great fchooVboth for acquiring and 
exercifmg this fpecies of magnanimity. Death , as 
we fay , is the king of terrors ; and the man who 
has conquered the fear of death, is not likely to 
lofe his prefence of mind at the approach of any 
other natural evil. In war , men become familiar 
with death , and are thereby neceflarily cured of 
that fuperftitious horror With which it is viewed 
by the weak and unexperienced. They confider 
it merely as the lofs of life, and as no further 
the objeft of averfion than as life may happen 
to be that of defire. They learn from experi- 
ence , ^00 , that many feemingly great dangers 
are not fo great as they appear; and that, 
with courage, activity, and prefence of mind, 
there is often a good prohabiUty of extricating 
themfelves with honor from fituations where at 
firfl they could fee no hope. The dread of death 
is thus greatly diminifbed; and the confidence 
or hope of efcaping it, augmented. They learn 
to expofe themfelves to danger with lefs lelud* 
ance. They are lefs anxious to get out of 
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it y and ^efs apt ta lofe their prefence of mind 
while they are in it. It is this habitual contempt 
of danger and death which ennobles the profeffion 
of a foldier, and beftows upon it, in the natu- 
ral apprehenfions of mankind , a rank and dignity 
fuperior to that of any other profeflion. The fkilful 
and fuccefsful exercife of tliis profeflion, in the 
fervice of their country , feems to have conftituted 
^ moft diftinguifliing feature in the charader of 
tlie favorite heroes of all ages* 

Great warlike exploit , though undertaken con* 
trary to every principle of juftice, and carried 
on without any regard to humanity , fometimee 
interefls. u&, and commands even fome degree of 
a certain fort of efteem for the very worthlef» 
charaders. which conduil it. We are interefled 
even in the exj^olts of the Buccaneers ; and read 
with fome fort of efteem and admiration, the 
hiflory of the moft wordilefs inen , who , in pjuuv 
fuit of the TOoft criminal purpofes, endured greater 
hardlhips, (iirmounted greater difficulties, and 
encountered greater dangers^ than, perhaps, any 
which the ordinary courfe of hiftojy gives an 
account of. 

The command of anger appears upon many 
occafions not left; jgjpi^ous apd noble than that 
of fear. The prop^ .di|>teffion of juft indignation 
compofes many, of the moil fplendid and admired 
paiTages both of ancient and modern eloquence. 
The Philippics of DemoAbenes , the Catalinarians 
of Cicero , derive their whole beauty from the noble 
propriety with which this paffion is expreffed* But 
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this juft indignation is nothing but anger jpeftraniecl 
and properly attempered to what the impartial 
fpeftator can enter into. The hluftering and noify 
paflion which goes beyond this, is always odious 
and offenfive, and interefts us, not for the angry 
man, but for the man with whom he is angry. 
The noblenefs of pardoning appears , upon many 
occafipns, fuperior even to the moft perfeft pro- 
priety of refenting. When either proper acknow^ 
ledgments have been made by the offending party- 
or, even without any fuch acknowledgments, 
when the public intereft requires that the raoft 
mortal enemies (hould unite for 'the difeharge of 
fome important duty , the man who can caft 
away all animofity , and aft with confidence and 
(cordiality towards the perfon who had moft grie^ 
voufly offended him , feems juftly to merit bur 
higheft admiration. 

The command of anger, however, does not 
always appear in fuch fplendid colors. Fear is 
contrary to anger, and is oft^n the motive which 
reftrains it; and in fuch cafes the meannefs of the 
motive takes away all the noblenefs of the reftraint 
Anger p^rompts to attack , and the indulgence of 
it feems fometimes to fhow a, fort of courage 
* and fu|>eriority to fear. The ksdolgence of anger 
is fometimes an objeft of yanity. That of fear 
never is. Vain and weak men, among their in- 
feriors, or thofe who dare not refill them, often 
affefl to be oftentatioufly paffionate, and fancy 
that they Ihow, what is called , fpirit in being fo. 
A bully tells many fto^ies of his own infolence^ 
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which are not true, and imagines that he thereby- 
renders himfelf , if not more amiable and refpeftable , 
at leaft more formidable to liis audience. Modem 
manners , which , by favoring the pra£lice of 
duelling, may befaid, in fome cafes, to encourage 
private revenge, contribute, perhaps , a good deal 
to render, in modern times, the reflraint of anger 
by fejr dill more contemptible than it might other- 
wife appear to be. There is always fomething dig- 
nified in the command of fear, whatever may be 
the motive upon which it is founded. It is not fo 
with the command of anger. Unlefs it is founded 
altogether in the fenfe of decency, of dignity, 
and propriety, it never is perfeftly agreeable. 

To a£l according to the dictates of prudence, 
of juflice, and proper beneficence, feems to have 
no great merit where there is no temptation to do 
otherwife. But to a£l with cool deliberation in the 
midfl of the greatefl dangers and difficulties; to 
obferve religioufly the facred rules of juflice in 
fpite both of the greateft interells which might 
tempt, and the greatefl injuries which might 
provoke us to violate them; neVer to fnffer the 
benevolence of our .temper to be damped or 
difcouraged by the malignity and ingratitude of 
the individuals towards whom it may have been 
cxercifed ; is the charafler of the mofl exalted 
wifdom and virtue. Self-command is not only 
itfelf a great virtue , but from it all the other vir- 
tues feem to derive their principal luflre. 

The command of fear, the command of anger, 
jure always great and noble powers. When they 
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are direfted by juftice and benevolence , they are 
not only great virtues , but increafe the fplendor 
of thofe other virtues. They may , however , 
fometimes be direded by very different motiwsj 
and in this cafe , though ftill great and refpectable, 
they may be exceffively dangerous. The moft 
intrepid valor may be employed in the caufe of 
the greateft injuftlce. Amidft great provocations, . 
apparent tranquillity and good humor may fome- 
times conceal the moft determined and cruel 
refolution to revenge. The flrength of mind 
requifite for fuch dilfimulation , though always and 
neceflarily contaminated by the bafenefi of falfe- 
hood , has , however , been often much admired . 
by many people of no contemptible judgment. 
The diffimulation of Catharine qf Med icis is often 
celebrated by. the profound hiftoriah Davila ; that 
of Lord Digby , afterwards Earl of Briftol , by 
the grave and confcientious Lord Clarendon ; that 
of the . firft Afliley Earl of Shaftefbury , by the 
judicious Mr. Locke. Even Cicero feems to confi- 
der this deceitful chara^ier , not indeed as of the 
higheft dignity, but as not unfuitable to a certain 
flexibility of manners, which, bethinks, may, 
notwithfianding, be, upor the whole, both agrees 
able and refp^ilable. He exemplifies it by the 
chara£lers of Homers UlylFes, of thd Athenian 
Themiflocles , of the Spartan Lyfander, and of 
the Roman Marcus Craffus, This chara£ler of darik; 
and deep diffimulation occurs moft commonly 
in times of great pu*blic diforder; amidft the vio- 
]epce pf fadion and civil war. When law has 
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become in a great meafnre impotent, when the 
moft perfeft innocence cannot alone infure fafety, 
regard to felf-defence obliges the greater part of 
men to have recourfe to diexterity, to addrefs, 
and to apparent accommodation ta whatever hap- 
pens to be , at the moment, the prevailing party. ' 
This falfe character, too , is frequently accompanied 
vith the cooleft and moft determined caurage. 
The proper exercife of it fuppofes that courage , 
as death is commonly the certain confequence of 
deteilion. It may be employed [indifferently, either, 
to exafjperate or to allay thofe furious animofities of 
adyetfe fadions which impofe the necefTity of affu- 
ming it ; and though it may fometimes be ufeful , it 
at leaft equally liable to be exceffively pemieiouSr 
The command of the lefs violent and turbulent 
pafTions feems much lefs liable to be abuled ta 
any pernicious purpofe. Temperance, decency^ 
modefty , and moderation , are always amiable , 
and can feldom be direded to any bad end. It is^ 
from the unremitting fteadinefs of thofe gentle 
exertions of felf-command , that the amiable virtue- 
of chafti'ty, that the refpeftable virtues of indufhy 
. and frugality , derive all that fober luftre which 
attends them. The conduft of all thofe who are 
contented to walk in the humble paths of private 
and peaceable life , derives from the fame principle 
the greater part of the beauty and grace which* 
belong to it; a beauty and grace, which, though, 
much lefs dazzling, is not always lefspleafing than 
thofe which accompany the mpre fplendid a£lion9 
ci the hero, the ilatefman, or the legiflator. 
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After what has already been faid, in feveral 
different pirts of this difcourfe concerning the 
nature of felf-command, I judge it unneceffary to 
enter into any further detail concerning thofe 
virtues, I fliall only obferve at preRnt , that the 
point of propriety , the degree of any paflion 
which the impartial fpe£iator approves of , is 
differently lituated in different paflions. In fome 
paffions the excefs is lefs difagreeable than the 
defe£l; and in fuch paflions the point of propriety 
feems to ftand high , or nearer to the excefs than 
to the defeft. In other paflions , the defed is lefs 
difagreeable than the excefs; and in fuch paffidbs 
the point of propriety feems to ftand low, or nearer 
to the defed than to the excefs. The former are 
the paflions which the fpeftator is moft , the latter, 
thofe which he is leaft difpofed to fympathize with. 
The former, too, are the paflions of which the 
immediate feeling or fenfation is agreeable to the 
perfon principally concerned ; the latter , thofe of 
which it is difagreeable. It may be laid down a8 
a general rule , that the paflions which the 
fpeflator is moft difpofed to fympathize with , and 
in which , upon that account , the point of pro- 
priety may be faid to ftand high, are thofe of 
which the immediate feeling or fenfation is more or 
lefs agreeable to the perfon principally concerned: 
and that , on the contrary , the paflions which the 
f peftator is leaft difpofed to fympathize with, and in 
which, upon that account , the point of propriety 
may be faid to ftand low, are thofe of which the imme- 
idiate feeling or fenfation is more or lefs di&greeable;^ 
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or even painful , to tKe perfon principally concer- 
ned. This general rule , fo far as I have been 
able to obferve ^ admits not of a fingle exception. 
A few examples will a$ once , both fufficiently 
explain it and demonftrate the truth of it< 

The difpofitiou to the affedions which tend to 
unite m^ in fociety, to humanity , kindnefs^ na- 
tural afFe£lion , friendfliip , efteem ^ may fometimea 
be exceffive^ Even the exceft of this difpofition, 
however , renders a man interefting to every body. 
Though we blame it , we ftiil regard it with 
companion, and even with kindnefs, and never 
with diflike. We are more forry for it than angry 
at It. To the perfon himfelf, the indulgence eVen 
of fuch exceflive aifeftions is, upon many occafions^ 
not only agreeable , but delicious. Upon fome 
occjifions , indeed , efpecially when direded , as is 
too often the cafe , towards unworthy objects , it 
cxpofes him to much real and heart^felt diftrefs. 
Even upon fuch occafions, however, a well-difpofed 
mind regards him with the nioft eXquifite pity', 
and feels the higheft indignation againft thofe who 
alfeft tO/ defpife him for his weaknefs and impru- 
dence. The defeft of this difpofition , on the con- 
trary , what is called hardnefs of heart , while it 
renders a man infenfible to the feelings and 
diftreffes of other people, renders other people 
equally infenfible to. his J and, by excluding him 
from . the friendfliip of all the world , excludes 
him from the belt and mofl comfortable of all 
focial enjoyments. 

Xhe difpofition to the aifedions which drive 
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men from one another, and which tend, as it were, 
to break the bands" of human fociety ; the difpofi- 
tion to anger, hatred, envy, malice, revenge is, 
on the contrary, much more apt to offend by its 
excefs than by its defe£l. The excefs renders a man 
wretched and miferable in his ow;i mind, and the 
object of hatred , and fometimes even of horror, 
to other people. The defeft is very feldom com-* 
plained of. It may , however , be defective. The 
want of proper indignation is a moft effential defeat 
in the manly character, and, upon many occafions, 
renders a man incapable of .protecting either himfelf 
or his friends from infult and injuftice. F.ven that 
principle, in the excefs and improper direifliou 
of which confifts the odious and deteftable pallioix 
of envy , may be defective. Envy is that paffioa 
which views with malignant diflike the fnperiority 
of thofe who are really entitled to all the fuperiority 
they poffefs. The man, however, who, in matters 
of confequence, tamely fuffers other people, who 
are entitled to no fuch fuperiority, to rife above 
him or get before him, is juftly condemned as 
mean-fpirited. This weaknefs is commonly founded 
in indolence, fometimes in good ^nature, in an 
averfion to oppolition, to buftle and folicitation , 
and fometimes, too, in a fort of ill-judged magna- 
nimity, which fancies that it can always con- 
tinue to defpife the advantage which it then 
defpifes ^ and therefore , fo eafily gives up. « 
Such weaknefs , however , is commonly followed 
by much regret and repentance ; and what 
had fome appearance of magnanimity ia the 
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beginning frequently gives place to a moft malig- 
nant envy in the end , and to a hatred ^qi that 
fuperiority, which thofe who have once attained 
it, may often become really entitled to, by the 
very circumftance of having attained it. In order 
to live comfortably in the world , it is , upon all 
::pccafions , as necellary to defend our dignity afid 
^Tailk , as it is to defend our life or our fortune. 
Our fenfibility to perfonal danger and diflrefs, 
like that to perfonal provocation , is much more 
apt to offend by its excefs than by its defeft. No 
charafter is more contemptible than that of a 
coward ; no character is more admired than that 
of the man who faces death with intrepidity, and 
maintains his tranquillity and prefence of mind 
amidft the moil dreadful dangers. We. efteem the 
man who fupports pain and even torture with 
manhood and firmnefs ; and we can have little 
regard for him who finks under them, and abandons 
himfelf to ufelefs outcries and womanifti lamenta- 
tions. A fretful temper, which feels, with too much 
fenfibility, every little crois accident, renders a 
man miferable in himfelf and off'enfive to other 
people. A calm one , which does not allow its 
tranquillity to be diilurbed , either by the fmall 
injuries,, or by the litde difaflers incident to the 
ufual courfe of human affairs ; but which , amidft 
the natural and moral evils infefling the world, 
lays its account and is contented to fufier a 
little from both, is a blefling to the man him- 
felf, and gives eafe and fecurity to all his com- 
panions, , 

Our 
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Our fenfibility , however , both to our own 
injuries' and to our own misfortunes , though ge*- 
llerally too ftrong, may likewife be too weak. 
The man who feels little for his own misfortunes 
muft always feel left for thofe of other people , 
and be lefs difpofed to relieve them. The mai^ 
who has little refentment for the injuries which ' 
are done to himfelf , muft always have left fof , 
thofe which are done to other p6ople, and b^ 
lefs difpofed either to protect or to avenge them. 
A ftupid infenfibility to the events of human life 
neceffarily extinguifhes all that keen and earneft 
attention to the propriety of our own condu£l, 
which conflitutes the real efTence of virtue. Wc? 
can feel litde anxiety about the propriety of our 
own aftions > when we are indifferent about the 
events which may refult from them. The man 
who feels the full diflrefs of the calamity which 
has befellen him , who feels the whole bafenefs 
of the injuftice which^ has been done to him^ 
But who feels flill more ftrongly what the dignity 
of his own charafter requires } who does not aban^ 
don himfelf to the guidance of the undifciplined 
paffions which his fituation might naturally infpire j 
but who governs his whole behaviour and conduct 
according to thofe reftrained and correfted emo- 
tions which the great inmate , the great demi-god 
within the breaft prefcribes and approves of j i$ ^ 
alone the real man of virtue , the only real and 
proper obje6l of love, refpeft, and admiration^ 
Infenfibility and tliat noble firmnefs , that eXalt^ 
ed felf-conikmand^ which is founded in the fenft 
Vol. 11. n 
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of dignity and propriety , are fo for from being 
altogether the fame , that in proportion as the 
• former takes place, the merit of the latter is, in 
many cafes, entirely taken away. 

But though the total want of fenfibility to per- 
ional injury , to peifonal danger and diflrefs , 
would, in fuch fituations, take away the whole 
merit of felf -command , tliat fenfibility , howe- 
ver , may very eafily be too exquifite , and it 
frequently is fo. When the fenfe of propriety , 
when the authority of the judge within the breaA, 
can control this extreme fenfibility , that autho- 
rity muli^o doubt appear very noble and very 
great. But the exertion of it may be too fa- 
tiguing; it may have too much to do. The in- 
dividual , by a great effort , may behave per- 
fe£lly well. But the contefl between the two 
principles , the warfare within the breafi ^ 
may be too violent to be at all confiflent with 
internal tranquillity and happinefs. The wife 
man whom Nature has endowed with this too 
exquifite fenfibility , and whole too lively feelings 
have not been fufficiently blunted ,and hardened 
by early education and proper exercife, will avoid, 
as much as duty and propriety will permit , the 
fituations for which he is not perfedly fitted. The 
nj-an whole feeble and delicate conftitution ren- 
ders him too fenlible to pain , to hardJliip, and to 
every fort of bodily difbrefs , fhould not wantonly 
embrace the profeffion of a foldier. The man of 
too much fenfibility to injury , fhould not rafhly 
engage in the coutefts of faCUon. Though the fenf« 
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of propriety fliould be ftrong enough to command 
all thofe fenfibilities , the compoftire of the mind 
muft always be difturbed in the llruggle. In thia 
diforder the judgment caiinot always maintain its 
ordinary acutenefs and precifion ; and though he 
may always mean to a6l properly , he may often 
a£l ralhly and imprudently ^ and in a manner 
which he himfelf will , in the fucceeding part of 
his life, be for ever afliamed of^ A certain intrepi- 
dity, a certain firmnefs of nerves and hardinefs of 
conftitution , whether natural or acquired , are un- 
doubtedly the befl preparatives for all the great 
exertion5 of felf- command. 

Though war and faftion are certainly the beft • 
fchools for forming every man to this hardinefs 
and firmnefs of temper , though they are the beft 
remedies for curing him of the oppofite weakneffes, 
yet, if the day of trial lliould happen to come be- 
fore he has completely learned his leflbn, before 
the remedy has had time fo produce its proper elled, 
the confiequences might not be agreeable. 

Our fenfibility to the pleafures,' to the amufe^ 
inents and enjoyments of human life , may offend , 
in the fame manner , either by its excefs or by 
its defe£l Of the two , however j the excefs 
feems lefs dtiagreeable than the deleci Both to 
the fpeftator and to the perfon principally con- 
cerned , a ftrong propenftty to joy is certainly 
more pkafmg than a dull infenfibility to the ob- 
jeils ofamufement and diverfion. We aregharmed 
with the gaiety of youth , and even with the play- 
fiilnefs of childhood : but we foon grow weary of 
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the flat and taftelefs gravity which too frequently 
accompaiiies old age. When this propenfity , in- 
deed., is not refirained by the fenfe of propriety, 
when it is unfuitable to the time or to the place , 
to the age or to the (ituation of the perfon , when, 
to indulge it , he neglefls either his intereft or his 
iluty I it is juftly blamed as exceflive , and as hurt-' 
iul both to the individual and to the fociety* In 
the greater part of fuch cafes, however, what is 
chiefly to be found fault with is , -not fo much the 
firength of the propenfity to joy , as the weaknefi 
of the fenfe of propriety and duty. A young man 
who has no relifh for the diverfions and amufements 
that are natural and Tuitable to his age, who talis 
^ of nothing but bis book or his bufmefs , is diflilced 
as formal and pedantic ; and we give him no credit 
ibr his abftinence even tttm improper indulgences, 
to which he feems to have fo little inclination. 

Trhe principle of felf - eflimation may be too 
high, and it may likewife be too low. It is fo very 
agreeable to think highly^ and fo very difagreeable 
to think meanly of ourfelves , that , to the perfon 
himfelf , it cannot well be doubted , but that fome 
degree of excefs muil be much lels difagreeable 
than any degree of deftil But to the impartial 
fpeftator, it may perhaps be thought , things jmufl 
appear quite differently , and that to him , the 
defeft muil always be lefs difagieeable than the 
excefs. And in our companions , no doubt, we 
much more frequendy complain of the latter than 
of the former. When they affume upon us, or 
Ut themfelves before U8| their fell - eftimatioa 



mortifies our own. Our own pride and vanity 
prompt us to accufe them of pride and vanity 
and we ceafe to be the impartial fpeftators of 
their condud. When the fame companions 
however , fuiFer any other man to alTume over 
them a fuperiority which does not beloi^ to him^ 
we not only blame them , but often defpife them 
as mean - fpirited. When , on the contrary, among 
Other people , they pufli themfelyes a little mora 
forward , and feramble to an elevation difpropor-^ 
tioned, as we think, to their merit, though we 
may not perfe£lly approve of their condua , wci 
are. often, upon the whole , diverted with it ; and,, 
where there is no envy in the cafe , we are almoft 
always much lefs difpleafed with them , than wa. 
fiiould have beea , had they fufFered themfelves toi 
fink Ifelow their proper fiation. 

In eftimating our own merit , injudging of ou^^ 
own charafter and conduft, there are tyvo diffe-*- 
xent Aandards to which we naturally compare them^ 
The one is the idea of exaft propriety and.perfec-^ 
tion , fo &r as we are each of us capable of corn^ 
prehending that idea. The other is that degree ofc 
approximation to this idea which is commonly 
attained in the world , and which the greater part 
of our friends and companions , of our tivals and 
competitors , may have actually ai'rived at. Wtf 
very feldom ( I am difpofed to think , we never )[ 
attempt to judge of ourfelves without giving more 
or left attention to both thefe different ftandards^L 
But the attention of different men , and even, 
fH the (kne maa at different times , is ottem 
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rery unequally divided between them ; and is 
(ometimes principally direfted toward* the one, 
and fometimes towards the other. 

So far as our attention is directed towards the 
lirft ftandard , the wifeft and beft of us all , can , 
in his own charafter and conduft , fee nothing 
but weaknefs and imperfection; can difcover no 
ground for arrogance and prefumption , but ^ 
great deal for humility , regret, and repentance. 
3o far as our attention is directed towards the fe- 
qond , we may be affeded either in the orie way 
or in the other, and feel ourfelves, either really 
above , or really below th^ ftandard to which we 
compare ourfelves. 

The wife and virtuous man direCls his principal 
attention to the firft ftandard ; the idea of exa£l 
propriety and perfeiSion. There e^gifts if the 
mind of every man , aq idea of this kind , gradual- 
ly formed from his obfervations upon the charac^ 
ter and corjduft both of himfelf and of other peo- 
ple, It is the flow , gradual , and progreflive work 
of the great demL-god within the breaft , the" great 
judge and arbiter of conduft. This idea is in eve-r 
ry man more or lefs accurately drawn , its color- 
ing is more or lefs juft, its outlines are more or 
lefs exa£lly defigned , according to the delicacy 
and acutenefs of that fenfibility , with which thofe 
pbfervations were made , and according to the care 
and attention employed in making them. In the 
wife and virtuoifs man they have been made with 
thie moft acute and delicate fenfibility , and the 
ptmoft care and ^t^ention have been ^rpployed in 
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making them. Every day fome featureis impro- 
ved ; every day fome blemifli is correfted. He has 
ftudied thig idea more than other people, he com- 
prehends itmore diftin£lly , he has formed a much 
more correal image of it , and is much more deep- 
ly enamoured of its exquifite and divine beauty. 
He endeavours as well as he can , to affimilate his 
own character to this archetype of perfe£lion. But 
he imitates the work of a 4ivine artift, which can 
never be equalled. He feels the imperfect fuccefs 
of all his beft endeavours , and fees , with grief 
and aifliftion , in how many different features the 
mortal copy falls fliort of the immortal original. 
He remembers, with concern and hunuliation , how 
often, from want of attention, from want of judg- 
ment , from'want of temper , he has , both in words 
and adions, both in conduit and converfation , vio- 
lated the exaft rules of perfeil propriety; and has fo 
far departed from that model , according to which 
he wiflied to fafliion his 9wn charafter and conduft. 
When he direds his attention towards the fecond 
ftandard, indeed, that degree of excellence which 
his friends and ac(juaintances have commonly 
arrived at , he may be fenfible of his own fuper^ 
iority. But, as' his principal attention is always 
dire£led towards the firft ftandard, he is neceffa- 
rily much more humbled by the one compari- 
fon , than he ever can be elevated by the other. 
He is never fo elated as to look down with info^ 
lence even upon thofe who are really below him. 
He feels fo well his own imperfeftion , he knows 
fo well the difficulty with which he attained his 
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own diftant approximation to rcflitude , that he 
cannot regard with contempt tJie Hill greater im- 
perfedion of other people. Far from infulting 
over their inferiority , he views it with the moil 
indulgent commiferation , and , by his advice at 
well * as escample, is at all times willing to pro- 
mote their further advancement. If, in any par« 
ticular qualification , they happen to be fupericM: 
to him ( for who is fo perfeft as not to have many 
fuperiors in many different qualifications? ) far 
from envying their fuperiority , he , who knowt 
hovy difficult it is to excel, efleems and honors 
their excellence , and never fails to beilow upon 
it the full meafure of applaufe which it deferves. 
His whole mind, in ihort, is deeply impreffed, 
his whole behaviour and deportment are diflin£ily 
llamped with the charader of real modeity; with 
that of a very moderate eftimation of his own 
merit, and, at the fame time, of a full fenfe of 
the merit of other people. 

In all the liberal and ingenious arts , in paint- 
ing, in poetry, in mufic, in eloquence, in phi- 
lofophy , the great artift feels always the real im- 
perfe£lion of his own befl: worlcs , and is more 
fenfible than > any man how^ much they Ml ihon 
of that ideal perfection of which he has formed 
fome conception , which he imitates as well a« 
he can , but which he defpairs of ever equal- 
ling» It is the inferior artifl only , who it ever 
perfeitiy fatisfied with his own performances. He 
has little conception of this ideal perfection, about 
which he has little employed Jm thou^huj aa4 
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it 18 chiefly to the works of other artifts ^ of, per- 
haps, a ftill lower order, that he deigns to com- 
pare his own works. Boileau , the great French 
poet ( in fome of his works , perhaps not interior 
to the greateft poet of the fame kind, either an- 
ient or modern), ufed to fay, that no great man 
was ever completely fatisfied with his own works^ 
His acquaintance Santeuil (a writer of Latin ver* 
fes , and who , on account of that fchool- boy- ac- 
complifhment, had the weaknefs to fancy himfelf 
a poet), alfured him, that he himfelf was always 
completely fatisfied with his own. Boileau re- 
plied , with , perhaps , an arch ambiguity , That 
he certainly was the only great man that ever 
was fa Boileau , in judging of his own works , 
compared them with the ftandard of ideal perfec- 
tion , which , in his own particular branch of 
the poetic art , he had , I prefume , meditated as 
deeply, and conceived as diftinflly , as it is pof- 
fible for man to conceive it Santeuil, in judging 
t)f his own works , compared them , I fuppofe , 
chiefly to thofe of the other Latin poets of his 
own time , to the greater part of w^om he waf 
certainly very far from being inferior. But to 
fupport and finifh off, if I may fay fo, the con- 
duft and converfotion of a whole life to fome 
refemblance of this ideal perfe£lion , is furcly 
much more difficult than to work, up to an equal 
refemblance any of the produftions of any of 
the ingenious arts. The artilt fits down to his 
work tindifturbed , at leifure , in the full poffeC- 
fion and recoUedion of all his (kill, experience ^ 
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and knowledge. The wife man muft fupport th^ 
propriety' of his own conduft in health and in 
ficknefs, in fuccefs and in difappointment, in the 
hour of fatigue and drowfy indolence, as well as 
in that of the nioft awakened attention. The moft 
fudden and unexpefled aflauhs of jdifficulty and 
diftrefs muft never furprife him, The injuftice of 
other people muft never provoke him to injuftice. 
The violence of fa£lion muft never confound him. 
All the hardfliips and hazards of war muft never 
either difliearten or appal him. 

Of the perfons who , in eftimating their own . 
merit, in judging of their own character and con- 
du£l , dire6l by far the greater part of their at- 
tention to the fecond ftandard , to that ordinary 
degree of excellence which is commonly attained 
by other people , there are fome who really and 
juftiy feel themfelves very much above it , and 
who, by every intelligent and impartial fpe£lator, 
are acknowledged to be fo. The attention of 
fuch perfons , however, being always principal- 
ly directed , not to the ftandard of ideal, but 
to that of ordinary perfe£lion , they have littl© 
fenfe of their own weaknefTes and imperfections; 
they have little modefty ; are often afluming , ar- 
rogant , and prefumptuous ; great admirers of 
themfelves, and great contemners of other people. 
Though their characters are in general much left 
€orre£l , and their jnerit much inferior to that uf the 
inan of real and modeft virtue; yet their exceffive 
prefumption, founded upon their own exceffive felf- 
jldmirationi dazzles the multitude) and often impofes 
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even upon thofe who are much fuperior to the 
multitude. The frequent, and often wonderful, 
fuccefs of the moft ignorant quacks and impoftors, 
both civil and religious, fufFiciently demonftrate 
how eafily the multitude are impofed upon by the 
moft extravagant and groundlefs pretenfions. But 
when thofe pretenfions are fuppofed by a very 
high degree of real and folid merit , when they 
arp difplayed with all the fplendor which often- 
tation can beftow upon them, when they are 
fupported by high rank and great power, when 
they have often been fuccefsfully exerted , and 
are , upon that account , attended by the loud 
acclamations of the multitude ; even the man of 
fober judgment often abandons himfelf to the ge- 
neral admiration. The very noife of thofe foolilh 
acclamations often contributes to confound his 
underftanding , and while he fees thofe great men 
only at a certain diftance , he is often difpofed to 
worfliip them with a fincere admiration , fuperior 
even to that with which they appear to worfliip 
themfelves. When there is no envy in the cafe, 
we 3II take pleafure in admiring, and are, upon 
that account , naturally difpofed , in our own fan-- 
cies , to render complete and perfect in every 
refpe£i the charafters which, in many refpe£U> 
are fo very worthy of admiration. The exceflive 
felf-admiration of thofe great men is well under-r 
flood , parhaps , and even feen through , with 
fome degree of derifion, by thofe wile men who 
are much in their familiarity , and who fecretly 
fi^ile at thpfe lofty pretenfions , which, by peoplt 
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at a diftanc^, are often regarded with reverence , 
arid^almoft with adoration. Suth, however , have 
been, in all ages, the greater part of thofe men 
who have procured to thenlfelves th6 mofl: noify 
feme , the moft extenfive reputation.; a fame and 
reputation, too, which have often defcended to 
the remoteft pofleritjr. 

Great fuccefs in the world , great authority over 
the fentiments and opinions of mankind, have 
very feldom been acquired without fome dfegree* 
of this exceflive felf-admiration. The mofl fplen- 
did charaders, the men who have performed the 
mofl illuftrigus adions , who have^ bronght about 
the greatefl revolutions , both in the fituationf 
and opinions of mankind; the mofl fuccefsful 
warriors, the greatefl flatef men and legiflators, the 
eloquent founders and leaders of the mofl numerous 
and mofl fuccefsful feds and parties ; have many 
of them been, fiot more diflinguifhed for their 
very great merit, than for a degree of prefump- 
tion and felf-admiration altogether difproportioned 
even to that very great merit. This prefumption 
was, perhaps, neceffary , not only to prompt 
them to undertakings which a more fober mind 
would never have thought of , but to command 
the fubmiflion and obedience of their followers ta 
fupport them in fuch undertakings. When crown- 
ed with fuccefs, accordingly, this prefumption hat 
often betrayed them into a vanity that approached 
almofl to infanity and folly. Alexander the Great 
appears , not only to have wilhed that other people 
ftould think him a God , but to have been at leaft 
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very well difpofed to fancy himfelf fuch. Uppn his 
death-bed , the moft ungodlike of all fitoations , he 
requefted of his frit?nds that, to the refpeftable lift 
of Deities , into which himfelf had long before been 
inferted, his old mother Olympia might likewife 
have the honor of being added. Amidft the refpefi* 
tul admiration of his followers and difciples , amidft 
the univerfal applaufe of the public, after the ora-» 
clc j which probably had followed the voice of 
that applaufe , had pronounced him the wifeft of 
men , the great wifdom of Socrates , though it didi 
not fufter himto fancy himfelf a God, yet was not 
greijt enough to hinder him from fancying that ht 
had fecret and frequent intimations from fome in- 
vifible and divine Being. The found head of 
Caefar was not fb perfeAly found as to hinder him 
from being much pleafed with his divine genea^ 
lOgy from the goddefs Venus ; and , before the 
temple of his pretended great-grand-mother , to re* 
ceive, without rifing from his feat, the Romaa 
Senate, when that illufkious body came to pre* 
fent him with fome decrees conferring upon hinv 
the moft extravagant honors. This infolence , join^ 
cd to fome other a£ls of an almoft childifli vanity, 
little to be expelled from an underflanding at once 
fo very acute and comprehenfive , feems, by ex-» 
afperating the public jealoufy, to have embolden* 
ed his aQaflins, and to have hafiened the execu^. 
tion of their confpiracy. The religion and man- 
ners of modern times give our great men little 
encouragement to fancy themfelves either Gods 
or even Pirophets. SuQce&j however | joined tOL 
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great popular favor ^ has often fo far turned the 
heads of the greateft of them , as to' make them' 
afcribe to themfelves both an importance and 
and an ability much beyond what they really 
poffeffed ; and , by this prefumption , to precipi- 
tate themfelves into many rafli and fometimes* 
ruinous adventuresi It is a charafteriftic almoft 
peculiar to the great Duke of Marlborough , that 
ten years of fuch uninterrupted and fuch fplen- 
did fuccefs as fcarce any other general could 
boaft of j never betrayed him into a fifigle rafli 
aftion , fcarce into a fingle rafli word or expref- 
fion. The fame temperate coolnefs and felf-com- 
xnand cannot , I think , be afcribed to any other 
great warrior 'of later times 5 not fo Prince Eu- 
gene, not to the late King of Pruflia, not to the 
great Prince of Conde , not even fo Guftavus 
Adolphus. Turenne feems to have approached 
the neareft to it; but feveral different tranfaftioTis 
of his life fufficiently demonftrate that if was in 
him by no means fo perfect as in the great Duke 
of Marlborough. 

In the humble projeft of private life j as Well 
as in the ambitious and proud ptirfuits of high 
Rations, great abilities and fuccefsfiil enterprife, 
in the beginning , have frequently encouraged to 
undertakings which necelTarily led to bankruptcy 
and ruin in the end. 

The efteem and admiration which every im- 
partial fpe6iator conceives for the real merit dfc 
thofe fpirited , magnanimous , and high - minded 
perfons , as it is a juft and well-founded fentim^nt. 
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fo it is a Heady and permanent one and alto- 
gether independent of their good or bad fortune. 
It is otherwife with that admiration which lie is 
apt to conceive for their exceflive felf-eftimatioa 
and prefumption* While they are fuccefsful, in- 
deed , he is often perfedly conquered and over^ 
borne by them. Succefs covers from his eyes, 
not only the great imprudence , but frequently 
the great injuftice of their enterprifes; and, far 
from blaming this defeftive part of their charac- 
ter, he often views it with the moit enthufiaflic 
admiration. When they are unfortunate , how- 
ever , things change their colors and their names^ 
What was before heroic magnanimity, refumes 
its proper appellation of extravagant rafhneft 
and folly j and the blacknefs of that avidity and 
injuftice, which was before hid under the fplen- 
dor of pfofperity, co'mes full into view, and 
blots the whole luftre of their enterprife. Had 
Caefar, inftead of gaining, loft the battle of Phar- 
falia, .his charader would, at this hour, have 
ranked a little aboVe that of Catiline , and the 
weakeft man would have viewed his enterprife 
againft the laws of his country in blacker co^ 
lors , than , perhaps even Cato , with all the 
animofity of a party -man , ever viewed it at the 
time. His real merit, the juftnefs of his tafte^ 
the fimplicity and elegance of his writings, the 
propriety of his eloqu^ijce , his fkill in war, hi» 
refourceg in diflrefs, his cool and fedate judgment 
in danger, his faithful attachment to his friends, hii 
unexanxpl^^ generofity to his enemies, would* til 
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have been acknowledged ; as the real merit of Ca^ 
tiline , who had many great qualities , is acknow^ 
lerfged at this day. But the infolence and injuftice 
of his all-grafping ambition would have darkened 
and extinguiflied the glory of all that real merit 
Fortune has in this , as well as in fome other refpe6U 
already mentioned , great influence over the moral 
fentiments of mankind, and, according as Ihe i% 
#ither favorable or adverfe, can render the fame 
chaifafter the objeft, either of general love and ad- 
miration , or of univerfal hatred and contempt. 
This great diforder in our moral fentiments is by no 
means , however , without its utility ; ^nd we may 
on this , as well as on many other occafions , ad- 
mire the wifdom of God even in the weaknefs and 
folly of man. Our admiration of fuccefs is found- 
ed upon the fame principle with our rfefpeA for; 
Wealth and greatnefs , and is equally neceffary for 
^ftablifhing the diftindion of ranks and the order 
of fociety. By this admiration of fuccefs we arq 
taught to fubmit more eafily to thofe fuperiors, 
Vhom the courfe of human affairs may aflign to us ; 
to regard with reverence , and fometimes even with 
a fort of refpedful affeftion , that fortunate violence 
which we are no longer capable of refifling ; not only 
the violence of fuch fplendid characters as thofe of a 
Casfar or an Alexander, but often that of the moit 
brutal and favage barbarians, of an Attila^ a Gengis, or 
aTamerlane. To all fuch mighty conquerors the great 
mob of mankind are naturally difpofed to look up with 
a wondering, though,no doubt, with a very weak and 
ioolilb admiration. By thiiaclmirsition^ however, th^. 
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are taught to, acquiefce with lefs reludlance under 
that government which an irrefiftible force im- 
pofes upon them , and from which no relu£lance 
could deliver them. 

Though in profperity, however, the man of excef- 
five felf-eftimation may fometimes appear to havd 
fome advantage over the man of correft and modefi 
virtue 5 though the applaufe of the multitude, and 
of thofe who fee them both only at a diftance, is often 
much louder in favor of the one than it ever is 
in favor of the other j yet , all things fairly com- 
puted, the real balance of advantage is, perhaps 
in all cafes, greatly in favor of the latter and 
againft the former. The man who neither afcribes 
to himfelf , nor wiflies that other people Chould af-^ 
tribe to him , any other merit befides that which 
k really belongs to him , fears no humiliation, dreads 
no detediori ; but rells contented and fecure upon 
the genuine truth and folidity of his own charafter^ 
His admirers may neither be very numerous nor 
very loud in their applaufes ; but the wifefl man 
who fees him the neareft and who knows him the 
beft, admires him the moft. To a real wife man the 
Judicious and well-weighed approbation of a fingle 
wife man, gives more heart-felt fatisfa£iion than all 
the noify applaufes of ten thoufaiid ignorant though 
enthufiaftic admirers. He may fay with Parmenides, 
who, upon reading a philofophical difcourfe before 
a public affembly at Athens , and obferving, thatji 
except Plato, the whole company had left him, con- 
tinued, notwithftanding, to read on , and faid that 
Plato alone wag audience fuf&ctent for him. 
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It is otherwife with the man of exceflive felf- 
eftimation. The wife men who fee him the neareft , 
adrtrire him the leaft. Amidft the intoxication of 
profperity, their fober and juft efteem falls fo far 
fliort of the extravagance of his own felf-admir- 
ation, that he regards it as mere malignity and 
envy. He fufpefts his belt friends. Their company 
becomes offenfive to him. He drives them from 
his prefence , and often rewards their fer vices , 
not only with ingratitude , but with cruelty and 
injuftice. He abandons his confidence to flatterers 
and traitors, who pretend to idolize his vanity and 
prefumption; and that character which in the 
beginning , though in fome refpe^ls defeftive, was, 
upon the whole, both amiable and refpeftable, 
becomes contemptible and odious in the end. 
Amidft the intoxication of profperity , Alexander 
killed dlytus , for having preferred the exploits of 
his father Philip to his own ; put Califthenes to 
death in torture, for having refufed to adore him 
in the Perfian manner; and murdered the great 
friend of his father , the venerable Parmenio , after 
having , upon the moft groundlefs fufpicions , fent 
firft to the torture and afterwards to the fcaffold 
the only remaining fon of that old man , the reft 
having all before died in his own fervice. This was 
that Parmenio of whom Philip ufed to fay, that 
the Athenians were very fortunate who could 
find ten generals every year, while he himfelf, in 
the whole courfe of his life , could never find one 
but Parmenio. It was upon the vigilance and atten- 
tion of this Parmenio tha; he repofed at all times 
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with confidence and fecurity , and , in his houra 
of mirth and jollity, ufed to fay, Let us drink ,i 
my friends , we may do it with fafety , for Pat-* 
menio never drinks. It was this fame Parmenio , " 
with whofe prefence and counfel; it had been faid, ^ 
Alexander had gained all his viilories; and with- 
out whofe prefence and counfel , he had never 
gained a fingle vi£iory. The humble ^ admiring^ 
and flattering friends, whom Alexander left in 
power and authority, behind him, divided his 
empire among themfelves, an^d after having thus 
robbed his family and kindred of their inher- 
itance, put, one after another , every fingle (urviving 
individual of them , whether male or female , to 
death. 

We frequently , not only pardon ^ but tho- 
roughly enter into and fympithize with theexceffive 
felf-eftimation ofthofe fplenJid characters in which 
we obferve a great and diftinguiflied fuperiority 
above the common level of mankind. We call 
them fpirited, magnanimous j and high-minded j 
words which all involve in their meaning a confi- 
derable degree of praife and admiration. But we 
Cannot enter into and fympathize with the excef- 
five felf-eflimation of thofe charaAers in which we 
can difcern no fuch diflinguiihed fuperiority. Wo 
are difguiled and revolted by it 5 and it is with 
fome difficulty that we can either pardon or fufier 
it. We call it pride or vanity 5 two words, of 
which the latter always, and the former for the 
moft part ^ involve in their meaning a coniiderabl<> 
degree of blame. 
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Thofe two vices, however, though refembling, 
in fome refpeds, as being both modifications of 
excellive felf-eftimation, are yet , in many rel'peils, 
very diflferent from one another. 

The proud man isfincere, and, in the bottom of 
his heart, is convinced of his own fuperiority ; though 
it may fometimcs be difficult to guefs upon what 
that convidion is founded. He wifliesyou toyiew 
him in no other light than that in which , when 
he places himfelf in your fituation , he really 
views himfelf. He demands no more of you than, 
what lie .thinks, juftice. If you appear not to 
refpeft him as he refpeils himfelf, he is more of- 
fended than mortified, and feels the fame indig- 
nant refentment as if he had fiiffered a real injuryr 
He does not even then , however , deign to ex- 
plain the grounds of his own pretenfions. He 
difdains to court your efieem. He aifefts even to 
defpife it , and endeavours to maintain his affumed 
ftation, not fp much by making you fenfible of 
his fuperiority, as of your own meannefs. He feems 
to wilh, not fo much to excite your efteem for 
himfelf, as to mortify t/iat for yourfelf 

The vain man is not finccre , and , in the bot- 
tom of his heart, is very feldom convinced of 
that fuperiority which he wifihes you to afcribe to 
him. He wi(hes you to view him in much more 
fplendid colors than thofe in which , when he pla- 
ces himfelf in your fituation , and fuppofes you to 
know all that he knows, he can really view himfelf. 
When you appear to view him , therefore , in dif- 
ferent cplorg, perhaps in his proper colors, h^ 
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is much more mortified than offended. The grounds 
of his claim to that charader which he wiflies you 
to afcribe to him , he takes every opporcunity of 
difpiaying , both hy the moft oftentatious and un- 
nece/Tary exhibition of the good qualities aiid ac- 
complilhments which he poffefTes in fome tolerable 
degree, and fometimes even by falfe pretenfion* 
to thofe which he either pofTefTes in no degree, 
or in fo very (lender a degree that he may well 
enough be faid to poffefs them in no degree. Far 
from defpifing your efteem, he courts it with 
the moft anxious affiduity. Far from wifhing to 
mortify your felf-eftimation , he is happy to cherilR 
it , in hopes that in return you will cherifh hi» 
own. He flatters in order to be flattered. He 
fludies to pleafe, and endeavours to bribe yoti 
into a good opinion of him by politenefs and 
complaifance, and fometimes even by real and 
efTential good offices, though oftfen difplayed, 
perhaps, with unnecefTary oftentation. 

The vain man fees the refpe<S which is paid 
to rank and fortune , and wifhes to ufurp this refpe£t^ 
as well as that for talents and virtues. His drefs, 
his equipage, his way of living, accordingly, all 
announce both a higher rank and a greater fortune 
than really belong to him; and in order to fup- 
port this foolifh impofition for a few years in the 
beginning of his life , he often reduces himfelf to 
poverty and diflrefs long before the end of it. As 
long as he can continue his expenfe, however, 
his vanity is delighted with viewing himfelfi not in 
the light in which you would view him if you 
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knew all that he knows; but in that in which, 
he imagines , he has , by his own addrefs , induced 
you aftually to view him. Of all the Ulufions of 
vanity this is, perhaps, the mofl common. Obfcure 
firangers who vifit foreign countries , or who , from 
a remote province, come to vifit, for a Ihort time, 
the capital of their own country , mofl frequently 
attempt to praAife it. The folly of the attempt , 
though always very great and mofl unworthy of a 
man of fenfe , may not be altogether fo great upon 
fuch as upon mofl other occafions. If their flay is 
ftort, they may efcape any difgraceful deteftion; 
and after indulging their vanity for a few months 
pr a few years, they may return to their own 
homes and repair, by future parfimony, the wafle 
of their pafl profufiun. 

The proud man can very feldom be accufedof 
this folly. His fenfe of his own dignity renders 
him careful to preferve his independency, and, 
when his fortune happens not to be large , though 
he wifhes to be decent, hci Audies to be frugal 
and attentive in all his expenfes. The oflentatious 
expenfe of the vain man is highly offenfive to him. 
It outfhines , perhaps , his own. It provokes his 
indignation as an infolent afTumption of a rank 
which is by no means due ; and he never talks of 
it without loading it with the harfheft and fevereft 
reproaches. 

The proud man does not always feel himfelf at 
his eafe in the company of his equals, and flill 
lefs in that of his fuperiors. He cannot lay down 
his lofty pretenfions^ and the countenance and 
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converfation of fuch company overawe hixn fo 
much that he dares not difplay them. He ha* 
recourfe to humbler company, for which he hat 
little refped , which he would not willingly chufe, 
and which is by. no means agreeable to himj 
that of his inferiors, his flatterers, and depend-- 
ants. He feldom vifits his fuperiors, or, if he 
does, it is rather to ihow that he is entitled to 
live in fuch company, than for any real fetisfadion 
that he enjoys in it It is as Lord Clarendon fay» 
of the Earl of Arundel, that he fometimes went 
to court , becaufe he could there only find a 
greater man than himfelf ; but that he went very 
feldom, becaufe he found there a greater man 
than himfelf. 

It is quite otherwife with the vain man. He courts 
the company of his fuperiors ^s much as the proud 
man fihuns it. Their fplendor , he feems to think, 
reflects a fplendor upon thofe who are much 
about them. He haunts the courts of kings and 
the levees .of minifters , and gives himfelf the air 
of being a candidate for fortune and preferment, 
when in reality hepoffeffes the much more precious 
happinefs , if he knew how to enjoy it, of not 
being one. He is fond of being admitted to xhe tables 
of the great;, and Aill more fond of magnifying to 
other people the familiarity with which he is 
honored there^ He aflociates himfelf, as much as 
he can, with faihionable people, with thofe who are 
fuppofed to direft the public opinion, with the witty, 
with the learned, with the popular; and he Ihuns 
the company of his beft friends whenever the 
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Very uncertain current of public favor happens 
to run in any refpeft againft them. With the 
people to whom he wiflies to recommend himfelf, 
he is not always very delicate about the means 
which he employs for that purpofe; unneceflary 
oftentation , groundlefs pretenfions , conftant 
aflentation^ frequently flattery , though for the moft 
part a pleafant and a fprightly flattery , and very 
feldom the grofs and fulfome flattery of a parafite. 
The proud man, on the contrary, never flatters, 
and is jfrequently fcarce civil to any body. 

Notwithftanding all its groundlefs pretenfions , 
however , vanity is almofl always a fprightly and 
n gay , and very often a good-natured pafHon. 
Pride is always a grave, a fullen , and a fevere one. 
Even the falfhoods of the vain man are all in- 
nocent falflioods, meant to raife himfelf , not 
to lower other people. To do the proud man 
^uftice, he very feldom floops to the bafenefs of 
faUhood. When he does, however, his falfhoods 
are by no means fo innocent They are all mif- 
chievous , and meant to Jower other people, He 
is full of indignation at the unjuft fuperiority , as 
he thinks it , which is given to them. He views 
them with malignity and envy , and , in talking 
of them , often endeavours ,^ as much as he can , 
to extenuate and leflen whatever are the grounds 
upon which their fuperiority is iuppofed to, be 
founded. Whatever talcs are circulated to 
their difadvantage , though he feldom forges 
them himfelf , yet he often takes plcafure ill 
believing them ,18 by no meaiiis un>villing tp 
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repeat theni , and even fometimes with fome degree 
of exaggeration. The worft faUhoods of vanity 
are a^l what we call white lies : thofe of pride , 
whenever it condefcends to falfljood, are all of 
the' oppofite complexion. 

Our diflike to pride and vanity generally difpofetf 
U5 to rank the perfons whom we accufe of thofe 
vices rather below than above the common level. 
In this judgment, however, I think, we are moft 
frequently in the wrong, and. that both the proud 
and the vain man are often (perhaps for th$ 
moll part) a good deal above it; though not neat 
fo much as either the one really thinks himfelf , 
or as the other wiftes you to think him. If we 
compare them with their own pretenfions , they 
may appear the juft objects of contempt. But when 
we compare them with what the greater part of 
their rivals and competitors really are, they may 
appear quite otherwife, and very much - above 
the CQmmon level. Where there is this real ^ 
fuperiority, pride is frequently attended with many 
refpeftable virtues: with truth, with integrity, with 
a high fenfe of honor, with cordial and fteady 
friendfliip, with the moft inflexible firmnefs and 
refolution, Vanity, with many amiable onesj 
with humanity , with politenefs , with a defire 
to oblige in all little matters, and fometimes 
with a real generofity in great ones j a genero- 
fity , however , which it often wilhes to difplay 
in the moft fplendid colors that it can. By their 
^rivals and enemies , the French , in the laft 
pentury, were acquftd of vanityj the Spaniards 
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of pride; and foreign nations were difpofed to 
confiderthe one as the more amiable; the other ^ 
as the more refpe£lable people. 

The words vain and vanity are never taken in a 
good fenfe. We fometimes £siy of a man, when 
we are talking of him in good humor, that he is 
the better for his vanity, or that his vanity is more 
diverting than offienfive ; but we flill confider it as 
a foible and a ridicule in his charader. 

The words proud SLud. pride, on the contrary, 
are fometimes taken in a good fenfe. We frequently 
fay of a man , that he is too proud , or that he has 
too much noble pride , ever to fuffer himfelf to 
do a mean thing. Pride is, in this cafe, confound- 
ed with magnanimity. Ariftotle, a philofopher 
who certainly knew the world, in drawing the 
character of the magnanimous man , paints him 
with many features which , m the two lafl centuries , 
were commonly afcribed to the Spanifh chara£ler : 
that he was deliberate in all his refolutions ; How , 
and even tardy, in all his actions; that his voice 
was grave, his fpeech deliberate, his flep and 
motion flow ; that he appeared indolent and even 
flothful , not at all difpofed to bufUe about little 
matters, but to aft with the mofl determined and 
vigorous refolution upon all great and illufbrious 
occafions; that he was not a lover of danger, or 
forward to expofe himfelf tolitde dangers, but to 
great dangers; and that, when he expofed himfelf 
to danger , he was altogether r^ardlefs of his 
life. 
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The proud man is commonly too well content- 
ed with himfelf to think that his character requires 
any amendment. The man who feels himfelf all- 
perfeiS , naturally enough defpifes all furtlier im- 
provement His felf-fufficiency and abfurd con- 
ceit of his own fuperiority, commonly attend him 
from his youth to his moft advanced age ; and he 
dies , as Hamlet fays , with aU his finl upon his 
head, unanointed , unannealed. 

It is frequently quite otherwife with the vain 
man. The defire of the efleem and admiration 
of other people, when for qualities and talents 
which are the natural and proper objedls of efleem 
and admiration , is the real love of true glory ; a 
paffion which , if not the very beft palfion of human 
nature, is certainly one of the beft. Vanity is 
very frequently no more than an attempt prema- 
turely to ufurp that glory before it is due. Though 
your fon , under five-and-twenty yeais of age, 
fliould be but a coxcomb} do not, upon that 
account, defpair of his becoming, before he is 
forty , a very wife and worthy man , and a real 
proficient in all thofe talents and virtues to which ^ 
at prefent, he may only be an often tatious and 
empty preteuder. The great fecret of education 
is to direft vanity to proper objeds. Never fuffcr 
him' to value himfelf upon trivial accomplilhments. 
But do not always difcourage his pretenfions to 
thofe that are of real Importance. He would not 
pretend to them if he did not earn^ftly defire to 
pofTefs them. Encourage this defire ; afford him 
every means to fecilitstte the acquifition ; and do 
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not take too much offence, although he fliould 
fometimes affume the air of having attained it a 
little before the time. 

Such, I fay, are the diftinguifliing charafleriflics 
of pride and vanity, when each of them afts accor- 
ding to its proper charaflen But the proud man 
is often vain ; and the vain man is often "proud. 
Nothing can be more natural than that the man , 
who thinks much more highly of himfelf than he 
deferves , fliould wifli that other people fhould 
think ftill more highly of him : or that the man , 
who wiflies that other people fliould think more 
highly of him than bethinks of himfelf, fliould, 
at the fame time , think much more highly of him- 
felf than he deferves. Thofe two vices being 
frequently blended in the fame character , the 
Charaileriftics of both are neceffarily confounded; 
6nd we fometimes find the fuperficial and imperti- 
hent oftentation of vanity joined to the mofl ma- 
lignant and derifive infolence of pride. We are 
fometimes, upon that account, at a lofs how to 
rank a particular ch'arailer , or whether to place it 
among the proud or among the vain. 

Men of merit confiderably above the common 
level, fomietimes under-rate as well as over-rate 
themfelves. Such characters , though not very 
dignified, are often , in private fociety, far from 
being difagreeable. His companions all feel them- 
felves much at their eafe in the fociety of a man 
fo perfectly modefl and unalfuming. If thofe compa- 
nions, however, have not both more difcernment 
and more g^nerofity dian ordinary , though 
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they may have fome kindnefsTor him, they have 
feldom much refpeft ; and the warmth of their 
kindnefs is very feldom fufficient to compenfate 
the coldnefs of their refpeft. Men of no more 
than ordinary difcemment never rate any perfon 
higher than he appears to rate himfelf. He feem» 
doubtful himfelf, they fay, whether he is perfedly 
fit for fuch a fituation or fuch an office ; and im- 
mediately give the preference to fome impudent 
blockhead who entertains no doubt about his own 
qualifications. Though they fhould have difcem- 
ment, yet, if they want generofity, they never 
fail to take advantage of his fimplicity, and ta 
aflume over him an impertinent fuperiority which 
they are by no means entitled to. His good-nature 
may enable him to bear this for fome timej but 
he grxjws weary at laft, and frequently when it 19 
too late , and when that rank , which he ought to 
have alTumed, is lofl irreeoverably, and ufurped, 
in confequence of his own backwardnefs , by 
fome of his more forward, though much left 
meritorious companions. A man of this charafter 
mud have been very fortunate in the early choice 
of his companions , it, in going through the world, 
he meets always with fairjuflice, even from thofe 
whom, from his own paf\ kindnefs, he might 
have fome reafon to confider as his beft friends; 
and a youth , too unaifuming and too unambi- 
tious, is frequently followed by an infignificant^ 
complaining, and difcontented old age. 
Thofe unfortunate perfons whom nature ha!?. 
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formed a good deal below the common level , 
feem fometimes to rate themfelves ftill more 
below it than they really are. Thi» humility 
appears fometimes to fink them into* idiotifm. 
Whoever has taken the trouble to examine idiot& 
with attention , will find that , in many of them , 
the feculties of the underftanding arc by no 
means weaker than in feveral other people , who , 
though acknowledged to be dull and ftupid, 
are not , by any body , accounted idiots. Many 
idiots , with ho more tlian ordinary education , 
have been taught to read, write / and account 
tolerably well Many perfons, never accounted 
idiots, notwithilanding the moft careful education, 
and notwithilanding that, in their advanced 
age, they have had fpirit enough to attempt to 
learn what their early education had not taught 
them, have never been able to acquire, in any 
tolerable degree , any oHe of thofe three accom- 
plifhments. By an inilinft of pride, however, 
they fet themfelves upon a level with their equals 
in age and fituation; and, with courage and 
firnmefs, maintain their proper ftation among 
their companions. By an oppofite inflin6l, the 
idiot feels himfelf below every company into 
which you can introduce him. lU-ufage^ to which 
he is extremely liable, is capable of throwing 
bim into the moft violent fits of rage and fury. 
But no good ufage, no kindnefs or indulgence, 
can ever raife him to converfe with you as your 
equal. If you can bring him lo converfe with you at 
all, however , you will frequently find his anfwers 
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fufficiently pertinent , and even fenfible. But they 
are always ftamped with a diftinft confcioufnefe 
of his own great inferiority. He feems to flirink 
and , as it were , to retire from your look and 
converfation , and to feel , when he places him- 
felf in your fituation , that, notwithltanding your 
apparent condefcenlion , you cannot help confi- 
dering him as immenfely below you. Some idiots, 
perhaps the greater part, feem to be fo, chiefly 
or altogether , from a certain numbnefs or torpidity 
in the faculties of the underftanding. But there are 
others , in whom thofe faculties do not appear 
more torpid or benumbed than in many other 
people who are not accounted idiots. But that 
inftind of pride, neceflary to fupport them upon 
an equality with their brethren , feems totally wan- 
ting in the former and not in the latter. 

That degree of felf-eftimation , therefore, which 
contributes moft to the happinefs and content- 
ment of the perfon himfelf , feems likewife molt 
agreeable to the impartial fpe£lator. The man who 
eiteems himfelf as he ought , and no more rhan he 
ought , feldom fails to obtain from other people 
all the eflcMp that he himfelf thinks due. He 
defires no more than is due to him, arid he refts 
upon it with complete fatisfaftion. 

The proud and the vain man, on the contrarj', 
are conftantly diifatisfied. The one is tormented 
with indignation at the unjuft fuperiority , as he 
thinks it , of other people. The other is in continual 
dread of the ihame which, he forefees, would attend 
upon the detedlion of his groundlefs pr^tenfions. 
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Even the extravagant pretenfions of the man of 
real magnanimity , though , when fupported by 
fplendid abilities and virtues , and , above all , by 
good fortune , they impofe upon the multitude , 
Whofe applaufes he little regards , do not impofe 
upon thofe wife men whofe approbation he can 
only value, and whofe efteem he is moft anxious to 
acquire. He feels that they fee through , and fuf- 
peAs that they defpife his excefTive prefumption; and 
he often fuffers the cruel misformne of becoming , 
firft the jealous and fecret, and at laft the open, 
furious , and vindictive enemy of thofe very per- 
fons 5 whofe friendfliip it would have given him 
the greatefl happinefs to enjoy with unfufpicious 
fecurity. 

Though our diflike to the proud and the vain 
often difpofes us to rank them rather below than 
above their proper fltation, yet, unlefs we are 
J)rovoked by fome particular and perfonal imper- 
tinence , ive very feldom venture to ufe them ilL 
In common cafes * we endeavour , for our own 
eafe, rather to acquiefce , and , as well as we can, 
to accoitimodate ourfelves to their folly. But , to 
the man who urider-rates himfelf , unlefs we have 
both more difcemment and more generolity than 
belong to the greater part of men , we feldom 
fail to do, at leafl, all the injuftice which he does 
to himfelf , and ftequently a great deal more. He 
is not only more unhappy in his own feelings than 
either the proud or the vain , but he is much more 
liable to every fort of ili-ufage from other people. 
In almoft all cafes, it is better to be a little too 

proud , 
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proud, than, in any refpeft too humble; and, 
in the fentiment of felf - eftimation , fome de(ir.e 
of excefs feems, both to the perfon himfelf and 
to the impartial fpeditor, to be lefs difagreeabl© 
than any degree of defeA. 

In this, therefore, as well as in every other 
emotion , paffion , and habit, the degree that is 
moft agreeable to the impartial Ipe^lator is likewife 
moft agreeable to the perfon himfelf;, and ac- 
cording as either the excefs or the defeat is leaft 
offbnfive to the former , fo, either the one or the- 
other is in proportion lealk difagreeable to the 
latter. 

CONGLUSIOK of the SIXTH PART. 

Concern for our own happinefs recommends 
to us the virtue of prudence : concern for that of 
other people, the virtues of juftice and beneficence; 
of which, the one reftrains us from hurting, the other 
prompts us to promote that happinefs. Independent 
of any regard either to what are^ or to what ought to 
be, or to what upon a certain condition would be> 
the fentimentf of other people , the firft of thofe 
three virtues is originally recommended to us by 
our felfifli, the other two by our benevolent affec- 
tions. Regard to the fentiments of other people ^ 
however , comes afterwards both to enforce and 
to direft the praflice of all thofe virtues ; and no 
man during, either the whole courfe of his life, or 
that of any confiderable part of it, ever trod 
fteadily and uniformly in the paths of prudence, o£ 
Vol. II. K 
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juftice, or of proper beneficence, whofe condufl 
was not principally direfted by a regard to the 
fentiments of the fuppofed impartial fpeilator, of 
the great inmate of the breaft, the great judge and 
Arbiter of conduft. If in the courfe of the day we 
have fwerved in any refpeft from the rules which 
lie prefcribes to us ; if we have either exceeded or 
relaxed in our frugality; if we have either exceeded 
or relaxed in our induflry ; if , through paflion or 
inadvertency, we have hurt in any refpeft th^ 
intereft or happinefs of our neighbour; if we 
have negle£ted a plahi and proper opportunity of 
promoting that interefl and happinefs ; it is thi« 
inmate who , in the evening, calls us to an account 
for all thofe omiflions and violations , and his 
reproaches often make us blufh inwardly both for 
our folly and inattention to our own happinefs, 
and for our flill greater indifference and inatten«« 
tion, perhaps, to that of other people. 

But though the virtues of prudence, juftide, and 
beneficence, may, upon different occafions,. be 
recommended to us almofl^qually by two different 
principles; thofe of felf-command are upon moft 
occafions, principally and almofl entirely recom- 
mended to us by one ; by the fenfe of propriety, 
by regard to the fentiments of the fuppofed impartial 
fpe£lator. Without the reftraint which this principle 
impofes, every palRdn would , upon moft occafions, 
rulh headlong, if I may fay fo , to its own gratifi- 
carion. Anger would follow the fuggeftions of its 
own fury ; fear thofe of its 'own violent agitations. 
Jlegard to no time or place would induce 
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vanity to refrain from, the loudeft and moft 
impertinent oftentationj or voluptuoufnefs from 
the moft open, indecent, and fcandalous indulgence. 
Refpeft for what are, or for what ought to be, 
or for what upon a Certain condition would be, 
tlie fentiments of other people,- is the fole prin- 
ciple which, upon moft occafions, overawes all 
thofe mutinous and turbulent pafflons into that 
tone and temper wJiich the impartial fpedator can 
enter into and fympathize with. 

Upon fome occafions , indeed j thofe paffion$ 
are reftrained , A>t fo much by a fenfe of their 
impropriety, as by prudential confiderations of 
the bad confequences which might follow from 
their indulgence. In fuch cafes , the paffions , 
though reftrained , are not always fubdued , but 
often remain lurking in the breaft with all their 
original fury. The man whofe anger is refbrained 
by fear , does not always lay afide his anger , but 
only referves its gratification for a more fafe 
opportunity* But the man who , in relating to 
fome other perfon the injury which has been done 
to him , feels at once the fury of his pafiion cooled 
and becalmed by fympathy with the more moderate 
fentiments of his companion , who at once adopts 
thofe more moderate fentiments, and comes to 
view that injury, not in the black and atrocious 
colors in which he had originally beheld it, but 
in the much milder and fairer light in which his 
companion naturally views it; not bnly reflrains, 
but in fomemeafure fubdues, his anger. The paflion 
becomes really lefs than it was before , and left 
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xrapable of exciting him to the violent and bloody 
«venge which at tirft, perhaps, he might have 
diought of inflifting, 

Thofe paffions which are reflrained by the fenfe 
of propriety , are all in fome degree moderated 
cindfabdued by \t. But thofe which are reftrained 
x>n\y by prudential confiderations of any kind , 
are, on the contrary, frequently inflamed by the 
ceftraint , and fometimes (long after the provocation 
given, and when nobody is thinking about it) 
burft out abruptly and 4jnexpe£ledly , an:d with 
tenfold fury and violence. % 

Anger , however, as well as every other paffion , 
may, upon many occafions, be very properly 
jeftrained by prudential confiderations. Some 
-exertion of manhood -and felf- command is even 
tieceffary for this fort of reftraint ; and the impartial 
fpeAatv>r may lometimes view it with that fort of 
cold efleem due to that fpecies of conduA which 
he confiders as a mere matter of vulgar prudence; 
but' never with that affeftionate admiration with 
which he furveys the fame palfions, when, by the 
fenfe of propriety, they are moderated and fubdued 
to what he himfelf can readily enter into. In 
the former fpecies of reftraint , he may frequently 
difcern fome degree of propriety , and , if you 
will , even of virtue ; but it is a propriety 
and virtue of a much inferior order to thofe 
which he always feels with tranfport and admir- 
ation in the latter. 

The virtues of prudence, juftice, and beneficence^ 
have no tendency to produce any but the 
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rooft s^eeabte efFeds. Regard to thofe efFfefts , as 
it originally recommends them to the adior, fa 
does it af terwirds to the impartial fpe^lator. la 
our approbation of the charafter of the ppuder^t 
man, we feel, with peculiar complacency , the 
fecurity which he muft enjoy while he walkj 
under the fafeguard of that fedat^ and deli-berate 
virtue. In our approbation, of the cliar^fter of 
thejuft. man, we feel, with equal complacency.^ 
the fecurity which all, thofe comiefted with him^ 
whether in neighbourhood , (ociety, or bufmefs^ 
mwft derive from his fcrupulous anxiety never 
V either to hurt or offend. In our approbation ofc 
* the charaiW of the beneficent man, we entetr 
iiito the gratitude of all thofe who are withia 
the fphere of his good offices, and conceive witli 
them the high ft fenfe of his m^rit. In our appro-^ 
bation of all thofe virtues, our fenfe of their 
agreeable effoits, of their utility either to *^he 
perfon who exercifes them, or to fome other 
perfoiis , joins with our fenfe ol their, propriety , 
and conftitutes always a confiderable , frequently 
t>"^ greater part of that approbation. 

JtwT m our approbation of the virtues of felf^ 
commikrivJ.^ complacency with their effects fome- 
times coi. litutes' no part , and frequently but a 
fmall part, of that approbation. Thofe effeds may 
fometimes be agreeable , and fometimes difagreeable ; 
and though our approbation is no doubt Rv^ngev 
in the foimer cafe^ it is by no means'' altogether 
deflroyed in the latter. The moft heroic valor 
Biay be employed iudiffercntly ia the caufe eitlier 
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of juftice or of injuftice; and though it if no 
doubt much more loved and admired in the 
former cafe, it ftill appears a great and refpe£lable 
quality even in the latter. In that , and in all the 
other virtues of felf-command , the fplendid and 
dazzling quality feems always to be the greamefs 
and fteadinefs of the exertion , and the ftrohg fenfe 
of propriety which is necelFary in order to make 
and to maintain that exertion. The elie6ls are too 
often but too little regar4ed» 
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PART vih 

Of Syftems of moral thilosophU 
ConfifHng of four Seflionaw 

SECTION L 

Of the Qiiejiions which ought to be examined in A 
Theory of Moral Sentiments^ 

If we examine the moft celebrated and remark-* 
able of the difierent theories which have been 
given concerning the namre and origin of our 
moral fentiments , we ftiall find that klmoft all of 
them coincide with fome part or other of that 
^hich I have been endeavouring to give an 
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account of ; and that if every thing which has 
already been faid be fully confidered, we ihall 
be at no lof& to explain what was the view or 
afpeft of nature which led each particular author 
to form his particular lyftenu From fome one or 
other of thofe principles which I have been en- 
deavouring ta unfoW , every fyftenx of morality 
that ever had any reputation in the world has ^ 
perhaps , ultimately been derived. As they are all 
of them y in this refpeil, founded . upon natural 
principles, they are all of them in (ome meafure 
in the right But as many of them are derived 
from a partial and imperfeft view of nature, there 
are^ many of them too in fome refpecls in ther 
wrong. 

Ih treating of the principles of morals there - 
are two queftions to be confidered. Firft, wherein 
does virtue confili ? Qr what is the tone of 
temper , and tenor of conduit > which conftitutes. 
the excellent and praife - worthy charafter , the 
charafler which is the natural objedl o^ efteem^ 
honor , and approbation ? And , fecondly, by 
what power or faculty in the mind is it, that 
this character, whatever it be, is recommended to 
m ? Or in other words, haw and by what means 
does it come to pafs, that the mind prefers one 
tenor of conduit to another,, denominates the 
one right and the other wrong ; confiders the 
one as the object of approbation , honor and 
reward, and the other of blame, cenfure, and 
punilhment ? 

We examine the fixft queftion when we (onlidec- 
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whether virtue confifts in benevolence y aj\ 
Dr. Hutchefon imagines; or in a£ling fuitably to 
the different relations we ftand in , as Dr. Qarke 
iuppofes ; or in the wife and prudent purfuit of 
our own real and foiid happinefs , as has been 
the opinion af otherit. 

We examine the fecond queflion, when we con- 
fider 5 whether the virtuous charader, whatever 
it confifts in , be recommended to us by felf-love, 
which makes us perceive that this charafter , both 
in ourfelvea and others , tends moft to^ promote 
our own private intereft ; or by reafon , which 
points out to us the difference between one charac^ 
ter and another ^ in the fame manner as it does 
that between truth and falfliood ; or by a pecu- 
liar power of perception , called a moral fenfe , 
which this virtuous character gratifies and pleafes, 
as the contrary difgufts and difpleafes it ; or laft 
of all, by fome other principle in human nature, 
fpch as a modification of fympathy , or the like. 

I fliall begin with confidering the fyftems which 
have been formed concerning the firft of thefe 
queftions , and fhall proceed afterwards to examine 
thofe concerxiing the fecond^ 
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SECTION IL 



Of the different Accounts which have been given 



X HE different accounts which have been given 
of the nature of virtue , or of the temper of mind 
which conflitutes the excellent and praife-worthy 
charafter , may be reduced to three different 
claflies. According to fome , the virtuous temper 
of mind does not confift in any one fpecies of 
affeilions but in the proper gevernmentand direc- 
tion of all our afFe£lions, which may be either 
virtuous or vicious according to the objects which 
they purfue , and the degree of vehemence with 
which they purfue them. According to thefe 
authors, therefore, virtue confifts in propriety. 

According to others , virtue confifts in the judi- 
cious purfuit of our own private intereft and hap- 
pinefs , or in the proper government and direc- 
tion of thofe felfifli afFeftions which aim folely at 
thw end. In the opinion of thefe authors, there- 
fore , virtue confifts in prudence. 

Another fet of authors make virtue confifl in 
ihofe affe£lions only which aim at the happinefe 
of others, not in thofe which aim at our own. 
According to them , therefore ^ difiuterefied 
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benevolence is the only motive witli can ftamp 
upon any aftion the chara£ler of virtue. 

The charader of virtue, it is evident, mtift. 
either beafcribed indifferently to allour affedtons, 
when under proper government and direftion ; 
or it muft be confined to fome one clafs or ditri- 
fian of them. The great divifion of our aitedlions 
is into the felfifli and the benevolent. If the 
charader of virtue, therefore, cannot be afcribed 
indifferently to all our affections , when under 
proper government and direClion, it mufl be con- 
fined either to thofe which aim direilly at our 
own private happinefs, or to thofe which aim 
direftly at that of others. If virtue , therefore , 
does not confift in propriety, it mufl confifl either 
in prudence or in benevolence. Befides thefe 
three, it is fcarce poffible to imagine that any 
other account can be given of the nature of virtue.^ 
I fliall endeavour to fliow hereafter how ail the 
other accounts , which ar6 feemingly different 
from any of tliefe , coincide at bottom with fome 
one or other gf them* 
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OJ thofe Syflems which moke Virtue confi/l in 
Pr^ricty. 

A CCORDING to Plato, to AriftotTe, and to 
Zeno , virtue confifts in the propriety of condiift, 
or in the luitablenels of the af!t£lion from which 
we adi to tfie objtdt which excites it. 

J. In the fyfleni of Mato ' the foul is confidered 
as fomcthing hke a little ftate or republic, com- 
poled of tliree different faculties or orders. 

1 he firft is the judging faculty , the faculty which 
determines not only what are the proper means 
for attaining any end , but alfo what ends are fit 
to be purfued , and what degree of relative value 
we ought to put upon each. This faculty Plato 
called , as it is very properly called , reafon, and 
confidered it as what had a right to be the gover- 
ning principle of the whole. Under this appel- 
lation , it is evident, he comprehended not only 
that faculty by which we judge of truth and falfe- 
hood , but that by which we judge of the propriety 
or impropriety of defires and affeflions.. 

The different pallions and appetites , the natural 
fubjeds of this ruling principle , but which are fo 
apt to rebel againft their mailer, he reduced to two 
diiferent claffes or orders. The firft confifted of 
thofe pillions , which are founded in pride and 
refeutment , or in what the fchoolmen called the 

* See fUtd de R p. Lb. iv. 
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irafcible part of the foul ; ambition , animofity, 
tiie love of honor, and the dread of fliame, the 
defire of viAory , fuperiority , and revenge; all 
thofe paflions , in ftort , which are fuppofed either 
to rife from, or to denote what, by a metaphor 
in our language , we commonly call fpirit or natu- 
ral fire. The fecond coKfifted of thofe pallions 
which are founded in the love of pleafure , or in 
what tlie fchoolmen called the concupifcible part 
of the foul. It comprehended all the appetites of 
the body , the love of eafe and fecurity , and of 
all fenfual gratifications. 

It rarely happens that we break in upon that 
plan of condu£l, which the governing principle 
prefcribes , and which in all our cool hdurs we 
had laid down to ourfelves as what was moil pro- 
per for us to purfue , but wlien prompted by one 
or other of thofe two different fets of paffions j 
either by ungovernable ambition and refentment , 
or by the importunate folicitations of prefent eafe 
and pleafure. But though thefe two orders of 
paffions are fo apt to miflead us , they are ft ill 
confidered as neceffary parts of human nature: the 
firft havijig been given to defend us againft inju- 
ries, to aflert our rank and dignity in the world, 
to make us aim at what is noble and honorable, 
• and to make us diftinguifh thofe who ad in the 
" fame maimer ; the fecond , to provide for the 
fupport and neceffities of the body. 

In the ilrength, acutenefs, dnd perfeftion of the 
governing principle was placed the effential virtue 
of prudence, which, according to Plato, con- 
fided in a juft and clear difcernment , founded 
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upon general and fcientific ideas , of the ends 
which were proper to bepurftied, and of the 
means which were proper for attaining them. 

When the firft fet of paffiona, thofe of the 
irafcible part of the foul, had that degree of 
flrength and firmnefs, which enabled them, 
under the direflion offteafon, to defpife all dan- 
gers in the purfuit of what was honorable and 
noble ; it conAituted the virtue of fortitude and 
magnanimity. This order, of pafTions, according 
to this fyftem , was of a more generous ^nd noble 
nature than the other. They were confidered up- 
on many occafions as the auxiliaries ofreafon, 
to check and reftrain the inferior and brutal ap- 
petites. We are often angry at ourfelves, it was 
obferved, we often become the obje£ld of our 
own refentment and indignation, when the love 
of pleafure prompts to do what we dlfapprove 
of; and the irafcible part of our nature is ii\ 
this manner called in to affift the rational againft 
the concupifcible. 

When all thofe three different parts of our 
nature were in perfed concord with one another, 
when neither the irafcible nor concupifcible paf- 
fions ever aimed at any gratification which reafon 
d id not approve of , and when reafon never comman- 
ded atty thing , but what thefe of their own accord 
Avere willing to perform : this happy compofure , this 
perfeft and complete harmony of foul , conftituted 
that virtue which in their language is exprefTed by 
a word which we commonly tranflate temperance y 
but which might more properly be tr^nflated good 
temper , or fobriety smd moderation of mind. 
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Juftice , the laft and greateft of the four cardj- ' 
nal virtues , took place , according to this fyftem , 
when each of thofe three faculties of the mind 
confined itfelf to its proper office , without attempt- 
ing to encroach upon that of any other ; when 
reafon direded and paffion obeyed , and when 
each pafTion performed its proper duty , and ex- 
€rtod itfelf towards its proper objeft eafily and 
without reluflance, and with that degree of force 
and energy, which was fuitable to the value of 
what it purfued. In this confifted that complete 
virtue , that perfeft propriety of condu£l , which 
Plato y after fome of the ancient Pythagoreans, 
denominated Juftice. 

The word, it is to be obferved, which ex^ 
preffes juftice in the Greek language , has feveral 
diffierent meanuigs; and as the|f correfpondent 
word in all other languages, fo far as I know, 
has the fame , there muft be fome natural affinity 
among thofe various fignifications. In one fpnfe 
we are faid to do juftice to our neighbour when 
we abftain from doing him any pofitive harm , 
and do not diredly hurt hiYn , either in his perfon,; 
or in his eflate, or in his reputation. This is that 
juftice which I have treated of above, the obfer- 
vance of which may be extorted by force, and 
the violation of which expofes to pinilhment. 
In another fenfe we are faid not to do juftice to 
our neighbour unlefs we conceive tor him aU 
that love , relpeft , and efteem , which his charader ^ 
his fituation, and his connexion with ourfelves, 
yender fuitable and proper for us to feel , and, 
we a^ accordingly^ It is in thi» tsxilA thjA 
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we are faid to do injuftice to a man of merit who 
is connefted with us , though we abftaih from 
hurting him in every refpefl, if we do not exert 
ourfelves to ferve him and to place him in that 
fituation in which the impartial fpedator would 
be pleafed to fee him. The firft fenfe of the word 
coincides with what Ariftotle and the Schoolmen 
call commutative juftice, and with what Grotiu* 
calls the jLiJlitia expletrix^ which confifts in abftaining 
from what is another's , and in doing voluntarily- 
whatever we can with propriety be forced to do. 
The fecund fenfe of the word coincides with what 
fome have called diftributive juftice * , and with 
the jujlitia attri tutrix of Grotius, which confifls in 
proper beneficence , in the becoming ufe of what 
is our own , and in the applying it to thofe pur- 
pofes either ^charity or generofity, to which it , 
is moft fuitable, in our fituation, that it fliould be 
applied. In this fenfe juftice comprehends all the 
fecial virtues. There is yet another fenfe in which 
die word juftice is fometimes taken, ftill more 
extenfive than either of the former, though very 
much a-kin to the laft ; and which runs too , fo far 
as I know, through all languages. It is in this laft 
fenfe that we are laid to be unjuft , when we do 
not feem to value any particular obje£l with that 
degree o^efteem , or to purfue it with that degree 

* The diftributive juftice of Ariftotle is fomewhat differ- 
tnt. It corfifts in the proper diilribation of rewards fiom 
the public ftock of a conununity. See Ariftotle > Eth.c. 
Nic. 1. 5. c. 2. 

of 
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of ardor which to the impartial fpedator it may 
appear to defervie or to be naturally fitted for 

I exciting- Thus we are faid to do injuftice to a 
poem or a pifture, when we do not admire them 
enough , and we are faid to do them jnore than 
juftice when we admire them too much. In the 
fame manner we are faid to do injuftice to ourfelves 
when we appear not to give fnfficient attention to 
any paBticular obje£l of felf-intereft. In this laft 
fenfe, what is called juftice means the fame thing 
with exa£l and perfed propriety of conduft and 
behaviour, and comprehends in it, not only the 
offices of both commutative and diftributive juftice , 
but of every other virtue , of prudence , of forti- 
tude, of temperance. It is in this laft fenfe that 
Plato evidently underftands what he calls juftice, 
and which , therefore ^ according to him , compre- 
hends in it the perfedion of every fort of virtue. 

Such is the account given by Plato of the nature 
of virtue , or of that temper of mind which is the 

- proper x>bje£l of praife and approbation* It con- 
fifts , according to him , in that ftate of mind in 
which every faculty confines itfelf within its proper 
fphere without encroaching upon that of any other, 
and performs its proper office with that precife 
degree of ftrength and vigor which belongs to it. 
His account, it is evident, coincides in every ref- 
peft with what we have faid above concerning 
the propriety of conduft. 

II. Virtue , according to Ariftotle ' , confifts in 



' Sec Ariftotle, Ethic. Nic- 1. 2 . c. 5 . & fcq. & 1. 5 . c. 5 . & fcq. 
Vol. II. L 
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the habit of mediocrity according to right reafon. 
Every particular virtue , according to him , lies in a 
kind of middle between two oppofite vices , of 
which the one offends from being too much , the 
other from being too little affeded by a particular 
fpecies of obje£ls. Thus the virtue of fortitude or 
courage lies in the middle between the oppofite 
vices of cowardice and of prefumptuous ralhnefs, 
of which the one offends froni be^ng too much , 
and the other from being too little affefted by 
the objefts of fear. Thus too the virtue of fru- 
gality lies in a middle between avarice and pro- 
fufion , of which the one confifts in an excefs , the 
other in a defeft of the proper attention to the 
objefls of felf-intereil Magnanimity, in the fame 
manner, lies in a middle between the excefs of 
arrogance and the def e£i of pufiUanimity , of which 
thfe one confifls in too extravagant, the other in 
too weak a fentiment of our own worth and dig- 
nity. It is unneceflary to obferve that this account 
of virtue correfponds too pretty exaflly with what 
has been faid above concerning the propriety and 
impropriety of condufl. 

According to Ariftotle * , indeed , virtue did not 
fo much confift in thofe moderate and right affec- 
tions, as in the habit of this moderation. In order 
to underftand this, it is to be obferved, that virtue 
may be confidered either as the quality of an adion, 
or as the quality of a perfon. Confidered as the 
quality on an adlion , it confiAs, even according to 

* Ariftotle , Ethic. Nic. lib. ii. ch. 1,2, }' and 4. 
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Ariftotle, in the reafonable moderation of the affec- 
tion from which theaflion proceeds, whether this 
difpofition be habitual to the perfon or not Confi- 
dered as the quality of a perfon , it confifts in the 
habit of this reafonable moderation , in its having 
become the cuftomary and ufual difpofition of the 
mind. Thus the a£lIon which proceeds from an 
occafional fit of generofity is undoubtedly a gene- 
rous adion , but the man who performs it , is 
not necelfarily a generous perfon , becaufe it may 
be the fingle action of the kind^which.he ever 
performed. The motive and difpofition of heart, 
firom which this adion was performed , may have 
been quite juft and proper : but as this happy 
mood feems to have been the effect rather of 
accident^ humor than of any thing fteady or per- 
manent m the charafter , it can refleft no great 
honor on the performer. When we denominate 
a character generous or charitable , pr viftuous in 
any refpeft ,.we mean to fignify that the difpofition 
expreffed by each of thofe appellations is the 
ufual and cuflomary difpofition of the perfon. But 
fingle aftions of any kind, how proper and fuitable 
foever , are of litlje confequence to Ihow that this 
is the cafe. If a fingle aftion was fufficient to flamp 
the charafter of any virtue upon the perfon 
who performed it, the moft worthlefs of mankind 
might lay claim to all the virtues; fince there is 
no man who has not , upon fome occafions , 
afted with prudence, juftice, temperance, and 
fortitude. But though finglie adions , how laudable 
foever, refleft very litde praife upon the 

La 
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perfon who performs them , a lingle vicious aciion 
performed by one whofe conduft is ufually very 
jregular , greatly diminiflies and fometimes deftroys 
altogether our opinion of his virtue. A fingle aftion 
oi this kind fufficiently (hows that his habits are 
not perfeft, and that he is lefs to be depended 
upon , than, from the ufual train t)f his behaviour, 
we might have been apt to imagine. 

Ariftotle too ' , when he made virtue to confift 
in prailical habits , had it probably in his view 
to oppofe the doftrine of Plato, who feems to 
have been of opinion that juft fentiments and 
reafonable judgments concerning what was fit to 
b^ done or to be avoided, were alone fufficient 
to conllitute the moft perfeA virtue.* Virtue, 
according to Plato , might be confidered as^ fpecies 
of fcience , and no man , he thought , could fee 
clearly and demoilftratively what was right and 
what was wrong , and not aft accordingly. Paflion 
might make us aft contrary to doubtful and 
uncertain opinions, not to plain and evident 
judgments. Ariftotle, on the contrary , was of 
opinion , that no conviftion of the underftanding 
was capable of getting the better of inveterate 
habits , and that good morals arofe not from 
knowledge but from aftion. 

III. According , to Zeno', the founder of the 

* See Ariftotle, Mag. Mor. lib. i. ch. i. 

' S^e Cicero de finibus , lib. iii. alfo Diogenes 
L«ertiu8 in Zenone, lib. yiu fegme^t 84, 
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Stoical doflrine , every animal was by nature 
recommended to its own care , and was endowed 
with the principle of felf-love , that it might 
endeavour to preferve , not only its exiftence , but 
all the different parts of its nature, in the beft 
and moft perfe£l ftate of which they were capable. 

The felf-love of man embraced, if 1 may fay 
fo , his body and all its different members , his 
mind and all its different faculties and powers, 
and defired the prefervation and maintenance of 
them all in their beft and moft perfeA condition. 
Whatever tended to fupport this ftate of exiftence 
was , therefore , by nature pointed out to him as 
fit to be chofen, and whatever tended to deftroy 
it, as fit to be rejeded. Thus health, agility and 
eafe of body as well as the external conveniences 
which could promote thefe ; wealth , power , ho^ 
nors , the refpeft and efteem of thofe we live 
with ; were naturally pointed out to us as things 
eligible , and of which the polfeffion was preferable 
to the want. On the other hand, ficknefs, infirmity, 
unwieldinefs , pain of body, as well as all the 
external inconveniences which tend to occafion or 
bring on any of them ; poverty , the want of 
authority , the contempt or hatred of thofe we 
live with 5 were , in tjie fame manner , pointed 
out to us as things to be fhunned and avoided. 
In each of thofe two oppofite clafTes of objeds,. 
there were fome which appeared to be more the 
objefts either of choice or reje£lion, than others in the 
fame clafe. Thus, in the firft clafs, health appeared 
evidently preferable to ftrength, and ftrength to 

L3 
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agility; reputation to power, and power to riches. 
And thus too, in the fecond clafs, ficknefs was 
more to be avoided than unwieldinefs of body, 
ignominy than poverty, and poverty than the 
lofs of power. Virtue and the propriety of condufl 
confifted in chufing and rejeding all different 
objefts and circumftances according as they were 
by nature rendered more or lefs the objefls of 
choice or , reje£lion ; in felefting always from 
among the feveral objects of choice prefented to 
us, that which was moft to be chofen, when we 
could not obtain them all; and in fele£ling too., 
out of the feveral objefts of rejeftion offered to 
us, that which was leaft to be avoided , when it 
was not in our power to avoid them all. By 
chufing and rejecting with this juft and accurate 
difcernment , by thus beftowing upon every obje£l 
the precife degree of attention it deferved, according 
to t)he place which it held in this natural fcale of 
things, we maintained , according to the Stoics, 
that perfeft rettitude of conduift which confti- 
tuted the effence of virtue. This was what they 
called to live confiftently , to live according to 
nature, and to obey thofe laws and direftions 
which nature , or the Author of nature , had 
prefcribed for our conduct. 

So far the Stoical idea of propriety and virtue is not 
very different from that of Ariitotle and the 
ancient Peripatetics. 

Among thofe primary objefls which nature had 
recommiended to us, as eligible, was the prof- 
perity of our family, of pur relations, of our 
jfriends , of our country , of mankind , and of 
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the univerfe in general. Nature , too , had taught 
us, that as the profperity of two was preferable 
to that of one, that of many, or df all, muft be 
infinitely more fo. That we ourfelyes were but 
one , and that confequently wherever our profpe- 
rity was inconfiftent with that either of the 
whole , or of any confiderable part of the whole , 
it ought, j5ven in our own choice, to yield 
to what was fo vaftly preferable. As all events 
in this world were conduced by the providence 
of a wife, powerful, and good God, we might 
be affured that whatever happened tended to the 
profperity and perfeftion of the whole. If we 
ourfelves , therefore , were in poverty , in fick- 
nefs, or in any other calamity, we ought, firft 
of all , to ufe our utmofl endeavours , fo far as 
juftice and our duty to others would allow , to 
refcue ourfelves from this difagreeable circum-- 
llance. But if after all we could do , we found 
this impoflible, we ought to reft fatisfied that the 
order and perfection of the univerfe required that 
we fliould in the mean time continue in this 
fituation. And as the profperity of the whole 
fliould , even to us , appear preferable to fo infig- 
nificant a part as ourfelves , our fituation whatever 
it was , ought from that moment to become the 
objeCl of our liking , if we would maintain that 
complete propriety and reftitude of fentiipent and 
conduil in which confifted the perfedion of our 
nature. If, indeed, any opportunity of extricat- 
ing ourfelves fliould offer , it became our duty 
to embrace it. The order of the univerfe, it was 
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evident , no longer required our continuance in 
this fituation, and the great Director of the world 
plainly called upon u> to leave it , by fo clearly 
pointing out the road which we wer^ to follow, it 
was the fanae cafe with the adverfity of our relations, 
our friends, our country^ If, without violating any 
more facred obligation, it was in our power to 
prevent or put an end to their calamity, it undoubt- 
edly was our duty to do fo. The propriety of ac- 
tion , the rule which Jupiter had given us for the 
direction of our condu£l , evidently required this 
of us. But if it was altogether out of our power 
to do either , we ought then to confider this event 
as the moft fortunate which could poflibly have 
happened ; becaufe we might be affured that it tend- 
ed moft to the profperity and order of the whole, 
which was what we ourfelves, if we were wife and 
equitable, ought moft of all to defire. It was our 
own final iniereft confidered as a part of that 
whole , of which the profperity ought to be , not 
only the principal , but the fole obje6lof our defirei 
In what fenfe , " fays Epi£letus , are fome 
^ things faid tp be according to our nature, and 
others contrary to it ? It is in that fenfe in which 
^ we confider ourfelves as feparated and detached 
from all other things. For thus it may be faid 
to be according to the nature of the foot 
^ to be always clean. But if you confider 
^ it as a foot, and not as fomething detached 
^« from ^ the reft of the body, it muft behove 
it fometimes to trample in the dirt, and 
fometime$ to tread upon thorns, and fometimes. 
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too, to be cut off for the tkke of the whole 
" body 5 and if it refufes this, it is no longer a 
" foot. Thus , too , ought we to conceive with 
« regard to ourfelves. What are you ? A man. 

If you conlider yourfelf as fomething feparated 

and detached, it is agreeable to your nature to live 
" to old age, to be rich, to be in health. But if 

you confider yourfelf as a man, and as a part 

of a whole, upon account of that nvhole, it will 
" behove you fometimes to be in ficknefs , fome- 
" times lo be expofed to the inconveniency of a 
^ fea- voyage, fometimes to be in want; and at 
" laft, perhaps, to die before your time. Why 

then do you complain? Do not you know 
" that by doing fo , as the foot ceafes to be a 
" foot , fo you ceafe to be a man ? 

A wife man never complains of the deftiny of 
Providence , nor thinks the univerfe in confu- 
fion when he is out of order. He does not look 
upon himfelf as a whole, feparated and detached 
from every other part of nature, to be taken care 
of by itfelf and for itfelf. He regards himfelf in 
the light in which he imagine? the great genius 
of human nature, and of world, regards him. 
He enters , if I may fay fo , into the fentiments 
of that divine Being, and confiders himfelf as 
an atom , a particle , of an immenfe and infinite 
fyftem , which mufl and ought to be difpofed 
of, according to the conveniency of the whola 
Affured of the wifdom which direils all the events 
of human life, whatever lot befals him, he accepts it 
V^ith joy , fatisfied that ^ if he had known all the 
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connexions and dependencies of the different parts 
of the univerfe , it is the very lot which he himfelf 
would have wifhed for. If it is lifcj he is contented 
to live; and if it is death, as nature muft have 
no further occafion for his prefence here , he 
willingly goes where he is appointed. I accept, 
faid a cynical philofopher , whole do£lrincs were 
in this refpeft the fame as thofe of the Stoics, I 
accept, with equal joy and fatisfaftion , whatever 
fortune can betal me. Kiches or poverty, pleafure 
or pain, health or ficknefs, all is alike: nor would 
I defire that the Gods Ihould in any refpefl 
change my deftination. If I was to afk of them 
any thing beyond what their bounty has already 
beftowed, it fliould be that they would inform 
me before-hand what it was their pleafure ihould 
be done with me, that I might of my own ac- 
cord place myfelf in this fituation, and demon- 
ftrate the cheerfulnefs with which 1 embraced 
their allotment. If I am going to fail , fays Epic- 
tetus , I chufe the beft ihip and the bef^ pilot, 
and I wait for the fairefl weather that my circum- 
flances and duty will allow. Prudence and pro- 
priety, the principles which the Gods have given 
me for the direftion of my conduft , require this 
of me; but they require no more: and if, not- 
withftanding, a f^orm arifes, which neither the 
flrength of the veffel nor the fkill of the pilot are 
likely to withftand, 1 give myfelf no trouble 
about the confequence. All that 1 had to do is 
done already. The diredors of my condud never 
command me to be miferable, to be anxious. 
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defponding , or afraid. Whether we are to be 
drowned, or to come to a harbour, is the bufinefs of 
Jupiter, not mine. I leave it entirely to his determi- 
nation , nor ever break my reft with confidering 
which way he is likely to decide it, but receive what-^ 
ever conies with equal indifference and fecurity. 

From this perfect confidence in that benevolent 
wifdora which governs the univerfe, and from 
this entire refignation to whatever order that wif- 
dom might think proper to eflablifh , it neceffarily 
followed, that, to the Stoical wife man, all the 
events of human life muft be in a great meafure 
indifferent. His happinefs confifted altogether , firft*, 
in the contemplation of the happinefs and perfec- 
tion of the great fyftem of the univerfe , of the 
good government of the great republic of Gods 
and men, of all rational and fenfible beings; 
and, fecondly, in discharging his duty, in adling 
properly m the affairs of this great republic what- 
ever litde part that wifdom had afligned to him. 
Tlie propriety or impropriety ^of his endeavours 
might be of great confequence to him. Their 
fuccefs or difappointment could be of none at all ; 
could excite no paflionate joy or forrow, no 
paffionate defire or averuon. If he preferred fome 
events to others, if fome fituations were the ob- 
jeils of his choice ^nd others of his rejeftion, it 
was not becaufe he regarded the one as in them- 
felves in any refpeft better than the other, or 
thought that his w;n happinefs would be niore 
complete in what is called the fortunate than in 
what i^ regarded as the diftrefsful fituation j but 
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b^caure the propriety of a^lion , the rtile which the 
Gods had given him for the diredion of his conduft, 
required him to chufe and rejeft in this manner. 
Ally his afFeflions ^were abforbed and fwallowed 
up in two great aiFeftions ; in that for the dif- 
charge of his own duty , and in that for the greateft 
poffible happinefs of all rational and fcnfible beings. 
For the gratification of this latter afFeftion, herefted 
with the moil perfe£l fecurity upon the wifdom 
and power of the great Superintendant of the 
univerfe. His fole anxiety was about the gratification 
of the former ; not about the event , but about 
the propriety of his own endeavours. Whatever 
the event might be, he trufted to a fuperior power 
and wifdom for turning it to promote that great 
end which he himfelf was moil defirous of 
promoting. 

This propriety of chufing and rejeding, though 
originally pointed out to us , and as it were re- 
commended and introduced to our acquaintance 
by the things , and for the fake of the things , 
chofen and rejefted ; yet when we had once 
become thoroughly acquainted with it, the order, 
the grace , the beauty which we difcerned in this 
conduft, the happinefs which we felt refulted 
from it , neceffarily appeared to us of much greater 
value than the a£lual obtaining of all the different 
objeds of choice, or the actual avoiding of all 
thofe of rejeftion. From the obfervation of this 
propriety arofe the happinefs and the glory ; from 
the negleft of it , the mifery and the difgrace of 
humam naturie. 
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But to a wife man , to one whofe pafRons were 
brought under perfefl fubjedion to the ruling 
principles of his nature, the exaft obfervatidh of 
this propriety was equally eafy upon all occafions. 
Was he in propvU^ , he returned thanks to Jupiter 
for having joined him with circumftances which 
were eafily mattered, and in which there was little 
temptation to do wrong. Was he in adverfity, 
he equally returned thanks to the direftor of this 
fpeflacle of human life , for having oppofed to 
him a vigorous athlete, over whom, though the 
contefl was likely to be more violent , the viftory 
was more glorious , and equally certaift. Cart 
there be any fliame in that diftrefs which is brought 
upon us without any fault of our own , and in 
which we behave with perfeft propriety ? There 
can , therefore , be no evil , but , on the contrary , 
the greateft good and advantage. A brave man 
exults in thofe dangers in which , from no raflmefi 
of his own , his fortune has involved him. They 
afford an opportunity of exercifing that heroic 
intrepidity, whofe exertion gives the exalted delight 
which flows from the confcioufnefs of fuperior 
propriety and deferved admiration. One who i§ 
mafter of all his exercifes has no averfion to mea- 
fure his ftrength and adivity with the flrongefl 
And , in the lame manner , one who is malter of 
all his paiTions , does not dread any circumftance 
in which the Surperintendant of the univerfe may 
think proper to place him. The bounty of that 
divine Being has provided him with virtue* 
which render him fuperior to every fituation* 
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If it is pleafure , he has temperance to refrain from 
it J if it is pain 5 he has conftancy to bear it; if it 
is danger or death, he has magnanimity and for- 
titude to defpife it The events of human life can 
never find him unprepared , or at a Jofs how to 
maintain that propriety ot fentiment and conduit 
which , in his own apprehenfion , conftitutes at 
once his glory and his happinefs. 

Human life, the Stoics appear to have confidered 
as a game of great fkill ; in which , however , there 
was a mixture of chance , or of what is vulgarly 
underflood to be chance, in fuch games the flake 
is commonly a trifle , and the whole pleafure of 
the game arifes from playing well, from playing 
fairly, and playing fkilhiliy. If notwithftanding 
all his fkill, however, the good player (hould, 
by tlie influence of chance, happen to lofe, the 
lofs ought to be a matter, rather of merriment, 
than of ferious forrow. He has made no falfeflroke ; 
he has done nothing which he ought to be afliamed 
of; he has enjoyed completely the whole pleafure 
of the game. If, on the contrary, the bad player, 
notwithftanding all his blunders, fhould, in the 
fame manner , happen to win , his fuecefs can give 
him but litde fatisfaftion. He is mortified by the 
remembrance of all the faults which he com- 
mitted. Even during the play he can enjoy no 
. part of the pleafure which it is capable of affording. 
From ignorance of the rules of the game , fear 
and doubt and hefitation are the difagreeable 
fentiments that precede almofl every ftroke which 
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he plays; and when he has played it, the morti- 
fication of finding it a grofs plunder, commonly 
completes the unpleafmg circle of his fenfations. 
Human life, with all the advantages which can 
poffibly attend it, ought, according to the Stoics, 
to be regarded but as a mere two-penny flake ; a 
matter by far too infignificant to merit any anxi- 
ous concern. Our only anxious concern ought to 
be , not about the ftake , but about the proper 
method of playing. If we placed our happinefs in 
winning the flake, we placed it in what depended 
upon caufes beyond our power , and out of our 
diredion. We necelTarily expofed ourfelves to 
perpetual fear and uneafinefs, and frequently to 
grievous and mortifying difappointments. If we 
placed it in playing well, in playing fairly, in 
playing wifely and fkilfuUy ; in the propriety of 
our own condu£l in Ihort; we placed it in what, 
by proper difcipline, education, and attention, 
might be altogether in our own power, and under 
our own direftion. Our happinefs was perfeftly 
fecure , and beyond the reach of fortune. The 
event of our a£lion&, if it was out of our power, 
was equally out of our concern, and we could 
never feel either fear or anxiety about it ; nor 
ever fufFer any grievous , or even any feriout 
difappointment 

Human life itfelf, as well as every different ad- 
vantage or difadvantage which can attend it, might, 
they faid, according to different circumflances , 
be the proper objie£l either of our choice or of our 
rejedion. If, in our adual fituation, there were more 
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circumftances agreeable to nature than contrary 
to it ; more circumftances which were the obje£is 
of choice than of rejection ; life ^ in this cafe, was 
upon the whole , thq proper objeft of choice, and 
the propriety of condu(S required that we fliould 
remain in it. If^ on the other hand , there were, 
in our adual fituation, without any probable hope 
of amendment , more circumftances contrary to 
nature than agreeable to it ; more circumftances 
which were the obje(!Js of rejedion than of choice ; 
life itfelf , in this cafe , became , to a wife man i 
the object of rejeftion , and he was not only at 
liberty to remove out of it , but the propriety of 
condud , the rule which the Gods had given him 
for the direction of his conduft , required him to 
do fo. I am ordered, fays Eplftetus , not to dwell 
at Nicopolis. I do not dwell there. I am ordered 
not to dwell at Athens. I do not dwell at Athens. 
I am ordered not to dwell in Rome. I do not 
dwell in Rome. I am ordered to dwell in the 
little and rocky ifland of Gyarae. I go and dwell 
there. But the houfe fmokes in Gyarae. tf the 
fmoke is moderate, I will bear it, and ftay there. 
If it is exceffive, I will go to a houfe from whence 
no tyrant can remove me. I keep in mind always 
that the door is open , that I can walk out when 
I prleafe, and retire to that hofpitable houfe which 
is at all times open to all the world ; for beyond 
my undermoft garment, beyond my body, no 
rban living has any power over me. If your 
fituation is upon the whole difagreeable j if 
your houfe fmokes too much for you , faid 

the 
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the Stoics , \valk forth by all means. Biit walk forth 
without repining ; without murmuring or complain- 
ing* Walk forth calm, contented, rejoicing, re- 
turning thanks to the Gods, who, from their in- 
finite bounty^ have opened ^the fafe and quiet har- 
bour of death, at all times ready to receive 
from the ftormy ocean of human life ; who have 
prepared this facred, this inviolable, this great 
afylum, always open, always acceffible; altogether 
beyond the reach oi human rage and injuftice 5 and 
large enough to contain both all thofe who wifli, 
and all thofe who do not wifh to retire to it: an 
afylum which takes away from every man every 
pretence of complaining , or even of fancying that 
there can be any evil in human life , except fuch 
as he may fuffer from his own folly and weaknefs^ 

The Stoics, in the few fragments of their phi-» 
lofophy which have come down to usj fom^timea 
talk of leaving life with a gaiety, and even with a 
levity , which , were we to confider thofe paffages 
by themfelves, might induce us to believe that 
they imagine we could with propriety leave it 
whenever we had a mind , wantonly and caprici-» 
oufly , upon the flighteft difguft or uneafinefs* 
" When you fup with fuch a perfon fays 
Epi£letus , " you complain of the long fl6ri«s 

which he tells you about his Myfian wan. 
" Now my friend , fays he , having told you 
" how I took poffeflion of an eminence at fuch 

a place , 1 will tell you how 1 was befieged in 
" fuch another place. But if you have a mind 
" not to be troubled with his long ftories, do 
Vol. IL M 
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not accept of his fupper. If you accept of his 
^ fupper, you have not the leaft pretence to 
^ complain of his long Aories. It is the fame 
^ cafe with what you call the evils of human 
^ life. Never complain of that of which it is at 
^ all times in your power to rid yourfelf. " Not- 
withftanding this gaiety and even levity of ex- 
preflion , however , the alternative of leaving life , 
or of remaining in it , was , according to the 
Stoics , a matter of the moft ferious and imj>ort- 
ant deliberation. We ought never to leave it 
till we were diflin£tiy called upon to do fo by 
that fuperintending power which had originally 
placed us in it. But we were to coniider our- 
felves as called upon to do fo, not merely at 
the appointed and unavoidable term of human 
life. Whenever the providence of that fuperin- 
tending Power had rendered our condition in 
life upon the whole the proper obje<^ rather of 
rejeftion than of choice ; the great rule which h« 
had given us for the direftion of our conduct, 
then required us to leave it We might then be 
faid to hear the awful and benevolent voice of that 
divine being diftindly calling upon us to do fo. 

It was upon this account that, according to 
the Stoics, it might be the duty of a wife man 
to remove out of life , though he was perfectly 
happy; while, on the contrary, it, might be the 
duty of a weak man to remain in it , though he was 
necelfarily miferable. If, in thefituation of the wife 
man, there were more circumflances which were the 
natural objeds of rejedion than of choice , th« whoI# 
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fituation became the objeft of rejeftion, and the 
rule which the Gods had given him for the direc- 
tion of his conduft, requited that he fliould re- 
move out of it as fpeedily as P^rticutat circuniftan- 
ces might render convenient He was , however , 
peffedly happy even during the time that he 
might think proper to remain in it. He had placed 
his happinefs , not in obtaining the objefts of his 
dhoice, ot in avoiding thofe of his reje£lion; but 
in always chufing and rejefting with exaft pro- 
priety ; not in the fuccefs , but in the fimefs of 
his endeavours and exertions. If, in the firaa- 
tion of the weak man, on the contrary, there 
were more circumftances which were the natural 
objeAs of choice than of reje£lion ; his whole 
fituation became ihe proper objeft of choice, and 
it was his duty to remain in it. He was un- 
happy, however, from not knowing how to ufe 
thofe circumftances. Let his cards be ever fo 
good , he did not know how to play them , and 
could enjoy no fort of real fatisfaftion , either in 
the progrefs, or in the event of the game^, in what- 
ever manner it might happen to turn out ^ 

The propriety , upon fome occafions , of vo-^ 
luntary death , though it was , perhaps , more in- 
fifted upon by the Stoics , than by any other fe£l 
of ancient philofophers , was, howeveh, a doc- 
trine common to them all, even to the peace- 
able and indolent Epicureans. During the age in 
which flourifhed the founders of all the principal 



' See Cicero de finibus, lib. |. c. 13. Civet's edition. 
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lefts of ancient philofophy ; during the Pelo- 
ponnefian war and for many years after its con- 
clufion, all the different republics of Greece, were, 
at home, almoft always diftraded by the moft fu- 
rious factions ; and abroad , involved in the moft 
fanguinary wars , in which each fought , not me-^ 
rely fuperiority or dominion , but either com- 
pletely to extirpate all its enemies, or, what was" 
not lefs cruel, to reduce them into the vileft of 
all ftates , that of domeftic flavery , and to feU 
them , man , woman , and child , like fo many 
herds of cattle, to the higheft bidder in the market 
The fmalleft of the greater part of thofe ftates, 
too, rendered it, to each of them, no very im- 
probable event, that it might itfelf fall into 
that very calamity which it had fo frequently, 
either , perhaps , aftually inflifted , or at leaft at- 
tempted to inflift upon fome of its neighbours/ 
In this diforderly flate of things , the moft perfeft: 
innocence, joined to both the higheft rank and 
the greateft public fervices , could give no fecurity 
to any man that, even at home and among his 
own relations and fellow-citizens, hewas^not, at 
fome time or another, from the prevalence of 
fome hoftile and furious fadion , to be condemn- 
ed to the moft cruel and ignominious puniflhment. 
If he was taken prifoner in war, or if the city 
of which he was a member was conquered , he 
was expofed , if pofflble , to flill greater injuries 
and infults. But every man naturally, or rather 
neceffarily, familiarizes his imagination with the 
diftreffes to which lia jforefees that his fituation 
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may frequently expofe him. It is impoflible that 
a failor fliould not frequently think of florms and 
fliipwrecks , and foundering at fea , and of how 
he himfelf is likely both to feel and to a£l upon 
fuch occafions. It was impoflible, in the fame 
manner, that a Grecian patriot or hero fliould 
not familiarize his imagination with all the differ- 
ent calamities to which he was fenfible his fitua- 
tion mufl frequently , or rather conftantly expofe 
him* As an American favage prepares his death- 
fong; and confiders how he fliould a6l when he 
has fallen into the hands of his enemies, and 
is by them put to death in the mofl lingering 
tortures, and amidil the infults and derifion of 
all the fpedators; fo a Grecian patriot or hero 
could not avoid frequently employing his thoughts 
in confidering what he ought both to fuffer and 
to do in banifhment, in captivity, when redu- 
ced to flavery , when put to the torture , when 
brought to the fcaffold. But the philofophers 
of all the diffetent fefts very juftly reprefented 
virtue; that is wife, jufl, firm, and temperate 
condu£lj not only as the mofl probable, but as 
the certain and infallible road to happinefs even 
in this life. This coriduft, however, could not 
always exempt ^ and might even fometimes expofe 
the perfon who followed it to all the calamities 
which were incident to that unfettled fituation 
of public affairs. ' They endeavoured , therefore., 
to fliow that happinefs was either altogether , or 
at leafl in a great meafure, independent of for- 
tune; the Stoics, that it Wds fo altogether^ the 
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Academic and Peripatetic philofophers , ^that it 
was fo in a great meafure. Wife, prudent, and 
good condqft was , in the firft place , the conduft 
moft likely to enfure fuccefs in every fpecies of 
yndertaking; ,and fecondly, though it fliould tail 
pf fqccefs , yet thp • mind was not left without 
Confolation. The virtuous man might ftill enjoy 
the Gompletf^ approbation of his own breaft; and 
niight, ftill feel that, how untoward foever things 
might b<e without f ^11 wis calm and peace and 
concord within. He might generally comfort bim- 
felt, too, with the afTurance that he poffelfed the 
love and efteem of every intelligent and ipipartial 
fpcdlatpr. who couU} not fail both to adniire his 
condud, and to regret his misfortune, 

' Thpfe philofophers endeavoured , fit the fame 
time , to fhow , that the greateft misfortunes to 
which human life was liable , might be fupported 
more eafily than was commonly imagined* They 
* endeavoured tp point out the comforts which a 
man might ftill enjoy when reduced to poverty, 
when driven into banifhment, when expofed to 
the injuftice of popular clamor, when laboring 
under bUndiitfs, under deafnefs, in the extremity 
pf old age, upon the approach of death, They 
pointed out, too, the confiderations which Height 
contribute to fupport his cpnftanpy under the 
agonies of pain and even pf torture, in.ficknefs, 
in forrow for th> lofs pf children , for the death 
of friends and relations , &c. The few fragnients 
which have come down to us of what the aut- 
cient philofophers had written upon th^fefubjeds. 
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form , perhaps , one of the moft inftruAive , 
well as one of the moft interefting remains o^ 
antiquity. The fpirit and manhood of their doc^ 
trines make a wonderful contraft with the de* 
fponding, plaintive, and whining tone of fome 
modern fyftems^ 

But while thofe ancient philofophers endea* 
vGured in this manner to fuggeft every confi- 
deration which could, as Milton fays, arm the 
obdured breaft with ftubborn patience, as with 
triple fteel; they, at the fame time, labored 
above all to convince their followers that there 
neither was nor could be any evil in death ^ 
and that, if their fituation became at ai;iy timcf 
too hard for their conftancy to fupport, the 
remedy was at hand , the door was open , and 
they might , without fear , walk out when they 
pleafed. If there was no world beyond the pre-* 
fent , death , they faid , could be no evil ; and if 
there was another world , the Gods muft likewife 
be in t^iat other , and a juft man could fear no 
evil while under their proteflion. Thofe philo^ 
fophers , in Ihort, prepared a death-fong , if I may 
fay fo , which the Grecian patiiots and heroes 
might make ufe of upon the proper occafions; and, 
of all the different feds , tiie Stoics , I think it 
mull be acknowledged, had prepared by far the 
moft animated and fpirited fong. 

Suicide , however, never feems, to have been 
very common among the Greeks. Excepting Cleo-*' 
menes, I cannot at prefent recoiled any very iU 
luftrious either patriot or hero of Greece, who 
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died by his own hand. The death of Ariftomenes 
is as much beyond the period of true hiftory as 
that of Ajax. The common ftory of the death 
of Themiftocles , though within that period , bears 
upon its face all the marks of a moft rornantic fable. 
Of all the Greek heroes whofe lives have been 
written by Plutarch, Cleomenes appears to have 
been the only one who periihed. in this manner. 
Theramines, Socrates, and 1 hocion, who certainly 
did not want courage , fufl'ered themfelves to be 
fent to prifon, and (uhmitttd patiently to that death 
to which the injuflice of ihfir fellow^citizens hapl 
condemmed them, [ he brave Eumenes allowed 
himfelf to ^e delivered up , by his own mutinous 
foldiers^ to his enemy Antigonus, and ftarved to 
death, without attempting any violence. The gal-* 
lant Philopcemen fuffered himfelf to be taken 
prifoner ,by the MefTenians , was thrown into ^ 
dungeon , and was fuppofed to have been privately 
poifoned, Several of the philofophers, indeed, are 
faid to have died in this manner ; but their lives 
have been fo very fooliflily written , that very little 
credit is due to the greater part of the talents 
which are told qf. them. Three different accounts 
have been given of the death of Zeno the Stoic 
One is , that after enjoying , for ninety-eight years 
the moft perfeft ftate of health , he happened, in 
going out of his fchool, to fall; and though he 
fuffered no other d[amage than that of breaking 
or diflocating one of his fingers , he flruck 
the ground with his hand, and, in the words 
of the Niobe of Euripides , faid , / come , why 
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doe/l thou call mef and immediately went home 
and hanged himfelf. At that great age , one Ihould 
think , he might have had a little more patience. 
Another account is, that, at the fame age, and 
in confequence of-a like accident , he ftarved him- 
felf to death. The third account is, that, at fe- 
venty- two years of age, he died in the natural 
way 5 by far the moft probable account of the 
three, and fupported too by the authority of a 
cotemporary, who muft have had every oppor- 
tunity of being well informed; of Perfaeus, ori- 
ginally the flave , and afterwards the friend and 
difciple of Zeno. The firft account is given by 
ApoUonius of Tyre, .who fliouriflied about the^ 
time of Auguftus Caefar, between two and three 
hundred years after the death of Zeno. I know 
not who is the author of the fecond account. 
ApoUonius, who was himfelf a Stoic, had pro- 
bably thought it would do honor to the founder 
of a feft which talked fo much about voluntary 
death , to die in this manner by hip own hand. 
Men of letters, though, after their death, they 
are frequently more talked of than the greateft 
princes or ftatefmen of their times, are generally, 
during their life , fo obfcure and infignificant that 
their adventures ai^ feldom recorded by cotem- 
porary hiftorians. Thofe df after -ages, in order 
to Xatisff the public curioiity, and having no 
authentic documents cither to fupport or to con- 
tradift their narratives, feem frequently to have 
falhioned them according to their own fancy 5 
»ad almoft always with a j^eat mixture of the 
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marvellous. In this particular cafe the marvellous , 
though fupported by no authority, feems to have 
prevailed over the probable , though fupported by 
the beft. Diogenes Laertius plainly gives the prefe. 
rence to the ftory of ApoUonius^ Lucian and Lac- 
tantius appear both to have given credit to that 
of the great age and of the violent death. 

This fafliion of voluntary death appears to have 
been much more prevalent among the proud 
Romans , than it ever was among the lively , in- 
genious, and accommodating Greeks. £ven among 
the Romans , the fafliion feems not to have been 
eftabliflied in the early and, what are called, the 
virtuous ages of the republic. The common ftory 
of the death of Regulus, though probably a fable , 
could never have been invented , had it been 
fuppofed that any diflionor could fall upon that 
hero , from patiently fubmitting to the tortures 
which the Carthaginians are faid to have infli£led 
upon him. In the later ages of the republic fome 
diflionor , I apprehend , would have attended this 
fubmiffion. In the different civil wars which pre- 
ceded the fall of the commonwealth , many of 
the eminent men of all the contending parties 
chofe rather to perifli by their own hands , than 
to fall into thofe of their eneifiies. The death of 
Cato , celebrated by Cicero , and cenfured by 
Caefar, and become the fubjeft of a very ferious 
controverfy between , perhaps , the two moft il- 
luftrious advocates that the world had ever beheld, 
ftamped a character of fplendor upon this mo^ 
tbod of dying which it feemg to have retained for 
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feveral ages after. The eloquence of Cicero was 
fuperior to that of Caefar. The admiring prevailed 
greatly over the cenfuring party, and the lovers 
of liberty , for many ages afterwards, looked up 
to Cato as to the moft venerable martyr of the re- 
publican party. The head of a party, the Cardi- 
nal de Ketz obferves , may do what he pleafes ; as 
long as he retains the confidence of his own friends, 
lie can never do wrong ; a maxim of which his 
Eminence had himfelf , upon feveral occafions , 
an opportunity of experiencing the truth. Cato , 
it feems , joined to his other virtues that of an 
excellent bottle-companion. His enemies accufed 
him of drunkennefs , but , fays Senecia , whoever 
objefted this vice to Cato, will find it much 
fgafier to prove that drunkennefs is a virtue, than 
that Cato could be addicted to any vice. 

Under the Emperors this method of dying feems 
to have been, for a long time, perfeftly falhion- 
able. In the epiilles of Pliny we find an account 
of feveral perfons who chofe to die in this man- 
ner , rather from vanity and oflentation , it would 
feem, thapt from what would appear, even to a 
fober and judicious Stoic , any proper or neceffary 
reafon. Even the ladies, who are feldom behind 
in following the fafhion , feem freqpently to have 
chofen , mofl unneceffarily , to die in this manner; 
and , like the ladies in Bengal , to accompany , 
upon fome occafions, their hufbailds.to the tomb. 
The prevalence of this fafhion certainly occa- 
fioned many deaths which would not otherwife 
^aye happened AU th^ h^YOC^ however ^ which 
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this , perhaps the higheft exertion of human vani- 
ty and impertinence , could occafion , would , 
probably , at no time , be very great 

The principle of fuicide , the principle which 
would teach us , upon fome occafiom , to confi- 
der that violent a£lion as an objeft of applaufc 
and approbation , feems to be altogether a refine- 
ment of philofophy. Nature , in her found and 
healthful ftate, feems never to prompt us to fui- 
cide. There is , indeed , a fpecies of melancholy 
(a difeafe to which human nature, among its 
other calamities , is unhappily fubjcft ) which 
ieems to be accompanied with , what one may 
call , an irrefiftible appetite for felf - deftruftion. 
In circumftances often of the higheft external pro- 
fperitjr , and fometimes too , in fpite even of the 
moft ferious and deeply impreffed fentiments of 
religion , this difeafe has frequently been known 
to drive its wretched viftims to this fatal extremi- 
ty. The unfortunate perfons who perifli in this 
'miferable manner , are the proper objefts , not of 
cenfure, but of commiferation. To attempt to 
punifb them , when they are beyond the reach of 
human punifhment , is not more abfurd than it is 
unjuit That punilhment can fall only on their 
furviving friends and relations, who are always per- 
feftly innocent, and to whom the lofs of their 
friend, in this difgraceful manner, muft always be 
alone a very heavy calamity. Nature , in her found 
and healthful ftate, prompts us to avoid difh-dfs 
upon all occafions ; upon many occafions to defend 
ourfelves againft it , though at the hazard , or 
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even with the certainty of perifliing in that defence, 
But, when we have neither been able to defend 
ourfelves from it, nor have periflbed in that defence , 
no natural principle , no regard to the approbation 
of the fuppofed impartial fpeftator , to the 
judgment of the man within the breaft , feems to 
call upon us to efcape from it by deftroying 
ourfelves. It is only the confcioufnefs of our own 
weaknefs , of our own incapacity to fupport the 
calamity with proper manhood and firmnefs, 
which can drive us to this refolution. I do not 
remember to have either read or heard, of any 
American favage , who , u j>on being taken prifoner 
by fome hoftile tribe, put himfelf to death, in 
order to avoid being afterwards put to death in 
torture, and amidfl the infults and mockery of 
his enemies. He places his glory in fupporting 
thofe torments with manhood, and in retorting 
thofe infults with tenfold contempt and derifion. 

This contempt of life and death , however, 
and, at the fame time, the moft entire fubmiffion 
to the order of Providence; the moft complete 
contentment with every event which the current 
of human affairs could pofTibly caft up , may be 
cqnfidered as the two fundamental doftrines upon 
which refted the whole fabric of Stoical morality. 
The independent and fpirited, but often harfli 
Epidetus , may be confidered as the great apoflle 
of the firft of thofe doftrines : the mild, the humane , 
the benevolent Antoninus , of the fecond. 

The emancipated flave of Epaphriditus , who, in 
his youth , had been fubjeded to the infolence 
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of a brutal maftef , who, in his riper years, was, 
by the jealoufy and caprice of Domitian , banifted 
from Rome and Athens, and obliged to dwell at 
Wicopolis, and who, by the fame tyrant, might 
cxpeft every moment to be fent to Gyarae, or, 
perhaps , to be put to death ; could preferve his 
tranquillity only by foftering in his mind the moft 
foveri igii contempt of human life. He never exults 
fo much , acordingly j his eloquence is never fb 
animated as when he reprolents the futility and 
nothingnefs of all its pleafures and all its pains. 

The good-natured Emperor , the abfolute fpver- 
eign of the whole civilized part of the world, who 
certainly had no peculiar reafon to complain of 
his own allotment , delights in expreffing his 
contentment with the ordinary courfe of things,- 
and in pointing out beauties even in thofe parts 
of it where vulgar obferyers Bte not apt to fee 
any. There is a propriety and even an engaging 
grace, he obferves, in old age as well as in youth; 
and the weaknefs and decrepitude of the one ftate 
are as fuitable to nature as the bloom and vigor 
of the other- Death , too , is juft as proper a ter- 
mination of old age , as youth is of childhood , 
or manhood of youth. As we frequently fay , he 
remarks upon another occafion, that the phyfician 
has ordered to fuch a man to ride on horfeback, 
or to ufe the cold bath , or to walk barefooted ; fo 
ought we to fay, that Nature, the great conduc- 
tor and phyfician of the univerfe, has order- 
ed to fuch a man a difeafe , or the amputation 
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of a limb , or the lofe' of a cKild* By the 
prefcriptions of ordinary phyficians the pati- 
ent fwaUows many a bitter potion ; tTndergoes 
many a painful operation. From the very uncer- 
tain hope , however, that health may be the confe- 
quence , he gladly fubmits to alL The harlheft 
prefcriptions of the great Phyfician of nature , the 
patient may , in the fame manner , hope will 
contribute to his own health, to his own final 
profperity and happinefs : and he may be perfedly 
allured that they not only contribute , but are in- 
difpenfably neceffary to the health , to the prof- 
perity and happinefs of the univcrfe, to the 
furtherance and advancement of the great plan 
of Jupiter. Had they not been fo , the univerfe? 
would never have produced them; its all -wife 
Architeft and Conduftor would never have fuf- 
fered them to happen. As all, even the fmallefl 
of the co-exiftent parts of the univerfe, are exaftly 
fitted to one another , and all contribute to com- 
pofe one immenfe and conriefted fyftem ; fo all 
even apparently the moft infignificant of the fuccef- 
five events which follow one another , make parts , 
and neceffary parts , of that great chain of caufes 
and effefts which had no beginning, and which 
.will hajte no endj and which, a9 they all necef- 
farily ifefult from the original arrangement a^ad 
contrivance of the whole 5 fo they are all effefn- 
tially neceffary, not only to its profperity, but to 
its continuance and prefervation. Whoevfer does 
not cordially embrace whatever befals him , who- 
ever U forry &at it has befallen him , whoever 
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wiflies that it had not befillen him , wiflbes , fo far 
as in him lies, to flop the motion of theuniverfe, 
to break that great chain of fucceffion , the 
progrefs of which that fyftem can alone be conti- 
nued and preferved , and , for fome little conve- 
niency of his own , to diforder and difcompofe 
the whole machine of the world. " O world,.*' 
fays he , in another place , " all things are fuit- 
able to me which are fuitable to thee. ^Nothing 
is too early or too late to me which is feafon- 
able for thee. All is fruit to me which thy feafons 
bring forth. From thee are all things ; in thee are 
all things ; for thee are all things. One man fays, 
^ O beloved city of Cecrops. Wilt not thou fay, 
O beloved city of God?" 

From thefe very fublime do£lrines the Stoics , 
or at leafl fome of the Stoics, attempted to deduce 
all their paradoxes. 

The Stoical wife man endeavoured to enter into 
the views of the great Superintendant of the uni- 
verfe , and to fee things in the fame light' in which 
that divine Being beheld them. But , to the great 
Superintendant of the univerfe, all the difterent 
events which the courfe of his providence may 
bring forth , what to us appear the fmallefl and 
the greatefl, theburftingof a bubble , as Mr. Pope 
fays^ and that of a world, for ex:jmpR, were 
perfeilly equal , were equally parts^ of that great 
chain which he had predeftined from all eternity, 
were equally the efFe£is of the fame unerring wif- 
dom , of the fame univerfal and boundlefs 
benevolence. To the Stoical wife man , m the 
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fame manner ^ all thofe different events were per-* 
fe(Sly equal. In the courfe of thofe events ^ indeed,- 
a little department, in which he had himfelf 
fome little management and diredion, had been 
affigned to him. In this depsirtment he endea- 
voured to aft as properly as he could , and to 
conduft himfelf according to thofe orders which ^ 
he uhderftdod, had been prefcribed to him. But 
he took no anxious ot paffionate concern eithei' 
irt the fuccefs, or in the difappointment of hi» 
own moft faithful endeavours. The higheft pro- 
fperity and the total deftruftion of that little 
department , of that Kttle fyftem which had been 
in fome ineafure cotnmitted to his chafge, Were 
perfe£lly indiffefent to him. If thofe events had 
depended upon hith , ffe would have chofen the 
one, and he would have rejeded the othet. But 
as they did not depend upon hitn^ he trufted 
to a fuperioT wifdorft , and was petie&ly fatisfied 
^that the event which happened , whatever it 
ifiight be, Was the v^ry event which he himfelf, 
had he known all the connexions and dependencies 
of things, would moft earneftly and devoutly hav^j 
wiftied fot. Whatever he did under the influence 
and direftion of thofe principles was equally 
perfefl; and when he flretched out liis finger, ta 
give the example which tihey commonly made 
ufe of, he performed an aftion in every r^fpe£i . 
as meritorious, as worthy of praife and admiration^ 
as when he laid down his life for the fervice of 
his country. As ^ to the great Superintendant of 
the univerfe, the greateftand the Ihialleii exertiont 
Vol. D. N 
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of his power , the formation and dilTolution 
of a world , the formation and diflblution of a 
bubble 5 were equally eafy , were equally admirable , 
and equally the efFeds of the fame divine wifdom 
and benevolence ; fo , to the Stoical wife man , 
, . . whsLt we would call the great a6lion required 
no more exertion tlian the little one , was 
equally eafy , proceeded from exaflly the fame 
principles , was in no refpedl more . meritorious , 
nor worthy of any higher degree of praife and 
admiration. 

As all thofe who had arrived at this ftate of 
perf edion , were equally happy ; fo all thofe who 
fell in the fmalleft degree ftiort of it , how nearly 
foever they might approach to it, were equally 
miferable. As the man, they faid, who was but 
an inch below the furface of the water, could no 
more breathe than he who was a hundred yards 
below it; fo the man who had not completely 
fubdued all his private , partial, and felfilh paf- 
fions , who had any other earneft defire but that 
for the univerfal happinefs, who had not complete- 
ly emerged from that abyfs of mifery and diforder 
into which his anxiety for the gratification of thofe 
private, partial, and felfilh paffions had involved 
him , could no more breathe the free air of liberty 
^ and independency, could no more enjoy the fecu- 
jity and happinefs of the wife man, than he who 
was moft remote from that fituation. As all the 
a£lions of the wife man were perfed , and equally 
perfed; fo all th6fe of the man who had not 
arrived at this fupreme wifdom were faulty , and, 
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as fome Stoics pretended , equally faulty. As one 
truth, they faid, could not be more true, nor 
ope fallhood more falfe than another j fo an 
honorable aflion could not be more honorable , 
nor a fliameful one more fliameful than another. 
As in fliooting at a mark, the man who miffed it 
by an inch , had equally miffed it with him who 
had done fo by a hundred yards ; fo the man 
who, in what to us appears the moft infignificant 
adlion, had a£ied improperly and without a fuffi- 
cient reafon , was equally faulty with him who 
had done fo in , what to us appears , the moft 
important; the tnan who has killed a cock, for 
example, improperly and without a fufficient rea- 
fon , with him who had murdered his father. 

If the firft of thofe two paradoxes fhould appear 
fufficiently violent , the fecond is evidently too 
abfurd to deferve any ferious confideration. It is, 
indeed, fo very abfurd that one can fcarce help 
fufpe£ling that it muft have been in fome meafure 
mifunderflood or mifrepreffented. At any rate, I 
cannot allow myfelf to believe that fuch men as 
Zeno or Cleanthes , men , it is faid , of the moft 
fimple as well as of the moft fublime eloquence, 
could be the authors , either of thefe , or of the 
greater part of the other Stoical paradoxes, whicli 
are in general mere impertinent quibbles, and do 
fo little honor to their fyftem that I fliall give 
no further account of them. I am difpofed to 
impute them rather to Chryfippus, the difciple 
and follower, indeed, of Zeno and Cleanthes, 
but who , from all that has been delivered 
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down to us concerning him, feems to have been 
a mere dialedical pedant, without tafte or ele- 
gance of any kind. He may have been the firft 
who reduced their dodrines into a fcholaftic or 
technical fyftem of artificial definitions , divifions , 
and fubdivifions ; one of the moft efFeftual expe- 
dients, perhaps, for extinguifliing whatever degree j 
of good fenfe there may be in any moral or 
metaphyfical dodlrine. Such a man may very 
cafily be fuppofed to have underitood too literally 
fome animated expreflions of his mailers in 
defcribing the happinefs of the man of perfeft 
virtue , and the unhappinefs of whoever fell fhort 
gf that charafter. 

The Stoics in general feem to have admitted 
that there might be a degree of proficiency in 
thofe who had not advanced to perfed virtue 
and happinefs. They difbributed thofe proficients 
into different claffes, according to the degree of 
their advancement j and they called the imperfed 
virtues which they fuppofed them capable of ex- 
ercifing, not reftitudes , but proprieties, fitnefles, 
decent and becoming aftions , for which a plaufi- 
ble^^or probable reafbn could be affigned , what 
Cicero exprelTes by the Latin word offieia^ and 
Seneca, I think more exadly, by that of co/i- 
venientia. The dodrine of thofe imperfed , but at- 
tainable virtues, feems to have conftituted what 
we may call the praftical morality of the Stoics. 
It is the fubjeft of Cicero's Offices ; and is faid to 
have been that of an other book written by Mar- 
c«s Brutus , but which is now loft 
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The plan and fyftem which Nature has ftetched 
6nt for our condu^l, feems to be altogether dif- 
ferent from that of the Stoical philofophy* 

By Nature the events which immediately affect 
that little department in which we ourfelves haye 
fome little management and direction, which 
immediately affeft onrfelves, our friends, our 
country, are the events which intereft us the 
moft, and which chiefly excite our defires and 
averfions , our hopes and fears , our joys and for* 
rows. Should thofe paflions be, what they are 
very apt to be; too vehement. Nature, has prOf* 
vided a proper remedy and correftion. The real 
or even the imaginary prefence of the impartial 
fpeftator, the authority of the man within the* 
breaft, is always at hand to overawe thetn into the 
proper tone and temper of moderation. 

If, notwithftanding our moft faithful exertions^ 
all the events which can affe£l this little depart-* 
ment , fhould turn the moft unfortunate and 
difaftrous. Nature has by no means left u? with-* 
out confolation. That confolation may he drawn ^ 
not only from the complete approbation of tho 
man within the breaft, but 5^ if ppffible, from a 
ftill nobler and mor^ generous principle, from a 
firm reliance upon , and a reverential fubmiflioa 
to , that benevolent wifdom which directs all tlio 
events of human life, and which, we may b^ 
affurcd, would never have fuffered thofe misfor- 
tunes to happen , had they not been indifpenfably 
neceiTary for the good of the whole. 

Nature has not prefcribed to us this fublim^- 
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contemplation as the great bufmefs and occupation 
of our lives. She only points it out to us as the 
confolation of our misfortunes. The Stoical phi- 
lofophy prefcribes it as the great bufmefs and oc- 
cupation of our lives. That philofophy teaches us 
to intereft ourfelves earneftly and anxioufly in no 
events , external to the good order of our own 
minds, to the propriety of our own chufing and 
rejeding , except in thofe which concern a depart- 
ment where we neither have nor ought to have any 
fort of management or direction , the department 
of the great Superintendant of the univerfe. By 
the perfeft apathy which it prefcribes to us , 
by endeavouring, not merely to moderate, but 
to eradicate all our. priv ate, partial, and felfifli 
affedions, by fuffering us to feel for whatever 
can befal ourfelves , our friends, our country, not 
(even the fympathetic and reduced paflions of the 
impartial fpedator, it endeavours to render w 
altogether indifferent and Unconcerned in the 
fuccefs or mifcarriage of every thing which Nature 
has prefcribed to us as the proper bufinefs and 
occupation of our lives. 

The reafonings of philofophy , it may be faid , 
though they may confound and perplex the 
underfianding , can never break down the neceifary 
connexion which Nature has eflablifhed between 
caufes and their effefts. The caufes which naturally 
excite our defires and averfions, our hopes and 
fears, our joys and forrows, would no doubt, 
notwithftanding all the reafonings of Stoicifm, pro- 
duce upon each individual, according to th^ degree 
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of his aftual fenfibility, their proper and neceflaty 
eiFeils. The judgments of the man within the 
breaft, however, might be' a good deal affefted 
by thofe reafonings , and that great inmate might 
be thought by them to attempt to overawe all 
our private, partial, and felfilh affeilions into a 
more or lefs perfeft tranquillity. To direft the 
judgments of this inmate is the great purpofe of 
all fyftems of morality. That the Stoical philo- 
fophy had very great influence upon the charafter 
and conduft of its followers , cannot be doubted ; 
and that though it might fometimes incite » thenpt 
to unnecefTary violence, its general tendency waai 
to animate them to aftions of the moft heroic 
magnanimity and moft extenfive benevolence/ 

IV; Befides thefe ancient, there are fome modern 
fyftems , according to which virtue confifts in 
propriety , or in the fuitablenefs of the afIe6lion 
from which we a£l, to the caiife or objeft whic|i 
excites it The fyftem of Dr. Clark , which placef 
virtue in afting according to the relations of things , 
in regulating our conduft according to the fttnefa 
• or incongruity which there may be in the appli- 
cation of certain actions to certain things, or* to 
certain relations : that of Mr. WooUafton , which 
places it in ailing according to the truth of things ^ 
according to their proper nature and effence, or iri 
treating them as what they really are, and not 
what they are not: that of my Lord Shaftelbtrfy , 
which places it in maintaining a proper balance 
of the afFeftions , and in allowing no paffion 
to go beyond^ its proper fphere; are all of them 
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^ore or lefs inaccurate defcriptxons of the fame 
fundamental idi^a. . 

Npne of thofe fyftems either give , pr even do 
pretend to give any precife or diftinft meafure by 
•which this fitnefs or propriety of affe£lion can 
^fcertained or judged of. That precife and diftinf^ 
meafure can be found, nowhere but in the fympa- 
fhetic feeUngs of thie impartial and wjeU-infprmed 
fpeiflator. 

The defcription pf virtue , bpfidps , whiph is 
either given , pr at leaft m^ant and intended to be 
give^ in each of thofe fyflems , for fome of the 
jgiodern authors are r)ot v^ry fortqnatp i|i their 
manner of expr^ffing themfelves, is no doubt 
quite jufl, fp far as it goes. There is no virtue 
without propriety, and wherever there is propriety, 
/ome degree, of approbation is due. 3ut ftill thi? 
defcription is imperfed. For though propriety is 
^in eflTential ingredient in every virtiious aftion, it 
is not always the fol^ ingredient, Beneficent aflions 
have in them another qualify by which they 
appear nojt only to deferve apprpbation but 
recompence. IN one of thofe fyftems acpount eithejr b 
jea&ly pr fuffici^ntly for that fuperior degree of 
ffteem which feems due to fuch a<^ns, or tor 
that diverfity of fentiment which they natural- 
ly excite. Neither is the defcripjipn of vice 
more completp. For , in the fame manner , 
though impropriety is a neceffary ingredient in 
every vicious a^iion , it is not always the fole 
ingredient ; and there is often the highefl degree of 
jjibfurdity and impropriety in v^ry harmlefs and 
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infignificant anions. Deliberate a£lions , of a per- 
nicious tendency to thofe we live with , have , 
beficjes th^ir impropriety, » peculiar quality of 
thieir own by which they appear to deferve , not 
only difapprpbation , but punifliment; and to be 
the obje£ls, not of diflike merely, but of refent- 
ment and revenge; and none of thofe fyftems 
fgafily and fyfficiently account for that fuperipr 
degree of disteftation which we f?el for fuch a£iion«^ 



Of thofe ^^ems which make Virtue confifl in 



~X H E moft ancient of thofe fyftems which make 
virtue cbnfiA in prudenc^e, and of which any 
confiderable remains have come down to u$(, is 
that of Epicurus , who is faid , however , to have 
borrowed all the leading principles of his philo- 
fophy from foqrue of thofe \vho had gone before 
him, particularly f'roqiAriftippus; thpughit i^very 
probable J notwithftanding this allegation of hi^ 
enemies , that at lead his manner of applying thofe 
principles was altogether his ovyn. 

According to Epicurus ' , bodily pleafure and 
pain were the fgle ultimate obje£ls of natural defiro 
a^d averfion, That they werp always the natural ob- 
jeds of thofe paffions, he thought required no 
proof, Pleafure might , indeed 5 ^ppe^r fometinies tp 

' See Qipero 0e fii>il)us^ libt Diogenes Laert. I, 
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be avoided; not, however, becaufe it was plea-* 
fure , but becaufe , by the enjoyment of it , we 
ihould either forfeit fome greater plcafure, or ex- 
pofe ourfelves to fome pain that was more to be 
avoided than this pleafure was to bedefired. Pain, 
in the fame manner, might appear fometimes to 
be eligible; not , however, becaufe it was pain , 
but becaufe by enduring it we might either avoid 
a ftdl greater pain , or acquire fome pleafure of 
much more importance. That bodily pain and 
pleafure , therefore , were always the natural ob- 
jefts of defire and averfion , was , he thought , 
abundantly evident. JNor was it lefs fo, he ima- 
gined , that they were the fole ultimate objefts of 
thofe paffions. Whatever elfe was either defired 
or avoided , was fo , according to him , upon 
account of its tendency to produce one or other of 
thofe fenfations. The tendency to procure plea- 
fure rendered power and riches defirable, as the 
contrary tendency to produce paiij made poverty 
and infignificancy the objefts of averfion. Honor 
and reputation were valued, becaufe the efteeni 
and love of thofe we live with were of the greateft 
confequence both to procure pleafure and to de- 
fend us from pain. Ignominy and bad fame , on 
the contrary, were to be avoided, becaufe the 
hatred , contempt , and refentment t)f thofe we lived 
with , deftroyefd all fecurity , and neceffarily expo- 
fed us to the greateft bodily evils. 

All the pleafures and pains of the mind were, 
according to Epicurus, ultimately derived from 
thofe of the body. The lAind was happy when 
it thought of the paft pleafures of the body, and 
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hoped for others to come: and it wai miferable 
when it thought of the pains which the body had 
formerly endured, and dreaded the fame or 
greater thereafter. 

But the pleafures and pains of the mind» 
though ultimately derived from thofe of the body, 
were vafUy greater than their originals. The 
tody felt only the fenfation of the prefent inftant, 
whereas the mind felt alfo the palt and the fu- 
ture, the one by remembrance, the other by anti- 
cipation, and confequently both fuffered and 
enjoyed much more. When we are under the 
greatefl bodily pain , he obferved , we lhali always 
find , if we attend to it , that it is not the fuffer- 
ing of the prefent inftant which chiefly torments 
us , but either the agonizing remembrance of the 
pafl, or the yet more horrible dread of the future. 
The pain of each inftant, confidered by itfelf , 
ahd cut of! from all that goes before and all that 
comes after it , is a trifle , not worth the regarding. 
Yet this is all which the body can ever be faid to 
fufFer. In the fame manner, when we enjoy the 
greateft pleafure , we fliall always find that the 
bodily fenfation , the fenfation of the prefent in- 
ftant , hiakes but a fmall part of our happinefs , 
that our enjoyment chiefly arifes either from the 
cheerful recoUeilion of the paft, or the ftill more 
joyous anticipation of the future, and that the 
mind always contributes by much the largefl fhare 
of the entertainment. 

Since our happinefs and mifery , therefore, 
depended chiefly on the mind 5 if this part of our 
mature was weU difpofi^d) if our thoughts and 
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opinions were as they fibould be , it was of little 
inipdrtance in what manner our body was afFeiled* 
1 hough under great bodily pain , we might ftill 
enjoy a confiderable fihare of happinefs, if our 
reafon and judgment maintained their fuperiority. 
We might entertain ourfclves with the remem- 
brance of paft , and with the hopes of future? 
pleafure ; we might foften the rigor of our pains , 
by recollecting what it was which , even in this 
fituation, we were under any necelTity of fnffer- 
ing. That this was merely the bodily fenfation ^ 
the pain of * the prefent inftant, which by itfelf 
could never be very great. That whatever agony 
we fnffered from the dread of itt continuance, 
was the effeft of an opinion of the minc^, which 
/ might be correfted by jufter fentiments , by 

confidering thit , if our pains were, violent, 
they would probably be of fliort duration; and 
that if they were of long continuance , they would 
probably be moderate, and admit of many in- 
tervals of eafe; and that, at any rates death wa^ 
always at hand and within call to deliver us, 
>vhich as , according to him , it put an end to 
all fenfation, either of pain or pleafure, could 
not be regarded as an evil. When we are , fiid 
he, death is not ; ^tnd when death is, we are 
not ; death therefore can be nothing to us. 

If the. actual fenfation of pofitive pain was in 
itfelf fo Jittle to be feared, that of pleafure was 
ftill lefs to be defired. Naturally the fenfation of 
pleafure was much lefs pungent than that of pain. 
If 9 therefore 9 this laft cpold take fo very little 
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from the happinefs of a well-Hifpofed mind, the 
other could add fcarce any thing to it. When 
the body was free from pain and the mind from 
fear and anxiety, the fuperadded fenfation of 
bodily pleafure could be of very little importance ; 
and though it might diverfify , could not properly 
be faid to increafe the happinefs of this fituation. 

In eafe of body, therefore, and in fecurity or 
tranquillity of mind , eonfifted , according ta 
Epicurus , the moft perf eft ftate of human nature ^ 
the moft complete happinefs which man was 
capable of enjoying. To obtain this great end of 
natural defire was the fole objeft of all the virtues, 
which according to him , were not defirable upon 
their own account, but upon account of their 
^Sp^dency to bring about this fituation. 

^Prudence, for example, though, according to 
this philofophy, the fource and principle of all 
the virtues y wa& not defirable upon its own ac* 
count That careful and laborious and circumfpeii 
ftate of mind , ever watchful and ever attentive 
to the moft diftantconfequences of every action, could 
not be a thmg pleafant or agreeable for its own fake , 
but upon account of its tendency to procure the 
greateft goods and to keep off the greateft evils. 

Ta abftain from pleafure too, to curb and 
refbrain our natural paflions for enjoyment , which 
was the office of temperance, could never be de*^ 
firable for its own fake. The whole value of this virtue 
arole from its utility , from its enabling us to poft- 
pone the prefent enjoyment for the fake of a greater tg 
Qome 9 or to ayoid a greater pxin that might ^nfue 
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the dontfaryj to be odious, to be eonfemptible, to 
be the proper obje£l of indignation, isf tnore 
dreadful than all that we cfan filfFer in out body 
from hatted , conterflpt , or indignation and that 
confequently our defite of the one character, and 
our averfion to the other , cannot arife frorti any 
regard to the efFeds which either of thefti is likely 
to produce upon the body. 

r This fyftem is, Ho dotibt , altogethe!r inConfiftent 
with that which 1 have been endeavouring to 
eflablilh. It is not diffictilt, however, to difcovet 
Itom what phafis ; if I may fay fo , fronfi what 
. particular view of* afpeft of nature , this account 
of things derives its probability. By the Wife con- 
trivance of the Author of nature, virtue is nport 
all ordinary oCcafidns, even With regard to thi^ 
life , real wifdoni , and the fureft and r'eadieft 
means of obtaining both fefety and advantage. Our 
fdccefs or difappoirttment in our t^ndertakmgs^ mtift 
very much depend npon the good or bad opinion 
which is Commonly entertained of as, andupt)n the 
general difpofition of thofe we live with^ either to 
alRft or to oppofe us. But the bell , the fureft, the 
eafieft , and the readieft way of obtaining the 
advantageous and of avoiding the unfavorable judge- 
ments of others, is undoubtedly to render ourfelves 
the proper objefts of the former and not of the lat- 
ter. Do you defire, " faid Socrates^ the reputation 
of a go^d muflcian ? The only fare way of ob- 
^ taining it, is to become a good mufician^ Would 
« you defire in the fame manner to be thought ca- 
^ pable of fsrving your country either as a general 

or 
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" or as a ftatefman ? The beft way iii this cafe t6o 
" is really to acquire the art and experience of war 
" and government , and to become really fit t6 
be a general or a ftatefman. And in the fame 
manner if you would be reckoned fober, tempe- 
" rate, juft, and equitable, the beft way of acquiring 
" this reputation is to become fober, temperate, juft, 
" and equitable. If yofl can really render yourfelf 
amiable, refpeftable, and the proper olDjeft of 
" efteem , there is no fear of your not foon ac- 
« quiring the love , the refped , and efteem of 
" thofe* you live with; " Since the praftice of 
virtue, therefore, is in general fo advantageous^ and 
. that of vice fo Contrary to our intereft j the fcon- 
fideration of thofe oppofite tendencies undoubtedly 
ftamps an additional beauty and propriety upon 
the one^ and a new deformity and impropriety 
Upon the other. Temperance j magnanimity , 
juftice, and beneficence j come thus to be ap- 
proved of, not only, under th^ir proper chara£lera^ 
but under the additional character of the higheft 
wifdom and moft real prudence. And in the fame 
manner , the contrary vices of intemperance^ pufil- 
ianimityj in juftice, and either malevolence or fotdid 
felfiflmefs, come to be difapproved ofj not only 
under their proper chara£lers, but under the ad- 
ditional character of the liioft Ihort-fighted folly 
and weaknefs. Epicurus appears in every virtues 
to have attended to this fpecies of propriety only; 
It is that which is moft apt to occur to thbfe 
who are endeavouring to perfuade others td 
regularity of condud. When men by t&eir 
Vol. Ui O 
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pradice , and perhaps too by their tnaxims , mani- 
feftly fliow that the natural beauty of virtue is not 
^ like to have much effe£l upon them, how is it 
poffible to move them but by reprefenting the folly 
of their conduct, and how much they themfelves 
are in the end Ukely to fuffSr by it ? 

By running up all the different virtues too to 
this one fpecies of propriety . Epicurus indulged a 
propenfity , which is natural to all men , but which 
philolophers in particular are apt to cultivate with 
a peculiar fondnefs, as the great means of difplay- 
ing their ingenuity , the propenfity to account for 
all appearances from as few principles as poffible- 
And he, no doubt, indulged this propenfity ftill 
further, when he referred all the primary objects 
of natural defire and averfion to the pleafures and 
pains of the body. The great patron of the 
atomical philofophy , who took fo much pleafure 
in deducing all the powers and qualities of bodies 
trdm the moft obvious and familiar, the figure, 
motion , and arrangement of the fmall parts of 
matter , felt no doubt a fimilar fatisfadion , vsrhen 
he accopnted , in the fame manner , for all the 
fentiments and paflions of the mind from thofe 
which are moil obvious and familiar. 

The fyftem of Epicurus agieed with thofe -of 
Plato, Ariflotle, and Zeno , in making virtue confift 
in afting in the moft fuitable manner to obtain * 
primary objeds of natural defire. It differed from 
nil of them in two other refpeds j firft , in th^ 

* Prima natius?. 
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account which it gave of thofe primary objefts of 
natural defire; and fecondly, in the account which 
it gave of the excellence of virtue , or of the reafon *^ 
why that quality ought to be efteemed. 

The primary objefts of natural defire Confifted, 
according to Epicurus j in bodily pleafure and 
p»5ri , and in nothing elfe : whereas , according to 
the other three philofophers , there were many 
other objeiis, fuch as knowledge ^ fuch as the 
happinefs of our relations, of our friendjs, of bui 
country , which were ultimately defirable for theic 
own fakes. 

Virtue too , according to Epicurus , did not 
deferve to be purfued for its own fake , nor was 
itfelfoneof the ultimate obje£ls of natural appetite^ 
but was eligible , only upon account of its tendency 
to prevent pain and to procure eafe and pleafure. 
In the opinion of the other three, on the contrary, 
it was defirable , not merely as the means of pro- 
curing the other primary objeds of natural defire ^ 
but as fomething which was in itfelf more valuable 
than them all. Man , they thought , being born 
for action, his happinefs muft confift, not merely 
in the agreeablenefs of his paflive fenfations, but 
alfo in tlie propriety of his aftive exertions. 
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CHAP, nr.' 

Cf thoje Sy/Iems which make Virtue confijl in 
Benevolence. 

TThE fyftem which makes virtue confift 5n bisme- 
volence, though I think not fo ancient as all 
thofe which I have already given an account of, 
is, however, of very great antiquity. It feems to 
have been the doftrine of the greater part of thofe 
philofophers who , about and after the age of 
Auguftus , called themfelves Ecleftics , who preten- 
ded to follow chiefly the opinions of Plato and 
Pythagoras , and w^ho upon that account are com- 
monly known by the name of the later Platonifts. 

In the divine nature, according to thefe authors, 
benevolence or love was the fole principle of 
aflion , and direfled the exertion of all the other 
attributes. The wifdom of the Deity was employed 
in finding out the means for bringing about thofe 
ends which his goodnefs fuggefted , as his infinite 
power was exerted to execute them. Benevolence , 
however, was ftill the fupreme and governing 
attribute, to which the others were fubfervient, 
and from which the whole excellency, or the 
whole morality, if I may be allowed fuch anexpref- 
fion, of the divine operations , was ultimately 
derived. The whole perfection and virtue of the 
human mind confifled in fome refemblance or 
participation of the divine perfeilions , and, 
confequently, in being filled with the fame princi- 
ple of benevolence and love which influenced 
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all the aaion9 of the Deity^ The anions of men 
which flowed from this motive' were alone truly 
praife-worthy , or could claim any merit in the 
fight of th^ Deity, It was by aftions of charity 
and love only that w^ could imitate, as became' 
us , the Gonduft of God , that \j^e could expre& 
our hurnble and devout admiration of hi.s infi- 
nite perfeftions., that by foftering in our own 
minds the fame divine principle , we could bring 
our own affe£lion5 to a greater r^fcnablance \yith 
his h<iily atti:ibuteS5 and thereby become more proper 
objects ot his love and efteem ; till at. laA we arri- 
ved at that immediate convene and communication; 
with the Deity to which, it was the great obje£l 
of this phiLofophy ta raiCe us.. 

This fyflem , as it was much* efteemed by many 
ancient fathers of the Chriflian church ^ lb after 
the Reformation it was adopted by feveral divine* 
of the moft eminent piety and lejarAing and of thje. 
mofl; amiable manneps ; particularly , by. Dx^ Ralph 
(>udworth, by Dr. Henry More , and by Mr., 
John Smith of Cambridge. But of all the jjjatronr 
of this fyflem, ancient or modem, the late Dj. 
Hutcbefon was undoubtedly, beyond; aJJ compari- 
(oHr, the mofl acute » thQ nioft difiint^ ,^ the moft 
pMlofophical , and what is of tjie greatell confp- 
qnence of all,, the fobereft and mofl judicious^ 

That virtue confifls in b.enevolen,ce is a notioni 
fupported by many appearaoices,. in human nature. 
It has. been obfetv^d ahfciady » that, proper bene- 
volence is. the moft ^9:ceful and agreeable of 
all die affections 9 that it is recpmmeu^e^. 

Ol 
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us by a double fympathy , that as its tendency is 
ncceffarily beneficent, it is the proper object of 
^titude and reward, and that upon all thefe ac- 
counts it appears to our natural fentiments to pof- 
fefs a merit fuperior to any other. It has been 
obferved too , that even the wealoiefTes of bene- 
volence are not very difagreeable to us , whereas 
thofe of every other palTioji are always extremely 
4ifgufling. Who does not abhor exceflive malice, 
^xceflive felfifhnefs, or exceflive refentment? But 
the mofl excefTive indulgence even of partial 
firiendihip is not fo ofFenfive. It is the benevolent 
paflions only which can exert themfelves without 
any regard ok attention to propriety , and yet re- 
tain fomething about them which is engaging. 
There is fomething pleafmg even in mere inftinc- 
tive good-will which goes on to do good offices 
without once refleding whether by this conduit 
jit is the proper objeft either of blame or appro- 
bation. It is not fo \Vith the other paffions. 
The moment they are deferted , the moment they 
are unaccompanied by the fenfe of propriety, 
they ceafe to be agreeable, 

Asf benevolence beflows upon thofe aflions 
which proceed from it, beauty fuperior to all 
pthers , fo the want of it , and much more the 
contrary inclination , communicates a peculiar 
deformity to whatever eviti|^nces fuch a difpo- 
fition. Pernicious adions are often punifliable 
for no other reafon than becaufe they fliow a 
want of fufficient attention to the happinefs of 
our neighbour. 
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Befidea all this , Dr. Hutchefoh " obferved , that 
whenever in any a£lion , fuppofed to proceed 
from benevolent afte^lions, fome other motive 
had been difcovwedj ou j C^nfe of the merit of tJbis 
a£lion was juft fo far diminiflied as this motive 
was believed to have influenced it. If an aftion 5 
fuppofed to proceed from gratitude, fliould be 
difcpvered to have arifen from an expe£tation of 
fome new favor , or if what was apprehended to 
proceed from public fpirit> fliould be found out to 
have taken its origin from the hope of a pecuniary 
reward , fuch a difcovery would entirely deftroy 
all notion of merit or praile-worthinefe in either 
of thefe afUons. Since, therefore 5^ the mixture of 
any feljifh mplive, like that of a bafer alloy,, dimi- 
niflied or tooj: away ahogether thp merit which 
would otherwife have belonged to any a£Uon, it 
was evident, he imagined, that virtue muft conj- 
fift in pure and dtfmterefted benevolence alone.. 

When thofe a£Uons,^ on the contrary , which 
are commonly fuppofed to proceed froni a felfifli, 
motive, are difcovered to have arifen. from a 
benevolent one, it greatly enhances our fenfje of 
their merit If we believed of any perfon that he 
endeavoured to advance his fortune from no other 
view but that of doing friendly offices, and pf 
making proper returns to hi8benefaAor:S, welhould; 
only love and efleem him the more. And this 
obfervation feemed fliU more to confirm the con- 
clufion , that it was benevolence only which could 
Ibmip upon any aftion the charader pf virtu^^ 

' See Inquiry concerning Virtue , fed:, i and* a* 
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Laft of all, what, he imagined, was an evi- 
dent proof of the juftnefs of this account of virtue, 
in all the difputes of cafuifts concerning the rec- 
titude of condufit, the public good , he obferved, 
was the itandard to which they conftantly refer- 
red; thereby univerfally acknowledging that what-, 
ever tended to promote the happinefs of mankind 
was right and laudable and virtuous , and the con-t 
trary, wrongs blamable, and vicious. In the 
late debates about paffive obedience and the right 
jqf refifbince, the fole point in controverfy among 
men of fenfe was whether univeifal fubmiilion 
would probably be attended with greater evils 
than temporary infurreflions when privileges were 
invaded. Whether what , upon the whole, ten- 
ded mofl to .the happinefs of mankind , was not 
alfo morally good , was never once , he faid, 
made a queftion. 

Since benevolence, therefore, waa the only 
motive which could beftow upon any aftion the 
chara£ler of virtue , the greater the benevolenee 
which was evidenced by any aftion , the greater 
the praife which muft beloiig to it. 

Thofe aftions which aimed at the happinefs of 
a great community ^ as they demonflrated a more 
enlarged benevolence than thofe which aimed only 
at that of a fmaller fyftem , fo were they , likewife, 
proportionally the more virtuous. The moft vir- 
tuous of all aiffedions, therefore , was that which 
embraced as its objeft the happinefs of all intel- 
ligent beings. The leaft virtuous, on the con- 
tr2^y ,^ pf thofe to whi<?l\, the charz^der of virtue 
^uld ir^ refpe^l belong , was that which 
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aimed no further than at the happinefs of an 
individual , ftich as a fon , a brother, a friend. 

In dire6ling all our a£lions to promote the greateft 
pofRble good, in fubmitting all inferior afFeftions 
to the defire of the general happinefs of mankind , 
in regarding ones felf but as one of the many, 
whofe profperity was to be purfued no further 
than it was confident with, or conducive to that 
of the whole , confifted the perfection of virtue. 

Self-love was a principle which could never be 
virtuous in any degree or in any direftion. It was 
vicious whenever it obftnifted the general good. 
When it had no other effeft than to make the 
individual take care of his own happinefs , it was 
merely innocent, and though it deferved no praife, 
neither ought it to incur any blame. Thofe bene- 
volent actions which were performed, notwith- 
ftanding fome ftrong motive from felf - intereft , 
were the more virtuous upon that account They 
demonflrated the fbrength and vigor of the bene- 
volent principle. 

Dr. Hutchefon * was. fo far from allowing felf- 
love to be in any cafes a motive of virtuous aftions, 
that even a regard to thepleafure of felf-approbation, 
to the comfortable applaufe of our own confciences, 
according to him , diminifhed the merit of a 
benevolent a6lion. This was a felfilh motive, he 
thought , which , fo far as it contributed to any 
^dion , demonflrated the weaknefs of that pure 

* Inqufry concerning Virtue , fcA. 2. art. 4. alfo 
lUuftrations on the moral i^e , ftdt U& paragraph. 
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and difmterefted benevolence which could alone ^ 
ftamp upon the conduft of man the chara6ler of Vf 
virtue. In the common judgments of mankiud, 
however, this regard to the approbation of qur* 
own minds is fo far from being confider^d as 
what can in any refpett diminifh the virti^ "^of 
any aflion , that it is rather looked upon at 
the fole motive which deferves the appellation 
of virtuous. 

Such is the account given of the nature of virtue 
in this amiable fyftem , a fyllem which has a 
peculiar tendency to nourilh and fupport in the 
human heart the nobleft and the mod agreeable of 
all affedions, and not only to check the injuftice 
of felf-love, but in fome meafure ta difcourage 
that principle altogether, by reprefenting it as what 
could never refleA any honor upon thofe who 
were influenced by it. 

As foine of the other fyftems which I have 
already given an account of, do not fufficiently 
explain from whence arifes the peculiar excellency 
of the fupreme virtue of beneficence ^ fo this fyflem 
feems to have the contrary defeft , of not fufficiently 
explaining from whence arifes our approbation of 
the inferior virtues of prudence. , vigilance , 
circumfpeftion , temperance, conftancy, firmneft* 
Th^ view and aim of our affeftions , the beneficent 
and hurtful effefls which they tend to produce , are 
the only qualities at all attended to in this fyftem. 
Their propriety and impropriety , their fuit- 
ablenefs and unfuitablenefs , to the caufe which^ 
exdtea them^ are difregarded altogether. 
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Regard to. our own private happinefs and intereft, 
too, appear tipon many occafions very laudable 

^piriftciples of aftion. The habits of economy, 
induftry , d^fcretion , attention , and application 
^f thbught, are generally fuppofed to be cultivated 

vfrOTii felf-interefted motives , and at the fame 
tFme are apprehended to be very praife - worthy 
qualities , which deferve the efteem and approbation 
of every body. The mixture of a felfifli motive, 
it is true , feems often to fully the beauty of thofe 
adions which ought to arife firom a benevolent 
affeilion. The caufe of this , however , is not 
that felf-love can never be the motive of a 
virtuous a£Uon, but that the benevolent principle 
appears in this peculiar cafe to want its due degree 
of ftrength , and to be altogether unfuitable to its 
objeit. The charafter , therefore , feems evidently 
imperfe£l, and Upon the whole to deferve blame ^ 
rather than praife. The mixture of a benevolent 
motive in an a£lion to which felf-love alone 
ought to be fufficient to prompt us , is not fo apt 
indeed to diminifh our fenfe of its propijiety , or 
of the virtue of the perfon who performs it. We 
are not ready to fufpeil any perfon of being 
defeftive in felfiflmefs. This is by no means the 
weak fide of human nature , or the failhig of which 
we are apt to be fufpicious. If we could really be- 
lieve, however, of any inan, that, was it ndt from a 
regard to his family and friends, he would not take 
that proper care of his health, his life, or his fortune^ 
to which felf-prefervation. alone ought to be fuf- 
ficient to prompt him, it would undoubtedly be 
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a failing, though one of thi^Ie amiable failings , 
which render a perfon rather the object of pity 
than of contempt or hatred. It would ftiU, how- 
ever, fomewhat diminifh the dignity and refpe£l- 
ablenefs of his character. Careleflhefs and want 
' of economy are univerfally difapp^oved of, not, 
however, as proceeding from a want of benevo- 
lence , but from a want of the proper attention 
to the objeils of felWnter^ft. 

Though the ftandard by which cafuifts frequently 
determine what is right or wrong in human con- 
du£l, b^ its tendency to the welfare or difordej: 
of fociety, it does not follow that a regard to 
the welfare of fociety fliould be the fole virtuous 
motive of aftion , but only that , in any competi- 
tion , it ought tp qaA the balance againft all othqr 
motives^ 

Benevolence may, perhaps, be the fole prin- 
ciple of aftipn in the Deity, and there are feveral, 
not improbable, arguments which tend to per- 
fuade us that it is fo. It is not eafy to cpnceive 
what other motive an independent and alUperfeft 
Being, who ftands in need of nothing external, 
and whofe happinefs is complete in himfelf , can 
z(k from. But whatever may be the cafe with the 
Deity , fo imperfeiJ; a creature as man , the fup- 
port of whofe exuflence requires fo many things 
external to him, mujft often aft from many other 
motives^ The condition of human nature were 
peculiarly hard, if thofe affeftions, which, by 
the very nature of our being, bught frequently to 
influence qux conduit ^ could ppqn nq occsSion 
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appear virtttous , or deferve efteem and commen-' 
dation from any body. , 

Thofe three fyftems, tliat which places virtue 
in propriety, that which placed it in prudence, 
and that which makes it confift in benevolence, 
are the principal accounts which have been given 
of the nature of virtue. To one or other of them, 
all the other defcriptions of virtue, how differ- 
ent foever they may appear, are eafily reducible. 

That fyftem which places virtue in obedience 
to the will of the Deity , may be counted eithei? 
among thofe which make it confift in prudence, 
or among thofe which make it confift in propriety. 
When it is afked , why we ought to obey the 
will of the Deity , this queftion , which would be 
impious and abfurd in the higheft degree, if 
afked from any doubt that we ought to obey him^ 
can admit but of two different anfwers. It mufl 
either be faid that we ought to obey the will of 
the Deity becaufe he is a Being of infinite power, 
who will reward us eternally if we do fo, and 
punifli us eternally if we do otherwife: or it muft 
be faid , that independent of any regard to out 
own happinefs, or to rewards and puniftimentt 
of any kind , there is a congruity and fitnefs that 
a creature fhould obey its creator , that a limited 
and imperfeft being fliould fubmit to one of infi- 
nite and incomprehenfible perfections. Befides one 
or other of thefe two, it is impoifible to con- 
ceive that any other anfwer can be given to this 
queftion. If the firft anfwer be the proper one , virtue" 
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conl&fts in prudence, or in the proper purfuit of 
our own final intereft and happinefs ; fince it is , 
upon this account that we are obliged to obey the 
will of the Deity. If the fecond anfwer be the 
proper one , virtue muft confift in propriety , fince 
the ground of our obligation to obedience is the 
fuitablenefs or congruity of thefentiments of humi- 
lity and fubmiflion to the fuperiority of the obje£l 
which excites them. 

That fyflem which places virtue in utility , coin- 
cides too with that which makes it confift in 
propriety. According to this fyftem, all thofe 
qualities of the mind which are agreeable or advan- 
tageous , either to tlie perfon himfelf or to others, 
are approved of as virtuous, and the contrary 
difapproved of as vicious. But the agreeablenefs or 
Utility of any afFeftion depends upon the degree 
which it is allowed to fubfifl in. Every affeftion 
is ufeful when it is confined to a certain degree 
of moderation ; and every afFediori is difadvan- 
tageous when it exceeds the proper bounds. Ac- 
cording to this fyflem, therefore, virtue confifls not 
in any one afFeftion , but in the proper degree of 
all the affedions. The only difference between it 
ind that which I have been endeavouring to efta- 
blifh , is , that it makes utility , and not fyrapathy, 
or the correfpondent afFe£lion of the fpeiiator, the 
natural and original meafure of^is proper degree. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of licentious Syjiems. 

A. LLthofe fyftems, which I have hitherto given 
an account of , fuppole that there is a real and 
cflential diftinciion between vice and virtue, what- 
ever thefe qualities may confift in. There is a real 
and eflential difference between the propriety and 
impropriety of any afFe6lion, between benevolence 
and any other principle of aftion , between real 
prudehce and fliort-fighted folly or precipitate rafli- 
nefs. In the main too all of them contribute to 
encourage the praife-worthy , and to difcourage 
the blamable difpofition. 

It may be true , perhaps , of fome of them, ^hat 
they tend , in fome meafure , to break the balance 
of the affe£lions, and to give the mind a par- 
ticular bias to fom^ principles of a£lion , beyond 
the proportion that is due to them. The ancient 
fyflems , which place virtue in propriety, feem 
chiefly to recommend the great , the awful , and 
the refpe£lable virtues , the virtues of felf-govem- 
ment and felf-command ; fortitude , magnanimity, 
. independency upon fortune , the contempt of all 
outward accidents, of pain, poverty, exile, and 
death. It is in thefe great exertions that the nobleft 
propriety of conduft is difplayed. The foft , the 
amiable , the gentle virtues , all the virtues of in- 
dulgent humanity are, in companion , but little 
infifted upon , and feem, on the contrary, by the 
Stoics in particular ^ to have been often redded 
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as mere weakneffes which it behoved a wife man 
not to harbour in his breaft. 

The benevolent fyftem , on the other hand ^ 
while it fofters and encourages all thofe milder 
virtues in the higheft degree , feems entirely to 
negleA the more^awful and refpedable qualities 
of the mind. It even denies them the appellation 
of virtues. It calls them moral abilities , and treats 
them as qualities which do not deferve the fame 
fort of efleem and approbation , that is due to 
what is properly denominated virtue- All thofe 
principles of aflion which aim only at our own 
interefl > it treats y if that be pofTible , ftill worfe. 
So far from having any merit of their own , they 
diminifli , it pretends , the merit of benevolence , 
when they co-operate with it: and prudence, it 
is afTerted , when employed only in promoting pri- 
vate interefl, can never even be imagined ayirtue. 

That fyflem , again ; which makes virtue confift 
in prudence only , while it gives the higheft encour- 
agement to the habits of caution, vigilance, fobri- 
ety , and judicious moderation , feems to degrade 
equally both the amiable and refpe£lable virtues , 
and to flrip the former of all their beauty , and 
the latter of all their grandeur. 

But notwithftanding thefe defefls , the general 
tendency of each of thofe three fyflems is tp encou- 
rage the beft and mofl laudable habits of the human 
juind: and it were wellforfociety , if , either man- 
kind in general , or even thofe few who pretend 
toUve according to any philofophical rule, were to 

regulate 
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regulate their conduA by the precepts of any one 
of them* We may learn from each of them fome- 
tiiing that is both valuable and peculiar If it wa8 
pofRble, by precept and exhortation, to infpire 
the mind with fortitude and magnaaimity, the 
ancient fyftems of propriety would feem fufficient 
to do this. Or if it Was poffible, by the fame, 
means, to foften it into humanity, and to awaken 
the affe£lions of kindnefs and general love towards 
thofe we live with , fome of the pidures with 
which the benevolent fyftem prefents us, might 
feem capable of producing this effeft. We may 
karn from the fyftem of Epicurus, though un- 
doubtedly the moft imperfe£l of all the three, how 
much the praftice of both the amiable and refpec- 
table virtues is conducive to our own intereft, to 
our own eafe and fafety and ' quiet even in this 
life. As Epicurus placed happinefs in the attain- 
ment of 6a fe and fecurity , he exerted himfelf in 
a particular manner to fhow that virtue was, not 
merely the beft and the fureft, but the only means 
of acquiring thofe invaluable pofleflions. The good 
effefts of virtue , upon our inward tranquilUt}'^ and 
peace of mind , are what o^her philofophers have 
chiefly celebrated. Epicurus, without negle£ling 
this topic , has chiefly infifted upon the influence 
of that amiable quality on our outward profperity 
and fafety. It was upon this account that his writ- 
ings were fo much ftudied in the ancient world 
by men of all different philofophical parties. It 
is from him that Cicero , the great enemy of the 
Epicurean lyflem, borrows his moft agreeable proofs 

yoL. iL p 
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that virtue alone is fufficient to feciire happinefs. 
Seneca, though a Stoic, the fed moft oppofite to 
that of Epicurus , yet quotes this philofopher more 
frequently than any other. 

There is, however, another fyftem which feems 
to take away altogether the diftindion between 
vice and virtue, and of which the tendency is, 
upon that account , wholly pernicious : I mean the 
fyflem of Dr. Mandeville, Though the notions of 
this author are in almoit every refpeft erroneous, 
there are, however, fome appearances in human 
nature , which, when viewed in a certain manner, 
feem at firft fight to favor them. Thefe, defcribed 
and exaggerated by the lively and humorous, 
though coarfe and rultic eloquence of Dr. Mande- 
ville, have thrown upon his doftrines an air of 
truth and probability which is very apt to impofe 
lipon the unlkilful. 

Dr. Mandeville confiders whatever is done from 
a fenfe of propriety , from a regard to what is 
commendable and praife-worthy , as being done 
from a love of praife and conmiendation*, or as 
he calls it from vanity. Man, he obferves, is 
naturally much more interefled in his own hap- 
pinefs than in that of others , and it is impoffible 
that in his heart he can ever really prefer their 
profperity to his own. Whenever he appears to 
do fo, we may be alfured that he impofes upon 
us , and that he is then afting from the fame felfifli 
motives as at all other times. Among his other 
felfifli paflions , vanity is one of the ffrongefl , and 
he is always eafily flattered and greatly delighted 
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with the applaufes of thofe about him. When 
he appears to facrifice his own intereft to that of 
his companions , he knows that this condud will 
be highly agreeable to their felMove, and that 
they will not fail to expfefs their fatisfaftion by 
bellowing upon him the moft extravagant praifeiS. 
Tl|e pleafure which he expe£ls h-om this , over- 
balances , in his opinion , the intereft which he 
abandons in order to procure it* His condu6i, 
therefore ) upon this odcafion, is iri reality juft 
as feliiih ^ and arifes from juft as mean a motive 
as upon any other. He is flattered > however ^ 
and he flatters himfelf with the belief that it is 
entirely difinterefted ; fince , unlefs this was fuppo- 
fed , it would not feem to merit any commenda^ 
tion either in his own eyes or in thofe of others. 
All public fpirit , therefore ^ all preference of 
public to private intereft j is, according to him^. 
a mere cheat and impofition upon mankind ; and 
that human virtue which is fo much bo%fted of, 
and which is the ocCafion of fo much emulation 
among men , is the mere offspring of flattery 
begot upon pride. 

Whether the moft generous and publie-fpirited 
anions may not, in fome fenfcj be regarded as 
proceeding from felf-^love, I fliall not at prefent 
examine. The decifion of this queftion is not , I 
apprehend , of any importance towards eftablilh- 
ing the reality of virtue, fmce felf-love may 
frequently be a virtuous motive af a£lion. I fliall 
only endeavour to fliow that the defire of doing 
what is honorable and noble, of rendering ourfelves 
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the proper objeds of efteem and approbation, can- 
not with any propriety be called vanity. Evett 
the love of well grounded fame and reputation , 
the de/ire of acquiring efteem by what is really 
eftimable , does not deferve that name. The firft 
is the love of virtue, the nobleft and the beft paf- 
fion of human nature. The fecond is the love of 
true glory, a paflion, inferior no doubt to the 
former , but which in dignity appears to come im- 
mediately after it. He is guilty of vanity who 
defires praife for qualities which are either not 
praife-worthy in any degree , or not in that degree 
in which he expe6is to be praifed for them ; who 
fets his charader upon the frivolous ornaments of 
drefs and equipage , or upon the equally frivolous 
accomplifliments of ordinary behaviour. He is 
guilty of vanity who defires praife for what indeed 
very well deferves it, but what he perfedly knows 
' does not belong to him. The empty coxcomb 
who gives himfelf airs of importance which he has 
no title fo , the filly liar who affumet the merit of 
advenmres which never happened , the foolilh 
plagiary who gives himfelf out for the author of 
what he has no pretenfions to, are properly ac- 
cufed of this paffion. He too is laid to be guilty 
of vanity who is not contented with the filent 
fentiments of efteem and approbation , who feems 
to be fonder of their noify expreffions and acclar 
jmations than of the fentiments themfelves , who 
is never fatisfied but when his own praifes are 
ringing in his ears, and who foli<;irs with the 
meft anxious importunity all external marks 
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of refpeft, is fond of titles, of compliments, of 
being vifited , of being attended , of bemg taken 
notice of in public places with thb appearance of 
deference and attention. This frivolous p«iffion is 
altogether different from either of the two former > 
and is the paflion of the loweft and the leaft of 
mankind , as they are of the nobleft and the 
greateft. 

But though thefe three paflions, the defire of 
rendering ourfelvcs the proper objefts of honor 
and efteem , or of becoming what is honorable 
and eftimable ; the defire of acquiring honor and 
efteem by really deferving thofe fcntiments; and 
the frivolous defire of praife at any rate, are wide- 
ly different; though the two former are always 
approved of, while the latter never fails to be 
dcfpifed ; there is however, a certain remote affi-« 
nity among them , which exaggerated by the 
humorous and diverting eloquence of this lively 
author , has enabled him to impofe' upon his rea-i 
ders. There is an affinity between vanity and 
the love of true glory, as both thefe palRons aim 
at acquiring efteem and approbation. Rut they 
are different in this, that the one is a juft, rea- 
fonable, and equitable paflion, while the other is 
unjuft , abfurd , and ridiculous. The man wha 
defires efteem for what is really eftimable , defires 
nothing but what he is juftly entitled to, and 
what cannot be refufed him without fome fort of 
injury. He , on the contrary , who defires it 
upon any other terms, demands what he has no 
juft claim ta The firfi is eafilyfatisfied,, is not 
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mortified by the ignorance and injuftice of man- 
kind , and his happinefs is expoftd to the envy of 
his rivals and the folly of the public. The hap- 
pinefs of the other, on the contrary , is altogether 
fecure and independent of fortune, and of the 
Caprice of thofe he lives with. The contempt and 
hatred which may be thrown upon him by the igno- 
rance of mankind , he confiders as not belonging to 
him, and is not at all mortified by it. Mankind 
defpife and hate him from a faUe notion of his cha- 
rafter and condud. If they knew him better , 
they would efleem and love him. It is not him 
whom, properly fpeaking , they hate and defpife, 
but another perfon whom they miftake him to be. 
Our friend , whojn we fliould meet at a mafque^ 
rade in the garb of our enemy, would be more di- 
verted than mortified, if under that difguife we 
fhould vent our indignation againft him. Such are 
the fentiments of a man of real magnanimity, when 
expofed to unjuft cenfure. It feldom happens, 
however , that human nature arrives at this degree 
of firmneis. Though none but the weakeft and 
moil worth lefs of mankind are much delighted 
with falfe glory, yet, by a ftrange inconfiftency, 
felfe ignominy is often capable of mortifying thofe 
who appear the mofl refolute and determined. 

Dr, Mandevill^ is not fatisfied with reprefenting 
the frivolous motive of vanity , as the fource of 
all thofe a£lions which are commonly accounted 
virtuous. He endeavours to point out the imper^ 
fedion of human virtue in many other refpeds. In 
^very cafe , he pretends , it falls 0iort at that complete 
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felf - denial which it pretends to , and , inftead of 
a conqueft , is commonly no more than a concealed 
indulgence of our paffions. Wherever our referve 
"with regard to pleafure falls fliort of the moft 
afcetic abflinence , he treats it as grofs luxury and 
fexifuality. Every thing , according to him , is 
luxury which exceeds what is abfolutely neceffary 
for the lupport of human nature , fo that there is 
vice even in the ufe of a clean fliirt, or of a 
convenient habitation. The indulgence of the 
inclination to fex, in the moft lawful union, he 
confiders as the fame fenfuality with the moft 
hurtful gratification of that paflion, and derides 
that temperance and. that chaftity which can be 
pra<51ifed at fo cheap a rate. The ingenious fo- 
philhy of his reafoning , is here , as upon ;many 
other occafions , covered by the ambiguity of 
language. There are, fome of our paffions which 
have no other names except thofe which mark the 
difagreeable and offenfive degree. The fpe£lator 
is more apt < to take notice of them in this degree 
than in any other. When they fliock his own 
fentiments , when they give him fome fort of 
antipathy and uneafinefs , he is neceflarily obliged 
to attend to them , and is from thence naturally 
led to give them a name. When they fall in with 
the natural ftate of his own mind, he is very 
apt to overlook them altogether , and either gives 
them no name at all , or , if he give them any, 
it is one which marks rather the Xubje£lion and 
jelbraint of the paffion , than the degree which 

it ftUl U »llowe4 tp fubfift in, ^ter it is fo 
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fubjeiled and reftrained. Thusthe common names' 
of the love of pleafure , and of the love of fex, 
denote a vicious and ofFenfive degree of thofe paf- 
fions. The words temperance and chaftity , on the 
other hand, feem to mark rather the rellrairit and 
fubjedion which they are kept under, th^n the 
degree which they are ftill allowed to fubfiJfl in. 
When he can Ihow , therefore , that they ftill 
fubfift in fome degree, he imagines, he has entirely 
demoliflied the reality of the virtues of temperance 
and chaftity, and Ihown them to be mere impofitiops 
upon the inattention and fimplicity of mankind. 
Thofe virtues, however, do not require an entire 
infenfibility to the obje£ls.of the paflions which 
they mean to govern. They only aim at refbrain- 
ing the violence of thofe pailions fo far as not to 
hurt the individual , and neither difturb nor 
offend the fociety. 

It IS the great fallacy of Dr. Mandeville's book * 
to rcprefent every paflion as wholly vicious , which 
is fo in any degree and in any dire£lion. It is thus 
that he treats every thing as vanity which has any 
reference, either to what are, or to what ought 
to be the fentiments of others : and it is by means 
of this fophiilry, that he eftablilhes his favorite 
cpnclufion , that private vices are public benefits. 
If the love of magnificence , a tafte for the elegant 
arts and improvements of human life , for whatever 
is agreeable in drefs , furniture , or equipage 
for architecture , ftatuary painting , and mu- 
fic , is to be regarded as luxury fenfuality , 

* Luxury and luft. * Fable of the Bees. 
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and oftentation , even in thofe whofe fituation 
allows , without any inconveniency , the indulgence 
of thofe palfions, it is certain that luxury,' fenfua- 
lity , and oftentation are public benefits : fin^e 
without the qualities upon which he thinks proper 
to beftow fuch opprobrious names , the arts of 
refinement could never find encouragement , and 
rauft languilh for want of employment. Some 
popular afcetic do£b:ines which had been current 
before his time, and which placed virtue in the 
entire extirpation and annihilation of all our 
paffions , were the real foundation of this licentious 
fyftem. It was eafy for Dr. Mandeville to prove, 
firft, that this entire conqueft never aftually took 
place among men ; and fecondly , that , if it was 
to take place univerfally, it would be pernicious 
to fociety , by putting an end to all induftry and 
conimerce , and in a manner to the whole bufinefs 
of human life. By the firft of thefe propofitions 
he feemed to prove that there was no real virtue, 
and that what pretended to be fuch , was a mere 
cheat and impofition upon mankind; and by the 
fecond, that private vice3 were public benefits , fince 
without them no fociety could profper or flourilli. 

Such is the fyftem of Dr. Mandeville, which 
once m^de fo much noife in the world, and which, 
though, perhaps, it never gave occafion to more 
vice than what would have been without it, at 
leaft taught that vice , which arofe from other 
caufes, to appear with more effrontery, and to 
avow the corruption of its motives with a profligate 
au44ciQufn^fs which had never been heard of before. 
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But how deftrudive foever this fyftem may 
appear, it could never have impofed upon fo great 
a number of perfons , nor have occafioned fo gene- 
ral an alarm among thofe who are the friends of 
better principles , had it not in fome refpefts 
bordered upon the truth. A fyftem of natural phi- 
iofophy may appear very plaufible , and be for a 
long time very generally received in the world , ' 
^ and yet have no foundation in nature, nor any 
fort of refemblance to the truth. The vortices of 
Des Cartes were regarded by a very mgenious 
nation , for near a century together , as a moft 
fatisfadory account of the revolutions of the hea- 
venly bodies. Yet it has been demonflrated , to the 
convi£lion of all mankind, that thefe pretended 
eaufcs of thofe wonderful eSe£{s , not only do not 
aftually exift, but are utterly impoflible, and if 
they did exift , could produce no fuch effeiSs as 
are afcribed to them. But it is otherwife with 
fyftems of moral philofophy , and an author who 
pretends to account for the origin of our moral 
fentiments, cannot deceive us fo grofsly , nor de- 
part fo very far from all refemblance to the truth. 
jWhen a traveller gives an account of fome diftant 
country , he may impofe upon our credulity the 
moft groundlefs and abfurd fidions as the moft 
certain matters of faft. But when a perfon pretends 
to inform us of what palfes in our neighbourhood, 
and of the affairs of the very parilh which we live 
in , though here too , if we are fo carelefs as not 
to examine things with our own eyes , he may de- 
ceiveusjn many refpeds^yet the greateft fallhoods. 
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which he impofes upon us muft bear fome refem- 
blance to the truth, and muft even have a 
confiderable mixture of truth in them. An author 
*who treats of natural philofophy , and pretends to 
affign the caufes of the great phenomena of the 
univerfe , pretends to give an account of the affairs 
of a very diftant country , concerning which he 
may tell us what he pleafes , and as long as his 
narration keeps within th6 bounds of feeming 
poffibility , he need not defpair of gaining our be- 
lief. But when he propofes to explain the origin 
of our defires and affedions, of our fentiments of 
approbation and difapprobation , he pretends to 
give an account, not only of the affairs of the 
very parifh that we live in , but of our own do- 
meftic concerns. Though here too, like indolei# * 
mafters who put their trufl in a ileward who decei- 
ves them, we are very liable to beimpofed upon, 
yet we are incapable of paffing any account which 
does not preferve fome little regard to the truth. 
Some of the articles, at Icaft, mufl be juft, and 
even thofe which are moil overcharged mufl have 
had fome foundation , otherwife the fraud would 
be detefted even by that carelefs infpedion which 
we are difpofed to give. The author who Ihould 
affign , as the caufe of any natural fentiment , 
fome principle which neither had any connexion 
with it , nor refembled any other principle which 
had fome fuch connexion , would appear abfurd 
and ridiculous tothemoft injudicious and unexpe* 
rienced r^ad^r. 
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S E C T I O N III. 

Of the different Syftems which have been formed 
concerning the Principle of Approbation. 

INTRODUCTION- 

AfTER the inquiry concerning the nature of 
virtue, the next queftion of importance in Moral 
Philofophy ^ is concerning the principle of appro- 
bation , concerning the power or faculty of the 
mind which renders certain charaAers agreeable of 
flifagreeable to us , makes us prefer one tenor of 
condu'ft to another , denominate the one tight and 
the other wrong , and confider the one as the ob- 
je£l of approbation j honor, and reward; the other 
as that of blame , cenfure , and punifliment. 

Three different accounts have been given of 
this principle of approbation. According to fome, 
we approve and difapprove both of our own a£Uons 
and of thofe of others, from felf-love only, or 
from fome view of their tendency to our own 
happinefs or difadvantage: according to others, 
reafon, the fame faculty by which we diflinguilh 
between truth and fallhood , enables us to diflin- 
guifh between what is fit and unfit both in aftions 
and affeflions : according to others this diAindion 
is altogether the effeft of immediate fentiment and 
feeling and arifes from the fatisfadion or difguil with 
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which the view of certain aftions or aff edions in- 
fpires us. Self-love, reafon , and fentiment, there- 
fore , are the three diiferent fources which have 
been alfigned for the principle of approbation. 

Before I proceed to give an account of thofe 
different fyftems , I muft obferve , that the deter- 
mination of this fecond queflion, though of the 
greatefl importance in fpeculation , is of none in 
praflice. The queftion concerning the nature of 
virtue neceffarify has fome influence upon our 
notions of right and wrong in many particular 
cafes. That concerning the principle of approbation 
can poflibly have no fuch'^effecft. To examine from 
what contrivance or mechanifm within, thofe 
different notions or fentiments arife, is a mer« 
matter of philofophical curiofity. 

C H A P. L 

Of thofe Syjiems which deduce the Principle of 
Approbation from Self - love> 

Th O S E who account for the principle of ap- 
probation from felf-love , do not all account for 
it in the fame manner , and there is a good deal 
of confufion and inaccuracy in all their different 
fyflems. According to Mr. Hobbes , and many of 
his followers ' , man is driven to take refuge i» 
fociety , not by any natural love which he bears 
to his own kind, but becaufe without the affiftance of 
others he is incapable of fubfiiling with eafe or fafety. 
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Society , upon this accdunt , becomes neceffary to 
him, and whatever tends to its fupport and welfare, 
he confiders as having a remote- tendency to his 
own intereft ; and , on the contrary , whatever 
is likely to difturb or deftroy it , he regards as in 
fome meafnre hurthil or pernicious to himfelf. 
Virtue is the great fupport , and vice the great 
difturber of human fociety. The former, therefore, 
is agreeable, and the latter ofFenfive to every man ; 
as from the one he forefees the profperity , and 
from the other the ruin and diforder of what is 
fo neceffary for the comfort and fecurity of his 
exiflence. 

That the tendency of virtue to promote j and 
of vice to diflurb the order of fociety , when we 
confider it coolly and philofophically > refle£ls a 
very great beauty upon the one , and a very great * 
deformity upon the other, cannot, as I have ob- 
ferved upon a former occafion, be called in quef- 
tion. Human fociety, when we contemplate it in 
a certain abftrad and philofophical light , appears 
like a great, an immenfe machine, whofe regular 
and harmonious movements produce a thoufand 
agreeable efFefts. As in any other beautiful and 
noble machine that was the produAion of human 
art, whatever tended to render its movements 
more fmooth and eafy, would derive a beauty 
from this effeft , and , on the contrary , Whatever 
tended to obflruft them would difpleife Upon 
that account : fo virtue, which is , as it were , the 
fine poUfli to the wheels of fociety, necefTarily 
pleafes ; while vice, like the vile ruft, which makes 

them 
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them jar and grate upon one another j is as ne- 
ceflarlly olfenfivei This account, therefore, of the 
origin of approbation and difapprobation^ fo far ai 
it derives theta from a regard to the order of fodety^ 
runs into that principle which giv^ beauty to 
titility, and which I have explained upon a former 
occafion ; arid it is from thence that this fyftem 
derives all that appearance of probability which it 
poffeffes. When thofe authors defcribe the in- 
numerable' advantages of a cultivated and focial^ 
above a favage and folitary life ; when they expa- 
tiate upon the neceffity of virtue and good order' 
for the maintenance of the one , and demotiftrate 
how infallibly the prevalence of vice and difobedi-* 
ence to theflaws tend to bring back the other, the 
reader is charmed with the novelty and gfandeut 
of thofe views which they open to him : he fees 
plainly a new beauty in virtue, and a iiew^defor-' 
mity ill vice, which he had never taken notice of 
befbre , ahd is comfmonly fo delighted with the? 
dilcovefy , that he feldom takes time to refleft ^ 
that this political vieW having never occurred to 
him in his life before , cannot poffibly be thd 
ground of that approbation and difapprobation 
with which he has always .beeii accuftomed td 
cohfider thofe different qualities* 

When thofe authors, on the other hand, deduce 
from felf-love the intereft which we take in the wel- 
fare of fociety, and the efteem which trpon that ac-? 
count we beftoW tipon virtue , they do not meart^ 
that when we in this age applaud the virtue of Gato, 
and deteft the viUany of Catiline ^ dur fentimentf 
Vol.. IL Q 
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are influenced by the notion of any benefit we 
receive from the one, or of any detriment we 
fuller from the other. It was not becaufe the prof- 
perity or fubverfion of fociety, in thofe, remote 
ages and nations , was apprehended ta have any 
influence upon our happinefs or mifery in the 
prefent times ; that according tq thofe philgfo- 
phers 5 we efteemed the virtuous , and blamed tlie 
diforderly charaften They never imagined that 
our fentiments were influenced by any benefit or - 
damage which we fuppoled aftually to redound 
to us, from either ; but by that which might 
have redounded to us, had we lived in thofe 
diftant ages and countries; or by that which might 
ftill redound to us, if in our own times we Ihould 
meet with charaders of the fame kind. The idea, 
in fliort, which thofe authors were groping about > 
but which they were never able to untold diftinc* 
tly, was that indir^d fympathy which we feel 
with the gratitude or refentment of thofe who 
received the benefit or fuifered the damage refult- 
ing from fuch oppofite characters : and it was this 
which they were indiflindly pointing at , when 
they faid, that it was not the thought of what we 
had gained 6r fuffered which prompted our ap- 
piaufe or indignation , but tlie conception or ima- 
gination of what we might gain or fufiier if we 
were to a£l in fociety with fuch alfociates. 

Sympathy, however, cannot, in any fenfe, be 
regarded as a felfilh principle. When 1 fympathize 
with your forrow or your indignation , it may be 
pretended, indeed, that my emotion is founded 
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in felf-love, becaufe it arifesfiFom bringing your cafe 
home to myfelf , from putting myfelf in your fitua- 
tion, and thence conceiving what I Ihould feel 
in the like circumftances. But though fympathy is 
very properly faid to arife from an imaginary 
change of fituations with the perfon principally 
concerned , yet this imaginary change is not fup- 
pofed to happen to me in my own perfon and charac- 
ter, but in that of the perfon with whom I fympathize. 
When I condole with you for the lofs of your 
only fon , in order to enter into your grief I do 
not confider what I , a perfon of fuch a charafter ' 
and profeflion, fhould fuffer, if I had a fon, and 
if that fon,wa8 unfortunately to die: but I confider 
what I fliould fulFer if I was really you , and I not 
only change circumftances with you, but I change 
perfons and charafters. My grief, therefore, is 
entirely upon your account , and not in the leafl 
upon my own. It is not, therefore, in the Jeaft 
felhfli. How can that ^e regarded as a felfilh paf- 
fion , which does not arife even from the imagina- 
tion of any thing that has befallen, ■'or that relates 
to myfelf, in my own propey pei:fon and character , 
but which is entirely occupied about what relates 
to you? A man may fympathize with a woman 
in child-bed ; tJiough it is impoffible that he fhould 
conceive himfelf as fuffei ing her pains in his own 
proper perfon and charafter. That whole account 
of human nature, however, which deduces all 
fentiments and affedions from felf-love, which hag 
made fo much noife in the world , but which , fo far 
as I know , has never yet been fully and diftin^ily 
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explained , feems to me to have ariren from 
fome confufed mifapprehenfion of the fyftem of 
fympathy. 

C H A P. II. 

Of thofe Syflems which make Reafon the Principle 
of Approbation. 

I T is well known to have been ttie doftririe of 
Mr. Hobbes, that a ftate of nature is a ftate of 
war ; and that antecedent to the inftitution of civil 
government, there could be no fafe or peaceable 
fociety among men. To preferve fociety , there- 
fore 5 according to him , was to fuppor^ civil go- 
vernment, and to deftroy civil government was 
the fame thing as to put an end to fociety. But 
the exiftence of civil government depends upon 
the obedience that is paid to the fupreme magiftrate. 
The moment he lofes his authority, all government 
is at an end. As felf-prefenflKion , therefore, teach- 
es men to applaud whatever tends to promote the 
welfare of fociety, and to blame whatever is likely 
to hurt it; fo the fame principle, if they would 
think and fpeak confiftently , ought to teach them 
to applaud upon all occafions obedience to the 
civil magiftrate, and to blame all difobedience and 
rebellion. The very ideas of laudable and blama- 
ble , ought to be the fame with thofe of obedience 
and difobedience. The laws of the civil magifbrate , 
therefore, ought to be regarded as the fole ultimate 
ftandards of what was juft and unjufl , of what 
was right and wrong. 



1 
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It wag the avowed intention of Mr. Hobbes, 
by propagating thefe notions, to fubjeil the con^ 
fciences of men immediately to the civil , and not 
to the ecclefiaftical powers, whofe turbulence and 
ambition, he had been taught, by the example 
of his own times , to regard as the principal fource 
of the diforders of fociety. His doftrine, upon 
^his account, was peculiarly offenfive to theolo- 
gians , who accordingly did not fail to vent their 
indignation againft him with great afperity and 
bitternefs. It was likewife offenfive to all found 
moralifls , as it fuppofed that there was no natural 
diftinftion between right and wrong , that thefe 
were mutable and changeable , and depended 
upon the mere arbitrary will of the civil magiflrate^. 
This account of things , therefore , was attacked 
from all quarters, and by all forts of weapons, 
by fober reafon as well as by furious declamation. 

In order to confute fo odious a do£b:ine , it was 
neceffary to prove , that antecedent to all law or 
pofitive inflitution, the mind was naturally en- 
dowed with a faculty, by which it diflinguiflied in 
certain actions and aiFeftions, the qualities of right, 
laudable , and virtuous , and in others thofe of 
wrong, blamable, and vicious. 

Law , it was juflly obferved by Dr. Cudworth %. 
could not be the original fource of thofe diflinc- 
tions J fince upon the fuppofition of fuch a law , 
it muft either be right to obey it , and wrong to 
difobey it, or indifferent whether we obeyed it, 

* Immuublc MoraHly^ 1. i. 

Q3 
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or difobeyed it. That law which it was indifferent 
whether we obeyed or difobeyed , could not, 
it wag evident, be the fourceof thofe diftinftions; 
neither could that which it was right to obey and 
wrong to difobey , fince even this ftill fuppofed the 
antecedent notions or'ideas of right and wrong, and 
that obedience to the law was conformable to the 
idea of right , and difobedience to that of wrong? 

Since the mind , thetefore , had a notion of thofe 
diftinftions antecedent to all law , it feemed necef-^ 
ferily to follow , that it d^^rived this notion from 
reafpn, which |>ointed out the difference between 
right and wrong, in the fame manner in which 
it did that between truth and falfhood : and this 
conclufion, which, though true in fome refpe^ls, 
is rather hafty in others, was more eafily received 
at a time when the ab(lra£l fcience of human 
nature was but in its infancy , and before the 
diflin6l offices and powers of the different faculties 
of the human mind had been carefully examined 
and diflinguiflied from one another^ When this 
controverfy with Mr. Hobbea was carried on with 
the greateft warmth and keennefs , no oth^r faculty ^ 
had been thought of from which any fuch ideas 
could poffibly be fuppofed to ^ife. It became at 
this time, therefore, the popular do£l;*ine, that 
the effence of virtue and vice did not confifl in 
the conformity or difagreement of human a£lions 
with the law of a fuperior, but in their conformity 
or difagreement with Teafon , which was thus 
confidered as the original fcurce and principle of 
approbation and difapprobation. 
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That virtue confifts in conformity to reafon,* is 
true in fome refpefts , and this faculty may very 
juftly be confidered as , in fom^ fenfe , the fource 
and principle ot approbation and difapprobatix)», 
and of all folid judgments concerning right and 
wrong. It is by reafon that we difcover thofe 
general rules of juflice by which, we ought to 
regulate our aflions : and it is by the fame faculty 
that we form thofe mpre vague and indeterminate 
ideas of what is prudent, of what is decent, pf 
what is generous or noble , which we carry 
conflantly about with us , and according to which 
we endeavour , as well as we can , to model the 
tenor of our conduft. The general maxims of 
inorality are formed, like all other general maxim*, 
from experience and induction. We obferve in 
a great variety of particular cafes what pleafes or 
difpleafes our moral faculties , what thefe approve 
or difapprove of, and, by induftion from this 
experience, we eftablilh thofe general rules. But 
induftion is always regarded as one of the operations 
of reafon. From reafon , therefore , we are very 
properly faid to derive all thofe general maxims 
and ideas. It is by thefe, however, that we regulate 
the greater part of our moral judgments, which, 
would b^ extremely uncertain and precarious if 
they depended altogether upon what is liable to 
fo many yariations as immediate fentiment and. 
feeling, which the different ftates of health and 
humor are capable of altering fo eifentially. As^ 
our moft folid judgments, therefore, with regard to, 
right and wrong, afe regulated by maxims and 
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ideas derived from an indudion of reafon, virtue 
may very properly be faid ta confift in a conformity 
to reafon , zmd fo far this faculty may be confidered 
^8 the fource and principle of approbation and 
difapprobation. 

But though reafon is undoubtedly the fource of 
the general rules of morality , and of all the moral 
judgments which we form by means of them; it 
is altogether abfurd and unintelligible to fuppofe 
that the firft perception? of right and wrong can 
be derived from reafo^, even in thofe particular 
cafes upon the experience* of which the general 
rules are formed, Thefe firft perceptions , as well 
as all other experiments uppn which .any general 
Xule$ are founded, cannot be the obje£l of reafon, 
but of immediate fenfe and feeling. It is by finding 
in a vaft variety of inflances that one tenor of 
condud conftantly pleafes in a certain manner, 
and that another as conftantly difpleafes the mind, 
that we form the general rules of morality. But 
yeafon cannot render any particular obje^l either 
agreeable or difagreeable tq the mind for its own 
feke. Reafon may Oiow that this objeft is the 
means of obtaining fome other which is naturally 
either pleafing or difpleafing^ and in this manner 
xpay render it either agreeable or difagreeable for 
the fake of fomething elfe. But nothing can be 
s^greeable or difagreeable for its own fate, which 
is not rendered fuch by immediate fenfe and feelings 
If virtue, therefore , in every particular inflance, 
neceffarily pleafes for its own fake, and if vice 
s(« certainly difpleafes die mind , it cztnnpt be 
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reafon , but immediate fenfe and feeling, which, 
in this manner, reconciles us to th^ one, and 
alienates us from thie oth^r 

Pleafure and paip are the great obje^ls of defire 
and averfion : but thefe are diftinguiflied not by 
yeafon, but by immediate fenfe and feeling. If 
virme, therefore, be defirable for its own fake, 
and if vice be, in the fame manner, the objeft of 
averfion , it cannot be feafon which originally 
diftinguiflies thofe different qualities , but immediate 
fenfe and feeling. 

As reafon, however, in a certain - fenfe, may 
juftly be confidered as the principle of approbation 
and difapprobation, thefe fentiments were, through 
inattention , long regarded as originally flowing 
from the operations of this faculty. Dr. Hutchefon 
had the merit of being the firfl who diftinguiih- 
ed with any degree of precifion in what refpeft 
all moral diftindions may be faid to arife fk'om 
reafon , and in what refpeiS they are founded upon 
immediate fenfe and fepling. In his illuffcations 
upon the moral fenfe he has explained this fo fully, 
and , in my opinion, fo unanfwcrably, that, if any 
<jontroverfy is flill kept pp about diis fubjeft, I 
can impute it to nothing , but cither to inattention 
to what that gentleman has written , or to a 
fuperftitious attachment to certain forms of exprefr 
fion, a wcfiknefs not very uncommon among the 
learned , efpecially in fubje^Js fo deeply interefling 
as the prefent, in which a man of virtue is often 
loath to abandon, even the propilety of a fingl^ 
phrafe whic^ he hap been accuftomed to^ 
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C H A P. I I I 

Ofthofe Syjiems which make Sentiment the Principle 
of Approbation. 

T HOSE fyftema which make feiitiment the 
principle of approbation may be divided into two 
different claltes. 

L According to fome the principle of approba- 
tion is founded upon a fentipnent of a peculiar 
nature, upon a particular power of perception 
exerted by the mind at the view of certain ac- 
tions or affeflions ; fome of which affeAing thia 
faculty in an agreeable and others in a difagreeable 
manner, the former are ftamped wifli the charac- 
ters of right , laudable , and virtuous ; the latter 
with thofe of wrong, blamable, and vicious. Thia 
fentiment being of a peculiar nature diftinft from 
every other, and theeffeil of a particular power 
of perception, they give it a particular name^ 
and call it a moral fenfe. 

II. According to others , in order to account 
for the principle of approbation , there is no oc- 
cafipn for fuppofing any new power of perception 
which had never been heard of before : Nature , 
they imagine , a£ls here , as in all other cafes , with 
the flrifteft economy, and produces a multitude 
of effefts from one and the fame cau^ej and fym- 
pathy , a power which has always been taken no- 
tice of, and with which the mind is QianifefUy 
endowed, is, they think, fufficient to account for 
all the efie^ls afcribed to this peculiai^ Acuity. 
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I. Dr. Hutchefon * had been at great pains to 
prove that the principle of approbation was not • 
founded on felf-love. He had demonftrated too 
that it could not arife from any operation of rea- 
fon. Nothing remained , he thought, but to fup- 
pofe it a faculty of a peculiar kind, with which 
Nature had endowed the human mind , in order 
t6 produce this one particular and important ef- 
fe£l. When felf-love and reafon were both exclu-^ 
ded , it did not occur to him that there was any 
other known faculty of the mind which could in 
any refpeft anfwer this purpofe. 

This new power of perception he called a moral 
fenfe , and fuppofed it to be fome-what analogous 
to the external fenfes. As the bodies around us , 
by aflefting thefe in a certain manner , appear to 
poffefs the different qualities of found, tafte,' 
odor, color ; fo the various affeftions of the human 
mind, by touching this particular faculty in a 
certain manner, appear to poffefs the different 
qualities of amiable and odious , of virtuous <ind 
vicious , of right and wrong. 

The various fenfes or powers of perception*, 
from which the human mind derives all its fimple 
ideas, were, according to this fyflem, of two 
different kinds , of which the one were called the 
dired or antecedent, the other, the reflex or con* 
fequent fenfes. The direft fenfes were thofe fa«* 
culties from which the mi^d derived the perception 

* Inquiry conceniing Virtue^ 

* TreBtifc of the Pai&ons. 
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of fuch fpiecies of thing* as did not prefuppofe 
the antecedent perception of any other. Thusfound$ 
and colors were objc£b of the dire£l fenfes. To 
hear a found or to fee a color does not prefuppofe 
the antecedent perception of any other quality or 
obje^l. The reflex or confequent fenfes, on the 
other hand, were thofe faculties from which 
the mind derived the perception pf fuch fpecies 
of things as prefuppofed the antecedent percep- 
tion of fome other. Thus harmony and beauty 
were objefts of the reflex fenfes. In iorder to per- 
ceive the harmony of a found , or the beauty of 
a color , we muft firft perceive the found or the 
color. The moral ienfe was confidered as a faculty 
of this kind. That faculty which Mr. Locke calls 
refie£lion , and from which he derived the fimple 
ideas of the different pafTions and emotions of the 
human mind, was, according to Dr. Hutchefon, 
a direft internal fenfe. That faculty again by 
which we perceived the beauty or deformity , the 
virtue or vice of thofe different paflions and emo- 
tions , was a reflex , internal fenfe. 

Dr. Hutchefon endeavoured flill further to fup- 
port this dodrine, by Ihowing that it was agree- 
able to the analogy of nature , and that the mind 
was endowed with a variety of other reflex fenfes 
exa£lly fimilar to the moral fenfe; fuch as a 
fenfe of beauty and deformity in external ob- 
jefls 5 a public fenfe , by which we fympathize 
with the happinefs or mifery of our fellow-crea- 
tures ; a fenfe of fhame and honor^ and a fenfe 
of ridicule. 
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But notwithftanding all the pains which this 
ingenious philofopher has taken to prove that the 
principle of approbation is founded in a peculiar 
power of perception , fomewhat analogous to the 
external fenfes , there are fome confequences , which 
he acknowledges to follow from this do£lrine , that 
will , perhaps , be regarded by many as a fuf-* 
J&cient confutation of it The qualities , he allows ' ^ 
which belong to the objefls of any fenfe, cannot^ 
without the greatefl abfurdity , be afcribed to the 
fenfe itfelf. Who ever thought of caUing the fenfe 
of feeing black or white , the fenfe of hearing 
loud or low, or the fenfe of tailing fweet or bitter? 
And , according to him , it is equally abfurd ta 
call our moraCl faculties virtuous or vicious , mo^ 
rally good or evil. Thefe qualities belong to the 
objeds of thofe faculties, hot to the faculties 
themfelves. If any man , therefore , was fo ab-' 
furdly conftituted as to approve of cruelty and 
injuftice a^ the higheft virtues , and to difapprove 
of equity and humanity as the moft pitiful vices ^ 
fuch a conftitution of mind might indeed be re-* 
garded as inconvenient both to the individual and 
to the fociety , and likewife as Ibrange , furprifmgj 
and unnatural in itfelf ; but it could not , without 
the greateft abfurdity , be denominated vicious oir 
morally evil. 

Yet furely if we faw any man fhouting witlx 
admiration and applaufe at a barbarous and 
unmerited execution , which fome infolent tyrant 

' Illuftrations upon the Moral S^nfe, fed. i. p. 237, ct 
feq. third edition. 
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had ordered , we fliould not think we were guilty 
of any great abfurdity in denominating this beha- 
viour vicious and morally evil in the higheft 
degree , though it expreffed nothing but depraved 
moral faculties , or an abfurd approbation of this 
horrid aftion, as of what was noble, mag- 
nanimous, and great. Our heart, I imagine, at 
the fight of fuch a fpeftator, would forget for a 
while its fympathy with the fuflerer , and feel no- 
thing but; horror and deteflation , at the thought 
of fo execrable a wretch. We fliould abominate 
him even more than the tyrant who might be 
goaded on by the ftrong paffions of jealoufy , fear, 
and refentment , and upon that account be more 
cxcufable. But the fentiments of the fpeftator 
would appear altogether without caufe or motive^ 
and therefore Nmoft perfeftly and completely deteft- 
able. There ft no perverfion of fentiment or af- 
feftion which our heart would be more averfe to 
enter into , or which it would rejeft with greater 
hatred and indignation than one of this kind; and 
fo far from regarding fuch a conititution of mind 
as being merely fomethingflrange or inconvenient, 
.and not in any refpeft vicious or morally evil, 
we fhould rather confider it as the v^ry laft and 
moft dreadful ftage of moral depravity. 

Correal moral fentiments , on the contrary, 
naturally appear in fome degree laudable and mo- 
rally good. The man , whofe cenfure and applaufe 
are upon alU occafions fuited with the greateft accu- 
racy to the value or unworthinefs of the objeA, 
feems to deferve a degree even of moral approbation. 
We admire the delicate preciiion of his moral 
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fentitneijts : they lead our own judgments , and , 
upon account of their uncommon- and furprifing 
juftnefs , they even excite our wonder and applaufe. 
We cannot indeed be always fure that the conduft 
of fuch a perfon would be in any\ refpe£l coi*ref- 
pondent to the precifion and . accuracy of his 
judgments concerning the condu^bf others. Virtue 
requires habit and refolution of'inind , as well as 
delicacy of fentiment j and unfortunately the former 
qualities are fometimes wanting , where the latter 
is in the greateft perfe£lion. This difpofition of 
mind , /however , though it may fometimes be 
attended with imperfeftions , is incompatible with 
any thing that is grofsly criminal, and is the hap- 
pieft foundation upon which the fuperflru£lure of 
perfect virtue can be built There are many men 
who mean very well , and ferioufly purpofe to do 
what they think their duty, who notwithftanding 
are dilagreeabre on account of the coarfenefs of 
their moral fentiments. 

It may be faid , perhaps , that -though the prin- 
ciple of approbation is not founded upon any 
power of perception that is in any refpedl ana- 
logous to the external fenfes , it may Hill be foun- 
ded upon a peculiar fentiment which anfwers this 
one particular purpofe and no other. Approbation 
and difapprobation , it may be pretended , are cer* 
tain feelings or emotions which, arife in the mind 
upon the view of diiferent characters and ailions ; 
and as refentment might be called a fenfe of inju- 
ries , or gratitude a fenfe of benefits, fo thefe may 
very properly receive the name of a fenfe of 
right and wrong y or of a inciordl fenfe^ 
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Bat this account of things, though if majf not be 
liable to the fame objeftions with the foregoing^ 
is expofed to others which are equally unan-^ 
fwerable. 

Firft of all J whatever Variations' any paftictilat 
emotion may undergo , it ftill preferves the general 
features which diftinguifh it to be an emotion of 
fuch a kind, and thefe general features arealvirays 
more Ibiking and remarkable than any variatiort 
which it may undergo in particular cafes. Thus 
anger is an emotion of a particular kind : and 
accordingly its general features are always more 
diflinguiihable than all the variations it undergoes 
in particular cafes. Anger againfl a man k, no 
. doubt, fomewhat different from anger againit a 
woman, and that again from anger agaiiifl a child. 
In each of thofe three Cafes , the gcfneral palRon of 
anger receives a different modification front the( 
particular charader of its objeft, as may 'eafily 
be obferved by the attentive. But ftitl the general 
features of the paffion predominate in all thefe cafes. 
^ To diftinguifh thefe, requires no nice observation : 
a very delicate attention , on the Contrary , is ne- 
ceffary to difcover their variations: evety body 
takes notice of the former ; fcarce any body obferves 
the latter. If approbation and difapprobation, there- 
fore , were , like gratitude and refentment , emo- 
tions of a particular kind, diftin£l frorti every other, 
we fliould expeft that in all the Variations which 
either of them might undergo , it would ftill retain 
the general features which mark it to be an emotion 
oi fuch a particular kind , clear > plain , and eafily 

diitinguiiliable^ 
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diftinguifliable. But in h£t it happens quite other- 
wife. If we attend to what we really feel when 
upon different occafions we either approve or difap- 
prbve , we fliall find that our emotion in one cafe 
is often totally different from that in another , and 
that no common features can poifTibly be difcovered 
between them. Thus the approbation with which 
we view a tender, delicate, and humane fentiment, 
is quite different from that with which we are 
jftruck by one that appears great , daring , and 
magnanimous. Our approbation of both may, 
upon different occafions, be perfeft and entire j 
but we are foftened by the one, and we are 
elevated by the other , and there is no fort of 
refemblance between the emotions which they 
excite in us. But , according to that fyftem which 
I have been endeavouring to eflablifli , this muft 
neceifarily be the cafe* As the emotions of the 
perfon whom we approve of, are, in thofe two 
cafes, quite oppofite to one. another , and as our 
approbation arifes from fympathy with thofe op- 
polite emotions , what we feel upon the one oc- 
cafion , jcan have no fort of yefemblance to what 
we feel upon the other. But this could not happen 
if approbation confifled in a peculiar emotion which 
had nothing in common with the fentiments we ap- 
proved of, but which arofe at the view of thofe 
fentiments, like any other paflion at the view of 
its proper objed. The fame thing holds true with 
regard to difapprobation. Our horror for cruelty has 
no fort of refemblance to our contempt fdt ihean-* 
fpiritednefs. It is quite a different fpecies of difcord 
Vol. IL . R * 
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which we feel at the view of thofe two different 
vices, between our own minds and thofe of the 
perfon whofe fentiments and behaviour we confider. 

Secondly, I have already obferved, tliat not 
only the different paffions or affeftions of the 
human mind which are approved or difapproved 
of , appear mtxrally good or evil , but that proper 
and improper approbation appear, to our natural 
fentiments , to be ftamped with the fame chara£lers. 
I would a£lc, therefore, how it is, that, according 
to this fyftem , we approve or difapprove of pro- 
per or improper approbation? To this queflion 
there is, 1 imagine, but one reafonable ;^pfwer^ 
which can polfibly be given. It muft be fiid, 
that wlien the approbation with which our neigh- 
bour regards the conduit of a third perfon 
coincides with our own , we approve of his ap- 
probation, and confider it as, in fome meafure, 
morally good; and that, on the contrary, when 
It does not coincide with our own fentiments, 
we difapprove of it , and confider it as , in 
fome meafure, morally evil. It muft be allowed, 
therefore, that, at leaft in this one cafe, the 
coincidence or oppofition of fentiments, between 
the obferver and the perfon oblerved , conflitutes 
moral approbation or difapprobation. And if it 
does fo in this one cafe , I would a£k , why not 
in every other? to what purpofe iinjiagine a new 
power of perception in order to account for thofe 
fentime^rits ? 

Againft every account of the principle of appro- 
bation^ which makes it depend upon a peculiar 
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fentiment, diftind from every other, I would 
• objeft ; that it is ftrange that this fentiment , 
which Providence undoubtedly intended to be 
the govelrning principle of human nature , fliould 
hitherto have been fo little taken notice of , as 
not to have got a name in any language. The 
word moral fenfe is of very late formation, and 
cannot yet be confidered as making part of the 
Englifli tongue. The word approbation has but 
within thefe few years been appropriated to denote 
peculiarly any thing of this kind. In propriety of 
language we approve of wliatever is entirely to 
our fatisf aftion , of the form of a building, of 
the contrivance of a machine, of the flavor of 
ai dilh of meat. The word confcience does not im- 
mediately denote any moral faculty by which we 
approve or difapprove. Confcience fuppofes, in- 
deed, the exiftence of fome fuch faculty, and 
properly figaifies our confcioufnefs of having a£led 
agreeably or contrary to its direilions. When love , 
hatred , joy , forrow , gratitude , refentment , with 
fo many other palfions which are all fuppofed to 
be the fubjeds of this principle, have made 
themfelves confiderable enough* to get titles to 
know them hy^<, is it not furprifing that the fove- 
reign of them all . fliould hJCherto have been fo 
little heeded, that, a few philofophers excepted, 
nobody has yet thought it worth while to beftow 
a name upon it. 

When we approve of any charafter or action y 
the fentiments which we feel, are, according to 
the foregoing fyftem , derived from four fource^^ 
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which are in fome refpe^ls different from one 
another. Firft, we fympathize with the motives of 
the agent; fecondly, we enter into the gratitude of 
thofe who receive the benefit of his actions ; thirdly, 
we obferve that his condu£l has been agreeable to 
the general rules by which thofe two fympathief 
generally aA; and, lail of all, when we confider 
fuch actions as making a part of a fyftem of be^ 
haviour which tends to promote the happinefii 
either of the individual or of the fociety, they 
appear to derive a beauty from this utility , no€ 
unlike that which we afcribe to any well-contrived 
machine. After deducting , in any one particular 
cafe, all that muft be acknowledged to proceed 
from fome one or other of thefe four principles , 
I fhould be glad to know what remains, and I 
ihall freely allow this overplus to be afcribed to 
a moral fenfe, or to any other peculiar faculty , 
provided any body will afcertain precifely what 
this overplus is. It might be expeAed, per- 
haps, that if there was any fuch peculiar prin- 
ciple, fuch as this moral fenfe is fuppofed to 
be, we fiiould feel it^ in fome particular cafes, 
feparated and detached from every other , as we 
often feel joy , forrow, hope, and fear, pure and 
unmixed with any] other emotion. This, however^ 
I imagine, cannot even be pretended. I have 
never heard any inftance alledged in which thia 
principle could be faid to exert itfelf alone and 
unmixed with fympathy or antipathy , with grati- 
tude or relentment , with the perception of the 
agreement or diikgr^enient qf aoy ^ftigu tQ an 
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eftablilhed lule, or laft of all with that general tafte 
for beauty and order which is excited by inanimatcd 
as well as by animated obje£b. 

II. There is another fyftem which attempts to 
account for the origin of our moral fentimenti 
from fympathy, diftin£l from that which I have 
been endeavouring to eftablilli. It is that which 
places virtue in utility, and accounts for the pleafure 
with 'which the fpeftator furveys the utility of 
any quality from fympathy with the happinefs of 
thofe who are affe£ied by it This fympathy iff 
different both from that by which we enter into 
the motives of the agent, and from that by which 
we go along with the gratitude of the perfont 
who are benefited by his a£iions. It is the fame 
principle with that by which we approve of a 
well contrived machine. But no machine can ba 
the objed of either of thofe two laft mentioned 
fympathies. I have already 9 in the fourth part 
of this difcouifey given foaie account of diit 
fyftem* 
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S E C T I O N IV. 

Of the Manner in which different Authors have 
treated of the practical Rules of Morality, 

It was obferved in the third part of this >dif- 
courfe , that the rules of juftice are the only rules 
of morality which are precife and accurate; that 
thofe of all the other virtues are loofe, vague, 
and indeterminate ; that the firft may be compa- 
red to the rules of grammar ; the others to thofe 
which critics lay down for the attainment ot what 
is fublime and elegant in compofition , and which 
prefent us rather with a general idea of the per- 
feflion we ought to aim at, than afford us any 
certain and infallible directions for acquiring it. 

As the different rules of morality admit fuch 
different degrees of accuracy, thofe authors who 
have endeavoured to collect and digeft them into 
fyflems have done it in two different manners; 
and one fet has followed through the whole that 
loofe method to which they were naturally direft-^ 
ed by the confideration of one fpecies of virtues j 

. while another has as univerfally endeavoured to 
introduce into their precepts that fort of accuracy 
of which only fome of them are fufceptible. The 
firft have wrote like critics, the fecond like 
grammarians. 

L The firft, among whom we may count all s 
the ancient moralifts , have contented themfelves 

* with defcribing in a general manner the different 
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vices and virtues , and with pointing out the de- 
formity and mifery of the one difpofition as well 
as the propriety and happinefs of the other, but 
have not afftfted to lay down many precife rules 
that are to hold good unexceptionably in all par- 
ticular cafes. They have only endeavoured to 
afcertaiu, as far as language is capable of afcertain- 
ing, fii ft, wherein conlifts the f'entiment of the 
heart , upon which each particular virtue is found* 
ed , what fort of internal feeling or emotion it is 
which conftitutes the effence of friendfhip , of hu- 
manity , of generofity , of juftice , of magnanimity, 
and of all the other virtues , as well as of the 
vices which are oppofed to them: and , fecondlyj 
what is the general way of ading, the ordinary 
tone and tenor of condu£l to which each of thofe 
fentiments would direil us, or how it is that a 
friendly, a generous, a brave, a juft, and a humane 
man would, xipon ordinary occafions, chufe to a£i 
To characterize the fentiment of the heart, 
upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
though it requires both a delicate and an accurate 
pencil , is a tafk however , which may be executed 
with fome degree of exaibiefs. It is. impoffible , 
indeed, to exprefs all the variations which each 
fentiment either does or ought to undergo , accor- 
ding to every poffible variation of circumftances. 
They are endlefs, and language wants names ta 
mark them by. The fentiment of friendlhip , for 
example , which we feel for an old man is dif- 
ferent from that which we feel for a young: that 
which we entertaia foir an aufiere man difiereiit 
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from that which we feel for one of fofter and 
gentler manners: and that again from what we 
feel for one of gay vivacity and fpirit. The friend- 
fliip which we conceive for a man is different 
from that with which a woman affefts us , even 
where there is no mixture of any groITer pafiion. 
What author could enumerate and afcertain thefe 
and all the other infinite varieties which this 
fentiment is capable of undergoing ? But ftill the 
general fentiment of friendfliip and familiar attach^ 
Bient which is common to them all, may be 
afcertiined with a fufficient degree of accuracy. 
The pifture which is drawn of it, though it will 
always be in many reCpe£ls incomplete , may , 
however , have fuch a refemblance as to make us 
know the original when we meet with it, and 
even diftinguifli it from other fentiments to which 
it has a confiderable refemblance , fuch as good-* 
will, refped, efteem, admiration. 

To defcribe , in a general manner , what is the 
ordinary way of ading to which each virtue would 
prompt us ) is ftill more eafy. It is , indeed , fcarce 
poflible to defcribe the internal fentiment or 
emotion upon which it is founded , without doing 
fomething of this kind. It is impoifible by language 
to exprefs, if I may fay fo, the inviiible features 
of all the different modifications of paflion as they 
fliow themfelves within. There is no other way of 
marking and difiinguiihing them from one another^ 
but by defcribing the effefts which they produce 
without y the alterations which they occafion in 
the countenance , in the air and external behaviour i 
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the refolutiont they fuggeft, the a£tions they 
prompt to. It is thus that Cicero , in the firft book 
of his Offices , endeavours to direil us to the 
pradice of the four cardinal virtues, and that Arif- 
totle in the pradical parts of his £thics , points 
out to us the different habits by which he would 
have us regulate our behaviour , fuch as liberality, 
magnificence, magnanimity, and even jocularity 
and good - humor , qualities which that indulgent 
philofopher has thought worthy of a place in the 
catalogue of the virtuous, though the lightnefs of* 
that approbation which we naturally beftow upon 
them , ihould not feem to entitle them to fo 
venerable a name. 

Such works prefent us with agreeable and lively 
pidures of manners. By the vivacity of their 
defcriptions they inflame our natural love of virtue, 
and increafe our abhorrence of vice: by thejuflnefa 
as well as delicacy of their obfervations they may 
often help both to correA and to afcertain our 
natural fentiments with regard to the propriety of 
condud, and fuggeAing many nice and delicate 
attentions, form us to a more exa£l jufhiefs of 
behaviour , than what , without fuch infbruiSion , 
we ihould have been apt to think of. In treating of 
the rules of morality, in this manner, confifts the 
fcience which is properly called Ethics, a fcience 
which, though like criticifm it does not admit of 
the mofl accurate preciiion, is, however, both 
highly ufefiil and agreeable. It is of all others the 
mofl fufceptible of the embeUiihments of eloquence, 
and by means of them of beftowing, if that be 
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pofTible, a new importance upon the fmalleft rules 
of duty. Its precepts , when thus drefled and 
adorned , are capable of producing upon the 
flexibility of youth , the nobleft and moft lafting 
impreflions, and as they fall in with the natural 
magnanimity of that generous age , they aie able 
to infpire, for a time at leaft, the moft heroic 
refolutions, and thus tend both to eftablifli and 
confirm the beft and moft ufeful habits of which 
the mind of man is fufceptible. Whatever precept 
'and exhortation can do to animate us to the 
pra£Uce of virtue , is done by this fcience deliver-* 
cd in this manner. 

Ih The fecond fet of moralifts, among whon^ 
we may count all the cafuifts of the middle and 
latter ages of the chriftian church, as well as all 
thofe who in this and in the preceding century 
hav^ treated of what is called natural jurifpriidence, 
do not content themfelves with characterizing in 
this general manner that tenor of condud which 
they would recommend to us , but endeavour ta 
lay down exa£l and precife rules for the direClion 
of every circumftance of our behaviour. As juftice 
is the only virtue with regard to which fuch exafl 
rules can properly be given; it is this virtue , that 
has chiefly fallen under the confideration of thofe 
two different fets of writers. They treat of it^ 
hoivever , in a very different manner^ 

Thofe who write upon the principles of jurilpru- 
dence , conftder only what the perfon to whom 
the obligation is due , ought to think himfelf 
entitled to exad by force; what every impartial 
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fpedator would approve of him for exading , or 
what a judge or arbiter, to whom he had fub- 
mitted his cafe , and who had undertaken to do him 
juftice 5 ought to oblige the other perfon to fuffer 
or to perform. The cafuifts , on the other hand, 
do not fo much examine what it is, that might 
properly be exafted by force , as what it is , that 
the perfon who owes the obligation ought to think 
himfelf bound to perform from the mofl: facred 
and fcrupulous regard to the general rules of 
juftice, and from the moft confcientious dread, 
either of wronging his neighbour, or of violating 
the integrity of his own chara£ler. It is the end 
of jurifprudence to prefcribe rules for the deci- 
fions of judges and arbiters. It is the end of cafu- 
iftry to prefcribe rules for the conduft of a good 
man. By obferving all the rules of jurifprudence, 
fuppofing them everfo perfeft , we fhould deferve 
nothing but to be free from external punifliment. 
By obferving thofe of cafuiftry , fuppofing them 
fuch as they ought to be , we fliould be entitled 
to confiderable praife by the exa<3; and fcrupuloui 
delicacy of our behaviour. 

It may frequently happen that a good man ought 
to think himfelf bound , from a facred and con- 
fcientious regard to the general rules of juftice, 
to perform many things which it would be the 
higheft injuftice to extort from him, or for any 
judge or arbiter to impofe upon him by force. To 
give a trite example ; a highwayman , by the fear 
of death , obliges a traveller to promife him a cer^ 
;tain fum of money. Whether fuch a promife^ 
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extorted in this manner by unjull force , ought to 
he regarded as obligatory , is a queilion that hag 
been very much debated. 

If we conftder it merely as a queftion of jurif- 
prudence, the decifion can admit of no doubt. It 
>vould be abfurd to fuppofe that the highwayman 
can be entitled to ufe force to conftrain the other 
to perform. To extort the promife was a crime 
which deferved the higheft punilhment, and to 
extort the performance Wf;uld only be adding 
a new crime to the former. He can complain of 
Xio injury wiio has been only deceived by the 
perfon by whom he might juftly have been killed^ 
To fuppufe that a judge ought to enforce the 
obligation of fuch promifes, or that the magif- 
trate ought to allow rhem to fuftain a£lion at law, 
vrould be the moit ridiculous of all abfurdities. If 
we confider this queAion, therefore,, as a queftion 
of jurifprudence, we can be at no lofs about the 
decifion. 

But if we con fid er it as a queftion of cafuiftry^ 
k wiU not be fo eaCily determined. Whether a 
good man , from a confcientious regard to that 
moft facred rule of juftice , which commands the 
obfervance of all ferious promifes, would not 
think himfelf bound to perform , is at leaft much 
more doubtful. That no regard is due to the dis- 
appointment of the wretch who brings him into 
this fituation y that no injury is done to the rob- 
ber, and confequently that nothing can be extort^- 
ed by force, will admit of no Ibrt of difpute. 
But whether fome regard is not, in this cafe, 
liiie to hit own dignity and honor, to the 
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inviolable facrednefs of that part of his character 
which makes him reverence the law of tnith and 
abhor every thing that approaches to treachery 
and fallhood, may, perhaps, more reafonably 
be made a queftion. The cafuifts accordingly are 
greatly divided about it. One party, with whom 
we may count Cicero among the ancients, among 
the modems , PufiFendorf , Barbeyi?ac his commen- 
tator , and above all the late Dr. Hutchefon , one 
who in mofi cafes was by no means a loofe cafuift^ 
determine^ without any hefitation, that no fort 
of regard is due to any fuch promife , and that .to 
think otherwife is mere weaknefi and fuperftition. 
Another party, among whom we may reckon* 
fome of the ancient facers of the church, as weU 
as fome very eminent modem cafuiAs, have been 
of another opinion , and have judged all fudi. 
promifes obligatory. 

If we confider the matter according to the com** 
mon fentiments of mankind, we Ihall find that 
fome regard would be thought due even to a 
promife of this kind ; but that it is impoflible to 
determine how much, by, any general rule that 
will apply to all cafes without exception. The 
man who was quite frank and eafy in making 
promifes of this kind, and who violated them with, 
as litde ceremony, we Ihould not chufe for oui: 
friend and companion. A gentleman who Ihould 
promife a highwayman five pounds and not pep* 
form, would incur fome blaaiC' It the fum 
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promifed , however , was very great > it might be 
more doubtful , what was proper to be done. If 
it was fuch , for example , that the payment of it 
would entirely ruin the family of the promifer , 
if it was fo great as to be fufficient for promoting 
the moil ufeful purpofes , it would appear in fome 
meafure criminal, at leaft extremely improper, 
to throw it , for the fake of a pundilio , into fuch 
worthlefs hands. The man who Ihould beggar 
himfelf , or who Ihould throw away a hunted 
thoufand pounds , though he could afford that 
vait fum , for the fake of obferving fuch a parole 
with a thief , would appear to the common fenfe 
of mankind , abfurd and extravagant in the highefl 
degree. Such profiifion would feem inconfiflent 
with his duty , with what he owed both to him- 
felf and others , and what , therefore , regard to a 
promife extorted in this manner, could by no, 
means authorize. To fix, however," by any precife 
rule, what degree of regard ought to be paid to 
it , or what might be the greatefl fum which could 
be due from it , is evidently impollible. This 
would vary according, to the characters of the 
perfons, according to their circumflances, accor- 
ding to the folemnity of the promife , and even 
according to the incidents of the rencounter : and 
if the promifer had been treated with a great deal 
of that fort of gallantry , which is fometimes to 
be met with in perfons of the moft abandoned 
characters, more would feem due than upon other 
occafions. It may be faid in general , that exaft 
propriety recjuires the obfervanc6 of all fych 
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promifes, wherever it is notinconfiftent withfome 
other duties that are more facred; fuch as regard 
to the public intereft, to thofe whom gratitude, 
whom natural afFedion, or whorp the laws of 
proper beneficence fliould prompt us to provide 
for. But, as was formerly taken notice of, we 
h'^lve no precife rules to determine what external 
aftions are due from a regard to fuch motives, 
nor, confequently , when it is that tliofc virtues 
are inconiiftent with the obfervance of fuch 
promifes. 

It is to be obferved, however, that whenever 
fuch promifes are violated, though for the moft 
neceffary reafons , it is always with fome degree 
of diflionor to the perfon who made them. After 
they are made we may be convinced of the 
impropriety of obferving them.. But flill there is 
fome fault in having made them. It is at leaft a 
departure from the higheft and nobleft maxims 
of magnanimity and honor. A brave man ought 
to die , rather than make a promife which he can 
neither keep without folly, nor violate without 
'ignominy. For fome degree of ignominy always 
attends a fituatlon of this kind. Treachery and 
falfliood are vices fo dangerous , fo dreadful , and , 
at the fame time, fuch as may fo eafily, and, 
upon many occafions , fo fafely be indulged , that 
we are more jealous of them than of almoft any 
other. Our imagination therefore attaches the idea 
of fliame to all violations of faith, in every circum- 
fiance and in every fifuatiou. They refemble, in 
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this refpeft, the violations of chaftity in the fair fex, 
a virtue of which , for the like reafons , we are 
exceflively jealous ; and our fentiments are not 
more delicate with regard to the one, than with 
regard to the other. Breach of chaftity dilhohors 
irretrievably. No circumftanccs, no folicitation can 
" excufe it ; no forrow , no repentance atone for it. 
We are fo nice in this refpedl that even a rape 
diihonors , and the innocence of the mind cannot, 
in our imagination , wafli out the pollution of the 
body. It is the fame cafe with the violation of 
faith , when it has been folemnly pledged , even 
to the moft worthlefs of mankind. Fidelity is fo 
neceffary a virtue, that we apprehend it in general 
to be due even to thofe to whom nothing elfe if 
due, and whom we think it lawful to kill and def 
ftroy. It is to no purpofe that the perfon who has 
been guilty of the breach of it , urges that he 
promifed in order to fave his life, and that l^e 
broke his promife becaufe it was inconiiftent wi& 
fome other refpe£lable duty to keep it Thefe 
circuraftances may alleviate , but cannot entirely 
-wipe out his diflionor. He appears to have been 
guilty of an aftion with which, in the imaginations 
of men , fome degree of fhame is infeparably con- 
ne£led. He has broke a promife which he had 
folemnly averred he would maintain j • and his 
charafter, if not irretrievably ftained and pol- 
luted , has at leaft a ridicule affixed to it, which 
it will be very difficult entirely to efface ; and 
no man , I imagine , who had gone through an 

adventure 
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adventure of this kind would be fond of telling 
the ftory. 

This inftance may ferve to Ihow wherein confifti 
the diiFerence betvyeen cafuiftry and jurifprudence, 
even when both of them confider the obligation* 
- of the general rules of juftice* 

But though this difference be real and effential^ 
though thofe two fciences propofe quite different 
ends, the famenefs of the fubjeft has made fuch 
a fimilarity between them, that the greater part 
of authors whofe profeffed deiign was to treat 
of jurifprudence , have determined the different 
queflions they examine , fometimes according to 
the principles of that fcience, and fometimes ac- 
cording to thofe of cafuiftry, without diftinguifhing, 
perhaps, without being themfelves aware when 
jhfff did the ope , and when the other. 

The dodrine of the cafuifts , however , is by no 
means confined to the confideration of what a 
confcientious regard to the general rules of juftice 
would demand of us. It embraces many other 
parts of Chriftian and moral duty. What feem* 
principally to have given occafion to the cultiva- 
tion of this fpecies of fcience was the cuflom of 
auricular confeffion , introduced by the Roman 
Catholic fuperftition , in times of barbarifm and 
ignorance. By that inftitution , the moft fecreC 
a£lions , and even the thoughts of every perfon ^ 
which could be fufpefted of receding in the 
fmalleft degree from the rules of Chriftian 
purity , were to be revealed to the confeffor* 
Vol. II^ , . S 
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The confeffor informed his penitents whether^ 
and in what refpeft they had violated their duty ^ 
and what penance it behoved them to undergo , 
before he could abfolve them in the name of thd 
offended Deity. 

The confcioulhefs , or even the fufpicion of 
having done wrong, ig a load upon every mind, 
and is accompanied with anxiety and terror in 
all thofe who are not hardened by long habits 
of iniquity. Men, in thi^, as in all other diftrefTes, 
are naturally eager to difburden themfelves of 
the oppreffion which they feel upon their thoughts, 
by unbofoming the agony of their mind to fbme 
perfon whofe fecrecy and difcretion they can 
confide in. The lhame, which they fuffer from 
this acknowledgment, is fully compenfated by that 
alleviation of their uneafinefs which the fympathy 
of their confident feldom fails to occafion. It 
relieves them to find that they are not altogether 
uii^worthy of regard, and that however" their paft 
conduct may be cenfured , their prefent diijpofi^ 
tion is at leaft approved of, and is perhaps fuf^ 
ficient to compenfate the other , at leaft to main-- 
tain them in fome degree of efteem with their 
friend. A niunerous and artful clergy had , in 
thofe times of fuperftition, infinuated themfelve» 
into the confidence of almoft every private family. 
They poffefTed all the little learning which th© 
times could afford, and their manners, though in 
many refpeftsrude and diforderly, were poliihed 
and regular compared with thofe of the age they 
lived in. They were regarded , therefore , n^t ovly a^ 
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the great direftors of all religioiis , but of all mo- 
tal duties. Their familiarity gave reputation to 
whoever was fo happy as to jJofTefs it , and every 
mark of their difappi'bbatlon ftamped this deepeft 
ignominy upon all who had the misfortune to fall 
under it Being confideted as the gfeat judges of 
iright and wrong, they were riiturally confulted 
about all fcruples that btctlrred, and it Was re- 
putable fdt any perfori to have it known that he 
jtnade thofe holy men the Confidents of all fuch 
fecfetSj and tobk ho important or delicate flep 
iti his coriduft without their advice and approba- 
tiori. It was hot difficult for the clergy, therefore; 
to g6t it eflabliffied as a general rule , that they 
£hould be iritriifted with what it had already be- 
come faffiionable to intrtifl thetti , ahd with what 
they generally would have b^en intrufted , though 
rio fuch rule had been eflablifhed. To qualify 
themfelves fbt Confeffors becatiie thus a necelTary 
p'art of the fludy of churchmen ^ild divines, 
and they were thence led to coUeil what are 
called cafes of confciencfe , nice and delicate 
fituatioris in whidi it id hard to detefmine whefe- 
aboliti the propriety of condufl fnay lie. Such 
Works , they ifnagified , ^night be of hfe both 
to the diteftor^ of cdnfciehceS and to thofe who? 
Were to b6 direfted; and hence ^the origin of 
books of cafuiftry. 

The moral dutie£( which fell under the confi- 
deration of the cafuifls were chiefly thofe which 
can 5 iti fome meafure at leaft , be circmnfcribed 
within general ruleij, and of whi<di the tiolatioa 
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is naturally attended with fome degree of remorfe 
and fome dread of fuffering i^iinifliment. The 
defign of that inftimtion which gave occafion to 
their workg , was to appeafe thofe terrors of confci- 
ence which attend upon the infringement of fuch 
duties. But it is not every virtue of which the 
defe£l is accompanied with any very fevere 
compunflions of this kind , and no man applies 
to his confelTor for abfolution , becaufe lie did not 
perform the moft generous , the moft friendly, or 
the moft magnanimous a£lion which , in his cir- 
cumftances, it was poflible to perform. In fail^ 
ures of this kind , the rule that is violated is 
commonly not very determinate , and is generally 
of fuch a nature too , that though the obfervance 
of it might entitle to honor and reward, the 
violation feems to expofe to no po'fitive blame , 
cenfure, or punilliment. The exercife of fuch 
virtues the cafuifts feem to have regarded as a fort 
of works of fupererogation , which could not be 
very flri£lly exafted , and which it was there- 
fore unneceffary for them to treat o£ 

The breaches of moral duty , therefore , which 
came before the tribunal of the confefTor, and 
upon that account fell under the cognizance of 
the cafuifts , were chiefly of three different kinds. 

Firft and principally, breaches of the rules 
of juftice. The rules here are all exprefs , and 
pofitive , and the violation of them is naturally 
attended with the confcioufnefs of deferving , and 
the dread of fuffering puniilimcnt both from God 
sind man. 
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Secondly, breaches of the rules of chaftity- 
Thefe in all grofTer inftances are real breaches of 
the rules of juflice, and no perfon can be guilty of 
them without doing the mofl unpardonable injury 
to fome other. In fmaller inftances , when they 
amount only to a violation of thole exaft deco- 
rums which ought to be obferved in the conver- 
fation of the two fexes, they cannot indeed juftly 
be confidered as violations of the rtales of juftice. 
They are generally, however, violations of a pretty 
plain rule, and , at leaft in one of the fexes, tend 
to bring ignominy upon the perfon who has been 
guilty of them , and confequently to be attended 
in the fcrupulous with fome degree of fhame and 
contrition of mind. 

Thirdly , breaches of the rules of veracity. The 
violation of truth , it is to be obferved , is not al- 
ways a breach of juftice, though it is fo upon many 
occafions, and confequently cannot always expofe 
to any external punilhment The vice of common 
lying , though a moft miferable meannefs , may 
frequently do hurt to nobody , and in this cafe no 
claim of vengeance or fatisfaflion can be due ei- 
ther to the perfons impofed upon , or ta others. 
But though the violation of truth is not always a 
breach of juftice , it is always a breach of a very 
plain rule , and what naturally tends to cover with 
ftame the perfon who has been gnilty of it ^ 

There feems to be in young children an initj|i6^ 
tive difpofition to believe whatever they sire 
told. Nature feepis to have judged it neceffary 
for their prefervation that they ihould , for fome 
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time at leaft , put implicit confidence in thpfe to 
whom the care of their child^iood, arid of the 
parlieft and moft neceflary parts of their education, 
is intrufted. Their credulity, accordingly, is 
eifceffiye , and it requires Ipng and much expe- 
rience of the fallhood of mankind to reduce them 
%o a reafonable degree of diffidence and diftruft 
In grown-up people the degrees of cyedulity are, 
no doubt, very different. The wifeft and moft 
e:^perienced are generally the leaft credulous. 
But the man fcarce lives who is not more credulous 
than he ought to be, and who does not, iipofi 
many occafions, give credit to tales, which not 
only turn out to be perfectly falfe , but which a 
very moderate degree of reflection and attention 
might have taught hini could not well be true. 
The natural difpofition is always to believe. It is 
acquired wifdom and experience only that teach 
incredulity , and they very feldom teach it enough. 
The wifeft ani moft cautious of us all frequently 
gives credit to ftories which he himfelf is after- 
wards both afbamed and aftoniihed that he could 
ppffibly think of believing. 

The man whom we believe is necelTarily, in 
the things concerning which we belieye him, our 
leader and director , and we look up to Jiim with 
9 certain degree of efteem and refpeCt But as 
from admiring other people we come to vfiffi to 
be admired ourfelyes; fo frpni being led and 
jdire£ied by other people we learn to wilh 
to become ourfelves leaders and direClprs. And 
as we cannot al^yays be fatisfied nierely with 
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being admired , unlefs we can at the fame time 
perfuade ourfelves that we are in fomp degree real- 
ly worthy of admiration ; fo we cannot always be 
farisfied merely with being believed, unlefs we > 
are at the fame time confcious that we are really 
worthy of belie£ As the defire of praife and that 
of praife -worthinefs, though very much a -kin, 
are yet diflinft and feparate defures ; fo the defire 
of being believed and that of being worthy 
belief 5 though very much a-kin too y are equally 
diAin£l and feparate defires. 

The defire of being believed, the defire of per- 
fuading, of leading and directing other people, 
feems to be one of the ftrongeft of all our natural 
defires. It is , perhaps , the inflinft upon which 
is founded the faculty of fpeech , the charafteriP 
tical faculty of human nature. No other animal 
poifeires thiB faculty, and we cannot difcover in 
any other animal any defire to lead and dire<^ the 
judgment and ainduifi of its fellows. Great 
ambition , the defure of real fuperiority , of lead« 
ing and dirciling , feems to be altogether peculi-< 
ar to man , and fpeech is the great inilrument 
of ambition , of real fuperiqritjr , of leading and 
direfting the judgments and condud of other 
people. , 

It is always mortifying not to be believed , and 
it is doubly fo when we fufpefl that it is becaufq 
we are fuppofcd to be unworthy of belief and 
capable of ferioufly and wilfully deceiving. To 
tell a man that he lies, is of all affronts the 
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moft mortal. But whoever ferioufly and wilfully 
^ deceives is neceffarily corifcious to himfelf that 
he merits this affront, that he does not deferve 
to be believed, and that he forfeits all title to 
y that fort of credit from which alone he can de- 
rive any fort of eafe , comfort , or fatisfaftion in 
the fociety of his equals. The man who had the 
misfortune to imagine that nobody believed a 
fingle word he faid , would feel himfelf the outcaft 
of human fociety, would dread the very thought 
of going into it , or of prefenting himfelf before 
it, and could fcarce fail, I think, to die of def- 
pair. It is probable , however , that no man ever 
had jufl reafon to entertain this humifiating opi^ 
liion of himfelf. The moft notorious liar, I am 
difpofed to believe, tells the fair truth at leaft 
twenty times for once that he ferioufly and deli- 
berately lies ; and , as in the moft cautious the 
difpofition to believe is apt to prevail over that 
to doubt and diftruft ; fo in thofe who arc the 
moft regardlefs of truth , t he natural difpofition 
to tell it prevails upon moft occafions over that 
to deceive , or in any refped to alter or difguife it. 
We are mortified when we happen to deceive 
other people, though unintentionally, and from 
having been ourfelves deceived. Though thi* 
mvoluntary falfliood may frequently be no mark 
of any want of veracity , of any want of the 
jcnoft perfeil love of truth , it is always in fome 
degree a mark of want of judgment , of want 
of memory, of improper credulity, of fome 
degree of precipitancy and raihnef$« It always 
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diminiflies our authority to~ perfuade , and 
always brings fome degree of fufpicion upon 
our fitnefs to lead and direft. The man who 
fometimes mifleads from miftake, however, is 
widely diffl?rent from him who is capable of 
wilfully deceiving. The former may fafely bte 
trufted upon many occafions ; the latter very 
feldom upon any. 

Franknefs and opennefs conciliate 'confidence. 
We trufl the man who feems" willing to trufl us. 
We fee clearly , we think , the road by which he 
means to conduct us , and we abandon ourfelves 
with pleafure to his guidance and diredlion. 
Referve and concealment, on the contrary, call 
forth diffidence. We are afraid to follow the man 
who is going we do not know where. The great 
pleafure of converfation and fociety , befides , arifes 
from^ a certain correfpondence of fentiments and 
opinions , from a certain harmony of minds, 
which like fo many mufical inflruments coincide 
and keep time with one another. But this mofl 
delightful harmony cannot be obtained unlefs 
there is a free communication of fentiments and 
opinions. We all defire , upon this account , 
to feel how each other is affeded, to penetrate 
into each other s bofoms , and to obferve the 
fentiments and affeftions which really fnbfift 
there. The man who indulges us in this natural 
paflion, who invites us into his heart, who, as it 
were , /fets open the gates of his breaft to us ^ 
Ceems to exercife a fpecles ot hofpitality more 
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delightful than any other. No man , who if 
in ordinary good temper , can fail of pleafmg, if 
he ha3 the courage to utter his real fentiments as 
he feels them, and becaufe he feels them. It is 
this unreferved finccrity which renders even the 
prattle of a child agreeable. How weak and 
imperfeft foever the views of the open-hearted, 
we take pleafnre to enter into them , and endear 
vpur , a9 much as we can , to bring down our 
own underftanding to the level of their capacities , 
and to regard every fnbjefl in the particular light 
in which they appear to have confidered it. This 
paflion to difcover the real fentiments of others ifi^ 
naturally fo ftrong , that it often degenerates into 
\ a troublefome and impertinent cipriofity to pry 

into thofe fecrets of our neighbours which they 
have very juftifiable reafons for cpncealing; and, 
upon many occafions, it requires prudence and a 
ftrong fenfe of propriety to govern this , as well a» 
all the other paflions of human nature, and tp 
reduce it to that pitch which any impartial Ipeiia-- 
tor can approve of. To difappoint this curiofity , 
however , when it is kept within proper bounds , 
and aims at nothing which there can be any juft 
reafon for concealing, is equally difagreeable in 
its turn. The man who eludes our moft innocent 
queilions, who gives no fatisfaftion to our moft 
inoffenfive inquiries , who plainly wraps himfelf 
up in impenetrable obfcurity , feems , as it were , 
to build a wall about his breaft. We run forward 
<o g^t within it, witl^ all the eagernefe of harmlefs 
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cufiofity ; ^nd feel o^rfelves all at once puflied back 
\yith the rudeft and nioft ofFenfive violence. 

The n)ai> of refi^rye and cpncealment , though 
fjpldom a very amiable charailer , is not difrefpec-r ' / 
te4 pr defpifed. He feeips to feel coldly towards 
us , and we feel as coldly towards him. He is not 
much praifed or beloyed , but he is as little hated 
pr blamed. He very C^ldotp , however, has 
ocf afion to repent of his caution , and i9 generally 
difpofed rather to value himfelf upon the pru-p 
dencf pf his referve. Though his conduft, 
therefore, may have been very faulty, and 
fometimes ev^n hurtfql, he can very feldom b^ 
difpofed to lay his cafe before the cafuills, or tQ 
fancy that he has ^i^y pccafion far their acquittal 
or approbation. 

Jt is not always fq with the man , who , from 
f alfe infprmation , from inadvertency y. from preci-r 

?itancy and ^'aflmefs , has involuntarily deceived, 
hough it Ihould be in a matter of litde confe- 
quence,' in felling a piece of common news, for 
example, if he is a real lover of truth, he is. 
alhamed of his o\vn careleffnefs , and never fails to 
embrace the firfl opportunity of making the ful- 
lefl acknowledgments. If it is in a matter of fome 
confequence , hi^ coi^tritipn is ftill greater ; and if 
any unlucky or latal confequence has followed 
from his mifinformatipn, he can fcarce ever forgivQ 
himfel£ Though not guilty , he feels himfelf tQ 
be in th^ Jiigheft degree, what the ancients called , 
piaculsu: , and is anxious and eager to mak^ every 
fort of atonement in his jpower. Such a perfon 
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might frequently be difpofed to lay his cafe 
fore the cafuifts , who have in general been very 
favorable to him, and though they have fome- 
times juftly condemned him for raflmefs, they 
have univerfally acquitted him of the ignominy 
of falfliood. 

Bnt the man who had the mofl frequent occafion 
to confult them, was the man of equivocation and 
mental refervation, the man who ferioufly and de- 
liberately meant to deceive, but who , at the fame 
time, wilhed to flatter himfelf that he had really told 
the truth. With hinx they have dealt varioufly. 
When they approved very much of the motives 
of his deceit , they have fometimes acquitted him , 
though , to do them juftice , they have in general 
and much more frequendy condemned him. 

The chief fubjefts of the works of the cafuifts, 
therefore, were the confcientious regard that is 
due to the rules of juftice; how far we ought 
to refpeil the life and property of our neighbour ; 
the duty of xeftitution , the laws of chaftity and 
jnodefty , and wherein confifted what , in their 
language, ^re called the fins of toncupifcence ; 
the rules of veracity , and the obligation of oaths , 
promifes, and contrails of all kinds. 

It may be faid in general of the works of the 
cafuifts that they attempted , to no purpofe , to 
direft by precife rules what it belongs to feeling 
and fentiment only to judge of. How is it pof- 
fible to afcertain by rules the exa£l point at which, 
in every cafe, a delicate fenfe of juftice begins 
to run into a frivolous and weak fcrupulofity of 
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^, confcience? When it is that fecrecy and referve 
begin to grow into diflimulation ? How far an 
agreeable irony may be carried, and at what pre- 
cife point it begins to degenerate into a deteftable 
lie? What is the^higheft pitch of freedom and 
eafe of behaviour which can be regarded as grace- 
ful and becoming , and when it is that it firft 
begins to nm into a negligent and thoughtlefe 
licentioufnefs ? With regard to all fuch matters, 
what would hold good in any one cafe would 
fcarce do fo exadly in any other , and what con- 
llitutes the propriety and happinefs of behaviour 
varies in every cafe with the fmalleft variety of 

. fituation. Books of cafuiftry , therefore , are gen- 
erally as ufelefs as they are commonly tirefome. 
They could be of little ufe to one who fhould 
confult them upon occafion , even fuppofmg their 
decifions to be jufl; becaufe, notwithftanding the 
multitude of cafes colleded in them , yet upon 
account of the flill greater variety of poflible cir- 
cumftances, it is a chance, if among all thofe 
cafes there be found one exaftly parallel to that 
under confideration. One , who is really anxious 
to do his duty, mufl be very weak, if he can 
imagine that he has much occafion for them; 
and with regard to one who is negligent of it, 
the ftyle of thofe writings is not fuch as is likely 
to awaken him to more attention. None of them 
tend to animate us to what is generous and noble. 
None of them tend to foften us to what is gentle 
and humane. Many of them , on the contrary, 
tend rather to teach us tp chicane with our 
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own confciences , and by their vain fu^tilties fervcJ 
to authorize innumerable evafive refinements witii 
regard to the moft eflential articled of our duty. 
That frivolous accuracy which they attempted t6 
introduce into fubje£ls which do not admit of it, 
almoft ileceffarily betrayed them into thofe dangerous 
errors , and at the fame time rehdei^ed their wotki 
dry and difagTeeable , abounding in afbflrufe and 
metaphyfical diftififtions , but incapable of exciting 
in the heart any of thofe emotions Which it i^ 
the principal ufe of books of morality to excite.- 

The two ufeful parts of rtioral philofophy^ 
therefore, are Ethics and Jurifprudeitce : <:afniflry 
ought to be rejefted altogether; and the ancient 
tnoralifts appear to have judged much better, 
who, in ti'eating of the fame fubjefts, did not 
affe£l any fuch nice exaftnefs , but contented 
themfelves with defcribing, in a general manner^ 
what is the fentlmeht upon which juftice , modefty , 
and veracity are fouiided , and what is the ordi- 
ftary way of a£iing to whicfh thofe Virtiies would 
Commonly prompt us. 

Something , indeed , n6t urtlike the doftriiie of 
t!he cafuifts, feems to have been attempted by 
feveral philofophers. There is fortiethirig of this 
Idnd in the third book of Cicef o's OiBces , where 
he endeavotirs like a caftiifl to giVe ruks for our 
conduft in many nice cafes ^ in which it is dif- 
ficult to determine where-abouts the point of pto- 
priety may lie. It appears too, from many paf- 
fages in the fame book, that feveral other philo- 
fophers had attempted fomething of the fame 
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kind before him. Neither he nor they, howeVef, 
appear to have aimed at giving a complete fyftem 
of this fort 5 but only meant to flioW how fituation* 
may ofccur, in which it is doubtful, whether the 
higheft propriety of conduft confiflg in obferving 
or in receding from what, in ordinary cafes, are 
the rules of duty. 

Every fyftem of pofitive law may be regarded 
as a more or lefs imperfe£l attempt towards a 
fyftem of natural jurifprudenee , or towards an 
enumeration of the particular rules of juftice. As 
the violation of juftice is what men will nevet 
fubmit to from one another , the public magiftrate 
is under a neceffity of employing the power of the 
commonwealth to enforce the praftice of this virtue. 
Without this precaution , civil fociety would 
become a fcene of bloodflied and diforder , every 
man revenging himfelf at his own hand whenevet 
he fancied he was injured. To prev^^nt the confii-t 
fion which would attend upon eVery man g doing 
juftice to himfelf, the magiftrate, in all governmental 
that have acquired any confiderable authority, 
undertakes to do juftice to alt, arid promifes tof 
hear and to redrefs every complaint of injury. In 
all well-goVerned ftates too, not otily judges are 
appointed for determining the controverfics of 
individuals 9 but rules are prefcribed for regulating 
the decifions of thofe judges , and thefe rtiles are, 
in general, intended to coincide with thofe of 
natural juftice. It does not, indeed, always happert 
that they do £9 uz every iniUvcir, Sometimes what ii 
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called the conftitution of the ftate, that is, the 
intereft of the government; fometimes the interell 
of particular orders of men who tyrannize the 
government , warp the pofitive laws of the country 
from what natural juftice would prefcribe. In fome 
countries, the rudenefs and barbarifm of the people 
hinder the natural f«ntiments of juftice from ar- 
riving at that accuracy and precifion which, in more 
civilized nations, they naturally attain to. Their 
laws are , like their manners , grofs and rude and 
undiftinguilhing. In other countries the unfortunate 
conftitution of their courts of judicature hinders 
any regular fyftem of ' jurifprudence from ever 
eftablifhingitfelf among them, though the improved 
manners of the people may be fuch as would 
admit of the moft accurate^ In no country do the 
decifions of pofitive law coincide exa£lly, in every 
cafe , with the rules which the natural fenfe of 
juftice would diftate. Syftems of pofitive law , 
therefore, though they deferve the greateft authority, 
as the records of the fentiments of mankind in 
different ages and nations , yet can never be 
regarded as accurate fyftems of the rules of natural 
vjuftice. 

It might have been expefted that the reafonings 
of lawyers , upon the different imperfections and 
improvements of the laws of different countries , 
Ihould have given occafion to an inquiry into 
what were the natural rules of juftice independent 
of all pofitive inftitution. It might have been 
$^peAed that thefe reafonings ihould have led 

, them 
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them to aim at eftablifli'mg a[ fyftem of what 
might properly be called natural jurifprudence , or 
a theory of the general principles, which ought 
to run through and be the foundation of the laws 
of all nations. But though the reafonings of law- 
yers did produce fometliing of this kind^ and 
though no man has treated fyftematically of the 
laws of any particular country, without intermixing 
in his work many obfervations of this fort ; it was 
very late in the world before any fuch general 
fyftem was thought of, c||||>^re the philofophy 
of law was treated of by *itfelf,* and without regard 
to the particular inftitutions of any one nation. 
In Hone of the ancient moralifts , do we find any 
attempt towards a particufar t?riumeration of the 
rules of jufticc. Cicero in his Offices , and Arif- 
totle in his Ethics, treat of jultice in the fame 
general manner in which they treat of all the other 
vnrtues. In the laws of Cicero and Plato ^ where 
we might naturally have expected feme attempts 
towarcfe an enumeratix^n of thofe rules of natural 
equity , which ought to be enforced by tlie pofi- 
tive laws of eVery country, there is^ however^ 
nothing of this kind. Their laws are laws of po- 
lice , not of juitice. Grotius feems to have beeu 
the firft who attempted to give the world any thing 
like a fyftem of thofe principles which ought to run 
through , and be the foundation of the laws of all 
nations ; and his treatife of the laws of war and 
peace, with all its imperfeftions, is perhaps at this 
day the moft complete work that Ixas yet bev n given 
Vol. IL T 
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upon this fubjed. I ihall in another difcourfe 
endeavour to give an account of the general 
principles of law and government , and of the 
different revolutions they have undergone in the 
different ages and periods of fociety , not only 
in what concerns juftice , but in what concerns 
police , revenue , and arms , and whatever elfe 
is the objedl of law. I (hall not^ therefore, at 
prefent enter into any further detail concerning 
the hiflory of jurifprudence. 



THE END. 
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J HE aflignation of particalar names » to denote 
particular objeds, that is, the inftitution of nouns 
fiibftantive, would probably^ be one of the firfl: 
Iteps towards the formation of language. Two 
fivages, who had never been taught to fpeak, but 
had been bred up remote from the focieties of 
men , would naturally begin to form that language 
by wliich they would endeavour to make their 
mutual wants intelligible to each other, by ut- 
tering certain founds, whenever they meant to 
denote certain obje£b. Thofe objefts only which 
were moft familiar to them, and which they had 
moft frequent occafion to mention , ^wotfld have 
particular names affigned to them. The par- 
ticular cave whofe covering fheltered them from 
the weather, the particular tree whofe fruit 
relieved their hunger, the particular fountain 
whofe water allayed their thirft, would firft be 
denominated by the words cave^ tree, Jountain ^ or 
by whatever other appellations they might think 
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proper, in that primitive jargon , to mark them. 
Afterwards, when the more enlarged experience 
of thefe favages had led them to obferve , and 
their necefTary occafions obliged them to rpake 
xnention of othjer caves , and other trees , and other 
fountains , they would naturally . beftow , upon 
jeach of thpfe new obje£ls ^ the fame name , by 
which they had been ^ccuftomed to exprefs the 
fimilar objeft they were firft acquainted with. Thie 
new objefts had none of them any namie xjf its 
own , but each of them exailly refembled another 
pbje£l , which had fuch an appellation. It was 
impoflible that thofe favages could behpld the new 
pbjeds., without recollefting the old ones; and 
the name of the old ones, to which the new bore 
io clofe a refemblance. When they had occafion, 
therefore , lo mention , or to point out tp each 
other , any of the^new objefls , they would natur- 
ally utter the name of the correfpondent old one, 
pf which the idea could not fajl, at thatinftant, 
to prpfent itfelf to their memory in the llrongeft 
and liveliefl manner. Apd thus, thofe words, 
which were originally the proper names pf indi- 
viduals , would each of them infgiifibly becomp 
the common name of a multitude, A child that 
is juft learning to fpeak, calls every perfop who 
comes to the houfe its papa or its mama^ and 
thus beftows upon the whole fpecies thofe names 
which it had been taught to apply to two indi- 
yidualf. 1 have known a clown, whp did not know 
the proper name pfthe river which ran by his own 
door. It was the river , he faid , and he never heard 
any other name for it. His experience, it feems, 
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bad not led him to obferve any other river. The 
general word rher, therefore, was, it is evident, 
in his acceptanceof it , a proper name , fignifying 
an individual obje£L If this perfon had been carried 
to another river , would he not readily have called 
it a river ? Could we fuppofe any perfon living 
on the banks of the Thames fo ignorant , as not 
to know the general word river j but to be acquaint- 
ed only with the particular word Thames ^ if 
he was brought to any other river, would he not 
readily call it a Thames? This, in reality, is no 
more than what they, who are well acquainted 
with the general word , are very ap^ to do. An 
Englifliman ^ defcribing any greaWiver which he 
may have feen in fome foreign country , naturally 
fays, that it is another Thames. The Spaniards, 
when they firft arrived upon the coaft of Mexico, 
and obferved the wealth, populoufnefs, and habit- 
ations of that fine country , fo much fuperior to 
the favage nations which they had been vifiting 
for fome time before , cried out , that it was ano- 
ther Spain. Hence it was called New Spain 5 and 
this name has ftuck to that unfortunate country 
ever fince. We fay , in the fame manner , of a 
hero, that he is an Alexander; of an orator, that 
he is a Cicero , of a philofopher , that he is a 
INewton. This way of fpeaking, which the 
' grammarians call an Antonomafia , and which 
is flill extremely common , though now not at 
all necelTary, demonftrates how much mankind 
are naturally difpofed to give to one objeft the 
name of any other, which neajrly refemble^ 

T4 
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it an(J thus to denominate a multitude, by what 
priginally was intended to exprefo an individual. 

It is thi? application of the name of an indivi- 
dual to a great multitude of obje£l3 j whofe re- 
femblance naturally recalls the idea of that indi- 
vidual y and of the name which expreffes it , that 
feem$ originally to have given occafion to the 
formation of thofe claJfes arjd aflbrtments , which , 
^n the fchools , are cal^d genera and fpecies , 
and of which the ingenious and eloquent M. 
Rouffeau of Qeneva ' finds himfelf fo much at a 
Jofs to account for the origin- What coHilitutes 
a fpecies is unerely a number of pbjeft^ , benring 
a certain degrfl^ of refemblance to one another , 
and on that account dienoniinated by a finglp 
appellation, which m^y be applied tp. exprefii 
any one of them. 

Wheu the greater part of pbjef^^ hs^d thus been 
arranged under their proper clalTes and aflortmentj, 
idiftinguiflied by fuch general names, it was poflible 
that the greater part of that almoft infinite number, 
of individuals, comprehended under each p^rticulv 
aflbrtment or fpecies, could have any peculiar or 
proper names of their own, diftin^l frpm the geiiergl 
pame pt the fppcies, When there was occafion, there- 
fore, to mention any particular objeft, it pften be- 
came nec^flciry tp diftinguil|i it from the other ob- 
jeds comprehended under the fame general name^ 
f ither,firft, by its peci|liar qualities j or, fecpndly, by 

' Origine de PInegalite. Partie Premiere, p. J76, 377. 
Edition d^Amft<:fdain des Oeuvres diire^fes de J. J. Roiiffe?ui« 
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the peculiar relation which it ftood in to feme 
other things. Hence the neceflary origin of two 
other fets of -words , of which the one fliould 
exprefs quality ; the other , relation. 

Nouns adjedive are the words which exprefs 
quality confidered as qualifying, or, as the fchool-* 
men fay, in concrete with, fome particular fubje£l. 
Thus the word green expreffes a certain quality 
confidered as qualifying, or as in concrete with , 
the particular fubjecS to which it may be applied. 
Words of this kind, it is evident,^ may ferve to 
diftinguilh particular objefts from others oomprcr 
hendcd under the fame general appellation. The 
words green tree^ for example, might ferve to 
diftinguilh a particular tree from others that were 
withered or blafted. ' 

Prepofitions are the words which exprefs rela^* 
tion confidered, in the fame manner, in concrete 
with the co-relative object Thus the prepofitions 
qf^ to, for^ with, by, above, below, &c. denote 
fome relation fubfifting between the objefts exr 
preffed by the words between which the prepofi- 
tions are placed ; and they denote that this relation 
Js confidered in concrete with the <}o-relative 
pbje£t Words of this kind ferve to diflinguilh 
particular objects firom others of the fame fpecies, 
when thofe particular objeils can not be fo pro- 
perly marked out by any peculiar qualities of 
their own. When we fay , the green tree of the 
meadow, for example, we diflinguifli a particular 
tree, not only by the quality which belongs to it, but 
by the jelation ^^hich it|tandf in fo another object 
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As neither quality nor relation can exifl in ab- 
ftraft, it is natural to fuppofe that the words 
whfch denote them confidered. in concrete, the 
way in which we ?lways ftf them fubfift, would 
be of much earlier invention than thofe which 
exprefs them confidered in abftra£l, the way in 
xvhieh we never fee them fubfift. The words 
green and blue would , in all probability , be fooner 
invented than the words greennefs and bluenefs; 
the words abo{fe and below ^ than the word* fu- 
periority and i^fertority. To invent words of the^ 
latter kind requires a mucK greater effort of abftrac- 
tion than to invent thofe of the former. It is pro- 
bable , therefore, that fuch abftraft terms would 
be of much later inflitution* Accordingly , their 
etymologies generally fliow th|it they are fo, they 
being generally derived from others that are concrete. 

But though the invention of nouns adjeftive 
be much more natural than that of the abftraft 
nouns fubflantive derived from th^m, it would 
Hill , however , require a conliderable degree of 
abftraftion and generalization. Thofe, for ex- 
ample, who firfl invented the words green j blue^ 
red^ ancl the other names of colors, muft have 
obfericd and compared together a great number of 
obje£ls, muft have remarked their refemblances 
and diffitnilitudes in refpeft of the quality of 
color , and muft have arranged them , in their 
own minds, into different clafles and aflortments, 
according to thofe refemblances and dilfimilitudes. 
An adjeftive is by nature a general, and in 
fome meafure an abftrad word> and neceflarily 
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prefuppofes the idea of a certain fpecies or ,af- 
fortment^ of things, to all of which it is equally 
applicable, The word green could not , as wq 
were fuppofing might be the cafe of the word cave^ 
have been originally the name of an individual, 
and afterwards have Become , by what gramma-r 
^ians call an Antonomafia , the name pf a fpecies. 
The word gre^n denoting, not the name of s( 
fubftanee, but the peculiar quality of a fubftance, 
muft from the very firft have been a general word , 
and confidered as equally applicable to any other 
fubftance poffeffed of the fapie quality. The maa 
who firft diftinguiflied a particular objeft by the 
epithet oi green J muft have obfervpd other oh']e£t$ 
that were not green , from w}iich he meant to 
feparate it by this appellation. The inftitution. of 
this name, therefore^ fuppofes comparifon. It 
likewife fuppofes fonie degree of abflxadion. The 
perfori who firft invented this appellation muft 
have diftinguiflied the quality from the objeft t6 
xvhich it 'belonged , and muft have conceived the 
pbjeft as capable of fubf^fting without the quality. 
Tlie invention, therefore, even of the fimpleft 
nouns adjeftive, muft have required more meta- 
phyfics than we are apt to be aware of. The dif- 
ferent mental operations, of arrangement or clafhng, 
of comparifon, and of abftraftion, muft all have 
been empl6yed , before even the names of th^ 
different colors , the leaft metaphyfical of all nouri^s 
^dje£tive , could be inftituted. From ' all which I 
infer, that when languages were beginning to be 
formed, nonns adjedive would by no means be the 
words of the earlieft invention^ 
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There is another expedient for denoting the 
diiTerent qualities ot diilerent fubflances, which al^ 
it requires no abftradion , nor any conceived fepa-^ 
ration of the quality from the (ubje£l, feems more 
natural than the invention of nouns adjeftive, and 
v^hich , upon this account, could hardly fail, in 
the firft formation of languagi? , to be thought of 
before them. This expedient is to make fome 
variation upon the noun fubftantive itfelf , accor^ 
ding to the different qualities which it is endowed 
vrith. Thus, in many languages, the qualities 
both of lex and of the want of fex, are expreffed 
by different terminations in the nouns ftibftantive, 
which denote objects fo qualified. In Latin, fot 
example, lupus ^ lupa; equus^ equa; juvencus yju^ 
venca ; Juliu^ , J^lia ; Lucretius , Lucretia , 8cc# 
denote die qualities of male ^nd female in the 
animals and perfons to whom fuch appellations 
belong , without needing the addition of any ad- 
jedive for this purpofe. On th^ other hand , the 
%vords. fonirrij pratum^ plaujiTum ^ denot# by their 
peculiar termination the total abfence of fex in 
the different fubftances which ihey fbnd for. Both 
fex', and the want of all fex, being naturally con^ 
fidered qualities modifying and infeparable from 
the particular fubftances to which they belong, it 
was natural to expofe them rather by ^ modifica* 
tion in the noun fubftantive, than by any general 
and abflrad word exprefliveof this particular fpecies 
of quality. The expreflion bears , it is evident ,1 
in this way, a much more exa£l analogy to the 
dea or objeil which it denotes, than in the other. 
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Thf quality appears , in nature ^ as a modification 
of the fubftance, and as it is thiis exprejled, in 
language, by a modification of the noun fiibftan- 
tive , which denotes that fubftance , the quality and 
the fubjeft are, in this cafe, blended together > 
if I may fay fo j in the expreflion , in the, fame 
manner as they appear to be in the objeft and 
in the idea. Hence the origin of the mafculine ^ 
feminine, and neutral genders ^ in all the ancient 
languages. By means of thofe, the moft impor*^ 
tant of all diftin^lions, that ot fubftances, into 
animated and inanimated , and that of animals 
into male and female,, feem to have been fulfil > 
ciently marked without the afliftance ofadjedives^ 
gr of any general names denoting this molt 
extenfive fpecies of qualifications. 

There are no more than thefe three genders ia 
any of the languages wjth which I am acquainted j 
th?it is to fay, the formation of nouns filbflantivd 
can, by itfelf , and without the accompaniment 
of adjeAives , exprefs no other qualities but thofe 
three above mentioned, the qualities of male, of 
female, of neither male nor female. 1 fliould 
not, however, be furprifed, if, in other languages 
with which 1 am unacquainted , the different 
formations of nojLins fubftantive fliould be capable 
of exprefling many other difierent qualities. The 
different diminutives of the Italian , and of fome 
Other languages, do, in reality, fometimes, ex-^ 
prefs a great variety of different modifications in 
the fubflances denoted by thofe nouns which 
mdergo fuch variations. 
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It was impoffible , however , that nouns fiibftan- 
tive could, without lofing altogether their original 
form , uridergo fo great a number of variations , 
as would be fufficicnt to exprefs that almoA 
infinite variety of qualities ^ by which it might , 
upon different occafions, be neceffafy to fpecify 
and diftinguifli them. Though the different 
formation of nouns fubftantive,- therefore, might, 
for fome time , foreftal the necaffity of inventing 
nouns adjedive , it was impoflible that this- 
neceffity could be foreftalled altogether. Whert 
nouns adjeflive came to be invented, it was 
nattiral that they fhould be formed with fome 
fimilarity to the fubftantives , to which they 
were to ferve as epithets or qualifications. Men 
would naturally give them the fame termina- 
tions with the fubftantives to which -they were 
firft applied , and from jhat love of fimilarity 
of found, from that delignt in the returns of the 
fame fyllables, which is the foundation of analogy 
in all languages^ they would be apt to vary the 
termination of the fame adjeflive, according -^as: 
they had occafion to apply it to a mafciiline , to 
a feminine, or to a neutral fubftantive. They 
would fay , magnas lupus , magna lupa , magnum 
pratum^ when they meant to exprefs a great he 
wolfy a great Jhe wolf^ a great meadow. 

This variation , in the termination of the noun 
adjective, according to the gender of the fubftantive, 
which takes place in all the ancient languages, 
feems to have been introduced chiefly for tfie fake 
of a certain fimilarity of founds of a certain fpecies of 
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rhyme , which is naturally fa very agreeable to 
the human ear. Gender, it is to be obfeirved, 
cannot properly belong to a noun adjective, the 
fignification of which is always precifely th# lame, 
to whatever fpecies of fubftantives it is applied, 
When we fay, a great man , a great ' woman ^ the 
word great has precifely the fame meaning in both 
cafes, and the difference of the fex in the fubjeAs 
to which it may be applied , makes no fort of 
difference in its fignification. Magnus , magna ^ 
magnum^ in the fame manner, are words which 
exprels precifely the fame quality, and the change 
of the termination is accompanied with no fort 
of variation in the n>eaning. Sex and gender are 
qualities which belong to fubftances, but cannot 
belong to the qualities of fubftances. In general, no 
quality , when confidered in concrete, or as qualify- 
ing fome particular fubjeft, can itfelf be conceived 
as the fubjeft of any other quality; though when 
confidered in abftrad it may. No adjedlive 
therefore can qualify any other adjeftive. A great 
good man^ mean* a man who is both great and 
goodr Both the adjedives^ 4jualify the fubftantivej 
they do not qualify one another. On the other 
hand , when we fay, the great goodnefs of the man, 
the word goodnef& denoting a quality confidered 
in abflrafty which may itfelf be the fubjeft of other 
qualities , is upon that account capable of being 
qualified by the word greltt. 

If the original invention of nouns adjeftivt 
would be attended with ffo much difficulty, that 
of preppfition^ would be accompanied with yet 
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more. Every prepofition , as I have already 
obferved, denotes fome relation confidered in 
concrete with the co-relative objeft The prepo- 
fition ^ifove , for example , denotes the relation of 
fuperiority, not in abftra£l, as it is expreffed by 
the word Juperiority ^ but in concrete with fome 
co-relative objeft. In this phrafe, for exatrtple, 
the tree above the cave , the wotd above expreffes 
a certain relation between the tree and the eave , 
and it expreffes this relation in concrete with the 
co-relative objeft , the cave. A prepofition always 
requires, in order to complete the fenfe, fome 
other word to come after it j as may be obferved 
in this particular inflance. Now y 1 fay , the 
original invention of fuch words woulcl require a 
yet greater effort of abftradlion and generalization , 
than that of nouns adjeflive. Firil of all, a rela- 
tion is, in itfelf, a more metaphyfical obje£i than 
a quality. Nobody can be at a lofs to explain 
tvhat is meant by a quality ; but few people will 
fiind themfelves able to exprefs , very diftin£ll jr ^ 
what is underftood by a relation. Qualities are 
almofl always the obfe£ls of our external fenfes; 
relations never are. No wonder , therefore , that 
the one fet of obje<Ss Ihould be fo much more 
comprehenfible than the other. Secondly, though 
prepofitions always exprefs the relation which 
they ftand for , in concrete with the co-relative 
objeftj^ they could not have originally been formed 
without a confiderable effort of abfhradion. A 
prepofition denotes a relation , and nothing but a 
relation. But before men could inflitute a word y 

which 
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which fignified a relation > and nothing but i rela- 
tion, they muft have been able^ in fome meafure, 
to confider this relation abftraftedly from the 
related obje£ls; fince the idea ofthofe objefts doea 
not 5 in any refpeft , enter into the fignification of 
the prepofition. The invention of fuch a word^ 
therefore ^ muft have required a confiderable degree 
of abftraftion. Thirdly ^ a prepofition is from its 
nature a general word , which , from its very firft 
inftitution , muft haVe been confidered as equally 
applicable to denote any other fimilar relation^ 
The man who fifft invented the word above ^ 
muft not only have diftinguilhed ^ in fbme iheafure , 
the relation of fuperiority from the objefts which 
were fo related , but he muft alfo have diftinguiflied 
this relation from other relations ^ fuch as , from 
the relation of inferiority denoted by the word below^ 
from the relation of juxtapofition , expreffed by 
the word bejidey and the like. He muft have 
conceived this word , therefore ^ as expreffive of a 
particular fort or fpecies of relation diftinft from 
every other, which could not be done without 
a confiderable effort of comparifon and generali-» 
zation^ 

Whatever were the difficulties^ therefore, which 
embarralfed tlie firft invention of nouns adjeftive, 
the fame , and many more, muft have embarraffed 
that of pra^fitions. If mankind, therefore, iii the 
firft formation of languages, feem to haVe, for fome , 
time, evaded the neceffity bf nouns - adjeflive j by 
varying the termination of the names of fubftanceii 

Vox. V 
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according a% thefe varied in fome of their mofk 
important qualities , they would much more find 
themfelvcs under the neceflity of evading, by fome 
fimilar contrivance , the yet more difficult inven- 
tion of prepofitions- The different cafes in the 
ancient languages is a contrivance of precifely the 
fame kind. Th^ genitive and dative cafes ^ in 
Greek and Latin, evidently fupply the place of 
the prepofitions ; and by a variation in the noun 
fubftantive , which fiands for the co-relative term , 
exprefs the relation which fubfifb between what 
is denoted by that noun fubftantive , and what is 
expreffed by fome other word in the fentence. In 
thefe expreflions, for example, fruHus arborisy the 
fruit of the tree ; facer Herculi , facred to Hercules ; 
the variations made in tlie co-relative words , cr- 
bor and Hercules^ exprefs the fame relations which 
are exprefled in Englifb by the prepofitions of and to. 

To exprefs a relation iii this manner ^ did not 
require any effort of abftra£lion. It was not here 
expreffed by a peculiar word denoting relation 
and nothing but relation, but by a variation 
upon the co-relative terrb. It was expreffed here, 
as it appears in nature', not asfomething feparated 
and detached, but as thoroughly mixed and blen^ 
ded with the co-relative objeil. 

To exprefs rejation in this manner, did not 
require any effort of generalization. SThe words 
arboris and Herculi , while they involve in their 
fignification the fame relation exprefled by the En- 
glifli prepofitions of and /o, are not, like thofe 
prepofitions , general words , which can be ap- 
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plied to exprefs the fame relation between what- 
ever other objeds it might be obferved to fub'fift. 

To exprefs relation in this manner dih not re- 
quire any effort of comparifon. The words arboris 
and Herculi are not general words intended to 
denote a particular fpecies of relations which the 
inventors of thofe expreflions meant, in confe- 
quence of fome fort of comparifon , to feparate 
and diftinguifli from every othef foft of relation. 
The example , indeed , of this contrivance would 
foon probably be followed , and whoever had 
occafion to exprefs a fimilar relation between any 
other objefts would be very apt to do it by ma- 
king a* fimilar variation on the name of the co- 
relative objeft. This, I fay, Would probably, or 
rather certainly happen 5 but it would happen 
without any intention or forefight in thofe who 
firft fet the example, and who never meant to 
cftabliffi any* general rule* The general rule would 
eftablifli itfelf inffenfibly , and by flow degrees , in 
confequence of that love of analogy and fimilarity 
of found , which is the foundation of by far the 
greater part of the rules of grammar. 

To exprefs relation , therefore ^ by a Variation » 
in the name of the co-relative obje£l, requiring 
neither abftraftion, nor generalization, nor 
Comparifon of any kind , would , at fiift, be 
much more natural atid eafy, than to exprefs it 
by "thofe general words called prepofitions, of 
which the firft invention muft have demanded 
fome degree of all thofe operations. 
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The number of cafies is different in different 
languages. There are five in the Greek, fix in the 
Latin , and there are faid to be ten in the Arme- 
nian language. It mud have naturally happened 
that there fliould be a greater or a fmaller number 
of cafes , according as in the terminations of nouns 
fubftantive the tirft formers of any language hap- 
'pened to have eflablilhed a greater or a fmaller 
number of variations, in order to exprefs tlie 
different relations they had occafion to take no- 
tice of , before the invention of thofe more gene- 
ral and abf\ra£l prepofitions which could fupply 
their place. 

It is , perhaps , worth while to obferve that 
tl^ofe prepofitions , which in modern languages hold 
the place of the ancient cafes , are , of all others , 
the moft general, and abfhra£i, and metaphy- 
fical ; and of confequence , would probably be 
the lafl invented. Alk any man of common acute- 
nefs , What relation is expreffed by the prepofition 
above? He will readily anfwer , that of fuperiority. 
By the prepofition below ? He will as quickly re- 
ply, that of inferiority. But affc him, what rela^ 
tion is expreffed by the prepofition of^ and, if he 
has not before-hand employed his thoughts a 
good deal upon thefe fubjeds, you may fafely 
allow him a week to confider of his anfwer* The 
prepofitions above and below do not denote any 
of the relations expreffed by the cafes in the anci- 
ent languages. But the prepofition of, denotes the 
fame relation , which is in them expreffed by th« 
genitive cafe j and which , it is eafy to obferve , is of 
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a very metaphyfical nature. The prepofition of^ , 
denotes relation in general, confidered in coi\crete 
Avith the co-relative obje£t. It marks that the • 
noun fubftantive which goes before it, is fomehow 
or other related to that whith comes after it , but 
without in any refp^ afcertaining , as is done by 
the prepofition ahme , what is the peculiar nature 
of that relation. We often apply it , therefore , 
to exprefs the moft oppofite relation- • becaufe, the 
moft oppofite relations agree fo far that each of 
them comprehends in it the general idea or nature 
of a relation. We fay , the father of the Jon , and 
/on of the father ; the fir-trees of the foreji^ and the 
forefi of the fir-tre^. The relation in which the 
father ftands to the fon , is , it is evident ^ a quite 
©ppofite relation to that in which the fon Hands 
to the father ; that in which the parts fland to the 
whole, is quite oppofite to that in which the 
whole fhinds to the parts. The word of however^ 
ferves very well to denote all thdfe relations , be^ 
caufe in itfelf it denotes no particular relation y 
but only relation in general 5 and fo far as any 
particular relation i* colleiled from fuch expref- 
fions , it ia inferred by the mind , not from the 
prepofition ifcfelf, but from the nature and ar- 
rangement of the fubftantives , between which 
the prefpofition is placed. 

What I have faid concernitig the prepofition 
tf^ may in fome meafure be applied to the prepo- 
fitions to^for y mth , by^ and to whatever other 
prepofitions are made ufe of in modern languages, 
to fopply the place of the anciei^t cafe% They aA. * 
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of them exprefs very abftraft and metaphyfical 
relations , which any man , who takes the trouble 
to try it, will find it extremely difficult to exprefs 
by nouns fubftantive , in the fame manner as we 
may exprefs the relation denoted by the prepofi- 
tion above y by the noun fubftantive fuperiority. 
They all of them, however, exprefs fome fpecific 
relation , and are , confequentiy , none of them fo 
abftraft as the prepofition of^ which may be re^ 
garded as by far the moft metaphyfical of all pre- 
pofitions. The prepofiuons, therefore, which are 
capable of fupplying the place o/ the ancient 
cafes, being more abftrail than. the other prepo&^ 
{ions , would naturally be of more difficult inven-f 
tion. The relations at the fame time which tlfofe 
prepofitions exprefs, are, of all others, thofe which 
Vie have moft frequent occafion to mention. The 
prepofitions above ^ below ^ neary mthirij without^ 
againjly Scc are much more rarely made ufe of, in 
modern languages, than the prepofitions o/*, to, 
Jbr^ withy froniy by. A prepofition of the former 
lund will not occur twice in a page; we can fcarce 
compofe a fmgle fentence without the afiift^nce of 
one or two of the latter. If thefe latter prepofitions, 
therefore, which fupply the place of tlie cafes, would 
be of fuch difficult inyendbii on account of their 
abfb-aftednefsj fome expedient, to fupply their places 
muflt have been of indifpenfable neceffity, on ac* 
count of the frequent occafion which pien have to 
take notice of the relations which they denote. But 
there is no expedient fo obvious, as that of varying 
the termination qf onfi of the principal word% 
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It is, perhaps, unliecefrary to obfenre, that there 
are fome of the cafes in the ancient languages , 
which , for particular reafons , cannot be reprefented 
by any prepofitions. Thefe are the nominative , 
accufative , and vocative cafes. In thofe modern 
languages , which do not admit of any fuch variety 
in the terminations of their nouns fubftantive, the 
correfpondent relations are exprelTed by the place 
of the words, and by the order and conftru<£lion 
of the fentence. 

As men have frequently occalion to make men- 
tion of niultitudes as well as of fmgle obje£ls , it 
became neceffary that they Ihould have fome 
method of exprefiing number. Number may he 
expreffed either by a particular wqrd , exprefiing 
number in general, fuch as the words many^ more^ 
&c. or by fome variation upon the words whidi 
exprefs the things numbered. It is this laft expedient 
which mankind would probably have recourfe to, 
in the infancy of language* Number , confidered 
in general , without relation to any particular fet 
of objefU numbered , is one of the moft ab/lra£i 
and metaphyfical ides^, which the mind of man 
is capable of forming j and , confequently , is not 
an idea, which would readily occur to rude mprtals, 
who were juft beginning to form a language. They 
would naturally , therefore • diftinguiOi when they 
talked of a fingle, and lyhen they talked of a 
multitude oi objedi , not by any metaphyfical 
adje£lives , fiich at the Englifli a, an. many^ 
but by a variation upon the. twttiirKition of 
die word which fitgnifited objeds numbered. 

V4 
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Hence the origin of the* Angular and plural 
numbers , in all the ancient languages ; and the 
fame diftinftion has likewife been retained in all 
the modern languages ^ at leafi? in the greater 
part of words. 

All primitive and uncompounded languages 
fecm to have a dual, as well as a plural number. 
Thig is the cafe of the Greek, and I am told of 
the Hebrew, of the Gothic, and of many other 
languages. In the rude beginnings of fociety, one^ 
two^ and mortf,. might poffibly be all the numeral 
diftin£lions which mankind would have any 
occafion to take notice of. Thefe they would find 
it more natural to exprefs , by a variation upon 
every particular noun fubftantive , than by fuch 
general and abftra£l words as one ^ two, three ^ 
Jbur, Sec. Thefe words, though cuftom has rendered 
them familiar to us, exprels, perhaps, the moftfubtile 
and refined abftraitions , which the mind of man 
is capable of forming. Let any one confider 
within himfelf , for example , what he means by 
the word three j which fignifies neither three {hil- 
lings, nor three pence, nor three men, nor three 
horfes, but three in general; and he will eafily 
fatisfy himfelf that a word , which denotes fo very 
melaphyfical an abftra£Uon , could not be either a 
very obvious or a very early invention. I have 
read of fome favage nations , whofe language wa* 
capable of exprefling no more than the three firft 
numeral diftinftions. But whether it expreffed 
thofe diAin€lions by three' general words, or by 
variations upon the nojuns fubiboitive , denoting die 
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things numbered, I do not remember to have met 
with any thing which conld determine. 

As all the fame, relations which fubfift between 
fmgle 5 may likewife fubfift between numerous 
obje£ls , it is evident there would be occafion for 
the fame number of cafes in the dual and in the 
plural, as in the Angular number. H^nce the 
intricacy and complexnefs of the declenlions in 
all the ancient languages. In the Greek there are 
five cafes in each of the three numbers, confequently 
fifteen in all. 

As nouns adjeftive, in the ancient languages > 
varied their terminations according to the gender 
of the fubftantive to which they were applied , io 
did they likewife , according to the cafe and the 
number. Every noun adjeftive in the Greek 
language, therefore, having three genders , and 
three numbers , and five cafes in each number , 
may be confidered as having five-and-forty different 
variations. The firft formers of language feem to 
have varied the termination of the adjeftive, 
according to the cafe and the number of the fubftan- 
tive, for the fame reafon which made them vary it 
according to the gender ; the love of analogy, 
and of a certain regularity of found. In the fignifica- 
tion of adje£lives there is neither cafe nor number, 
and the meaning of fuch words i^ always pre- 
cifely the fame, notwithflanding all the variety of 
termination under which they appear. Magnus vir^ 
magni viri^ magnorum virorumi a great man, of a great 
man, of great men; in all thefe expreffions the wor^s 
fnagrm^ magru^ ma^norwih as weU as the word ffwt^ 
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have precifely one and the fame fignification, 
tliough the fubftantives to which they are aipplied 
have not The difference of termination in the 
noun adje£Uve is accompanied with no fort of 
difference in the meaning. An adjedive denotes 
the qualification of a noun fubftantive. But the 
different relations in which that noun fubftantive 
xnay occaiionally fiand , can make no fort of dif- 
ference upon its qualification. 

If the declenfious of the ancient languages are 
fo very complex , their conjugations are infinitely 
more fo. And the complexnefs 0/ the one is 
founded upon the fame principle with that of 
the other, tlie difficulty of forming, in the 
beginnings of language , abftrad and general 
terms. 

Verbs muft neceffarily have been coeval with 
the very firft attempts towards the formation of 
language. No affirmation caii be expreffed with* 
out the affiftance of feme verb. We never fpeak 
but in order to exprefs our opinion that fome* 
tiling either is or is not But the word denot- 
ing this event, or this matter of fa£l, which 
is the fubjed of our affirmation , muft always be 
a verb. 

Imperfonal verbs, which exprefs in one word 
a complete event, which prelerve in the expref- 
fion that perfect fimplicity and unity, which 
there always is in the obje^ and in the idea, and 
which fuppofe no abftradion, or metaphyfical 
divifion of the event into its feveral conftitnent 
members of fubjedt and attribute, wocdd, hi att 
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probability , be the fpecies of verbs firft invented. 
The verbs , // rains: ningit^ itjnows; tonaty 
it thunders; lucet ^ it is day; turbatur^ there is a 
€orrfijJion y each of them exprefs a complete 
affirmation, the whole of an event, with that 
perfed fimplicity and unity with which the mind 
conceives it in nature. On the contrary , the 
phrafes, Alexander ambulate Alexander walks; 
Petrus fedet^ Peter JitSy divide the event, as it 
were, into two parts, the perfon or fubjeft, and 
tlie attribute, or matter of fad, aSirmed pf that 
fubjed. But in nature, the idea or conception 
of Alexander walking, is as perfectly and complete- 
ly one fimple conception, as that of Alexander 
not walking, The divifion of this event, there- 
fore, into two parts, is altogether artificial, and is 
the effect of the imperfeilion of language, which, 
upon this, as upon many other occafions, fupr 
plies, by a number of words, the want of one, 
which could exprefs at once the whole matter of 
fail that was meant to be affirmed. Every body 
muft obferve how' much more fimplicity there is 
in the namral expreflioln, plait ^ than in the more 
artificial expreflions, imber decidit^ the rain falls; 
or tempejlas ejl plmia^ the wealher is rainy. In 
thefe two laft exprefRons, the fimple event, or 
matter of fa£l , is artificially IpUt and divided in 
the one , into two ; in the other , into three parts. 
In each of them it is expreifed by a fort of gramma-' 
^ical circumlocution , of which the fagnificancy is 
founded upon a certain metaphyfical analyfis of the 
coinponeiit parts, of ike ide^exprefied by the word 
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pluit. The firft verbs, therefore, perhaps even the 
firft words , made ufe of in the beginnings of lan- 
guage, would in all probability be fueh imperfonal 
verbs. It is obferved accordingly , I am told , by 
the Hebrew grammarians , that the radical words of 
their language, from which all the others are derived, 
are all ot them verbs , and imperfonal verbs. 

It is eafy to conceive how , in the progrefs of 
language, thofe imperfonal verbs fhould become 
penonaL Let us fuppofe, for example, that the 
word venit^ it comes , was originally an imperfon- 
al verb, and that it denoted, not the .coming 
of fomething in general, as at prefent, but the 
coming of a particular objeA, fuch as the Li'om 
The firft favage inventors of language, we fhall 
fuppofe, when they obferved the approach ot this 
terrible animal, were accuftomed to cry out to one 
another, venit^ that is, the lion comes; and that 
this word thus expreffed a complete eyent, with^ 
out the affiftance of any other. Afterwards, on 
the further progrefs of language, they had be- 
gun to give names to particular fubfiances, 
whenever they obferved the approach of any 
other terrible ohjeft , they would naturally jdin 
the name of that obje£l to the word i^amV, and 
cry out, vemt urfusj vemi lupus. By degrees the 
word venit would thus come to fignify the com* 
ing of any terrible objeft, and not merely the 
coming of the lion. It would now, therefore,^ exprelk, 
notthe coming of a particular objed, butthecomii^ 
of an objeiX of a particular kind. Having become 
more gen^ aliin its figni&cation , it could no loxigec. 
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reprefent any particular diftind event by itfelf , and 
without the affiftance of a noun fubftantive , which 
might ferve to afcertain and determine its figni- 
fication. It would now, therefore, have become 
a perfonal, inftead of an imperfonal verb. We 
may eafily conceive how, in the further progrefs 
of fociety , it mig ht ilill grow more general in its 
fignification , and come to fignify , as at prefent ^ 
the approach of any thing whatever , whether good,' 
bad , or indifferent. 

It is probably in fome fuch manner as thif, 
that almofl all verbs have become perfonal , and* 
that mankind have learned by degrees to fplit 
and divide almofl every event into a great num- 
ber of metaphyfical parts, expreffed by the different 
parts of fpeech , varioufly combined in the dif- 
ferent members of every phrafe and fentence *. 
The famfi fort of progrefs feems to have been 
made in the art of fpeaking as in the art of writ- 
ing. When mankind firft began to attempt 
to exprefs their ideas- by writing, every cha* 

, ^ As the far greatet paf t of verbs exprefs, at prefent, not an 
event, but the attribute of an event^ and, confequehtly^ re« 
quire afubjtd, or nominative cafe, to complete their figni. 
fication , fome grammarians , not having attended to thU 
progrefs of nature, and being defirous to make their common 
rules qm'te univerfal , and T^ithout any exception , have 
infifted that all verbs required a nominative, either ex:prcf^ 
fed or underftood; and have, accordingly, put themfelVtii to 
the torture to fiad fame awkward nominatives to thofe few 
verbs , which ftill exprtfling a complete event, platnty admit 
of none. Plidty for example, according to SanSius^ means 
pluviapiuis^in En^MOi^f be rainraim. $ee Sandtii Mintrva, 
1. ;.c. I. 
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railer reprefentcd a whole word. But the number 
of words being almofl ifjfinite, the memory fomid 
itfelf quite loaded and opprefTed by the multitude 
of charjflers which it was obliged to retain. Necef- 
fity taught them , therefore , to divide words into 
their elements, and to invent chara<^er8 which 
Ihould reprefent , not the words themfelves , but 
the elements of which they were compofed. In 
confequence of this invention, every particular 
word came to be reprefentcd ^ not by one cha- 
ra£ler , but by a multitude of charafters and the 
expreffion of it irt writing became much more 
intricate and complex than before. But though 
particular words were thus reprefentcd by a great- 
er number of characters , the whole language was 
expreffed by a much fmaller , and about four-and- 
twenty letters were found capable 6f fupplyitog 
the place of that immenfe multitude of charafters, 
which were requifite before. In the fame man- 
ner , in the beginnings of language, men feem to 
have attempted to exprefs every particular event, 
which they had occafion to ta'Ke notice of, by a 
particular word , which expreffed at once the 
whole of that event* But as the number of words 
muil, in this cafe, have become really infinite, 
in confequence of the really infinite variety of 
events , men found themfelves partly compelled 
by neceflity, and partly condufted by nature, to 
divide every event into what may be called its 
metaphylical elements, and to inftitute words, 
which Ihould denote not fo much the events , at 
the elements of which they were compofed. 
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Tke expreffion of every particular event, became 
in this manner more intricate and complex , but 
the whole fyftem of the language became more 
coherent, more connected, more eafily retained 
and comprehended. 

When verbs, from being originally imperfonal, 
had thus , by the divifion of the event into its 
metaphyfical elements , become perfonal , it is 
mtural to fuppofe that they would firft be made 
ufe of in the third perfqn Angular. No verb is ever 
ufed imperfonally in our language, nor^ fo far as 
I know , in any other modern tongue. But in the 
ancient languages , whenever any verb is ufed im- 
perfonally, it is always in the third perfon Angular. 
The termination of thofe verbs, which are ftill 
always imperfonal, is conftantly the fame with that 
of the third perfon Angular of perfonal verbs. The 
confideration of thefe circumftances, joined to the 
naturalnefs of the thing itfelf , may ferve to con- 
vince us that verb% firft became perfonal in what 
is now called the third perfon Angular. 

But as the event, or miatter of faft, which is 
exprelfed 2l verb, may be affirmed either of 
the perfon who fpeaks , or of the perfon who is 
fpoken to, as well as of fome third perfon or 
obje£l, it became necelfary to fall upon fome 
method of exprefhng thefe two peculiar relations 
of the event. In the Englifh language this is 
commonly done, by prefixing, what are called 
the perfonal pronouns , to the general wor4 
which expreffes the event affirmed. / came , you 
(fomfi w it cam p in thef« phrafes the event 
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of having come is , in the firft , affirmed of Hit 
fpeaker; in the fecond, of the pcrfon fpoken to; 
in the thii;^, of fome other perfon, or obje& 
The firft formers ot language , it may be imagined, 
• might have done the fame thing, and prefixing in 
the fame manner the two firft perfonal pronouns, 
to tlie fame termination of the verb, which ex- 
prefled the tliird perfon fingular , might have faid 
ego venit, tu venity as well as ille or illud peniL And 
I make no doubt but they would have done fo» 
if at the time when they had firft occafion to ex- 
prefs thele relations of the verb , there had been 
any fuch words as either €go or m in their language^ 
But in this early period of the langu:^ , which 
we are now endeavouring to defcribe , it is ex- 
tremely improbable that any fuch words would be 
known. Though cuftom has now rendered them 
familiar to us, they, both of them, exprefs ideas 
extremely metaphyfical and abflra£L The word /, 
for example , is a word of a very particular 
fpecies. Whatever fpeaks may denote itfelf by 
this perfonal pronoun. The word /, therefore , 
is a general word , capable of being predicated , 
as the logicians fay , of an infinite variety of 
objeds. It differs, however, from all other general 
words in this refpeft 5 that the objefts of which 
it may be predicated , do not form any particular 
fpecies of objefts diftinguilhed from all others. The 
word / , does not , like the word man , denote a 
particular clafs of objeds, feparated from all others 
by peculiar qualities of their own.. It is far from 
being the name of a fpecies, but, on the contrary, 

whenever 
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whenever it is made ufe of, it always denoted a 
precife individual, the particular perfon who then 
fpeaks. It may be faid to be, at onc6^ botli what 
the logicians call, a fmgular, and what they call, 
a common term ; and to join in its fignificationi 
the feen|ingly oppolite qualities of the moll precife 
individuality, and the moft extenfive generalization. 
This word , therefore , expreffing fo very abftra6l 
and metaphyficai ain idea, would not eafily or 
readily occur to the firft formers of language. What 
are called the perfonal ptonouns , it may be ob- 
served, are among the laft words of which children 
iearn to make ufe. A child, fpea^ing of itfelf, fays, 
Billy walks, Billy jits , inftead oi I walk ^ I fit. As 
in the beginnings of language, therefore, mankind 
feem to have evaded the invention of at leaft the 
more abftra£i prepofitioils, and to have expreffed 
the fame relations which thefe now ftand for, by 
varying the termination of the co-relative term, 
fo they likewife would naturally attempt to evade 
the neceflity of inventing thofe more abftraft pro- 
nouns by varying the termination of the verb , 
according as the event which it expreffed was in- 
tended to be affirmed of the hrft , fecond, or third 
perfon. This feems, accordingly, to be the univerfal 
praftice of all the ancient languages. In Latin, venij 
venifii^ venii, fufficiently denote, without any other 
addition , the different events expreffed by the 
Englifli phrafes, / came ^ you came,he\ or // catnt. 
the verb would , for the fame reafon , vary it« 
termination , according as the event was intended 
to be affirmed of the firft, fecond, o^ third perfoigm 
Vol, it X 
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plural 5 and what is exprefled by the Englidi phrafes, 
we came^ ye came^ they came, would be denoted 
by the Latin words , venimus , veniflis venerunt. 
Thofe primitive languages , too , which , upon ac- 
. count of the difficulty of inventing numeral names, 
had introduced a dual, as well as a plural num- 
ber, into the declenfion of their nouns fubftantive, 
would probably, from analogy, do the fame thing 
in the conjugations of their verbs* And thus in 
all thofe original languages, we might expert to 
find, at leaft fix, if not eight or nine variations , 
in the termination of every verb, according as the 
event which it denoted was meant to be affirmed 
of the firft, fecond, or third perfons. fingular, dual, 
or plural. Thefe variations again being repeated, 
\ along with others , through all its different tenfes , 
through all its different modes, and through all its 
different voices , muft neceffarily have rendered 
their conjugations ftill more intricate and complex 
than their declenhons. 

Language would probably have continued 
upon this footing in all countries, nor would ever 
have grown more fimple in its declenfions and 
conjugations, had it not become more ^ complex 
in its compofition , in confequence of the mixture 
of feveral languages with one another, occafioned 
by the mixture of different nations. As long as 
any language was fpoke by thofe only who learned 
it in their infancy, the intricacy of its declenfions 
and conjugations could occafion no great embar- 
raffment. The far greater part of thofe who had 
pccafion to fpeak it, had acquired it at fg very 
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early a periocj of their lives, fo infenfibly and by 
fuch.flow degrees, that they were fcarce ever fen- 
fible of the difficulty. But when two nations came 
to be mixed with one another, either by conqueft or 
migration, the cafe would be very different. Each 
nation , in order to make itfelf intelligible to thofe 
with whom it was under the neceffity of conver- 
tings would be obliged to learn the language of 
the other. The greater part of individuals too , 
learning the new language , not by art , or by re- 
mounting to its rudiments and hrft principles, but 
by rote, and by what they commonly heard in 
converfation , would be extremely perplexed by 
the intricacy of its declenfions and conjugations. 
They would endeavour, therefore, to fupply their 
ignorance of thefe, by whatever Ihif t the language 
could afford them. Their ignorance of the declen- 
fions they would naturally fupply by the'ufe of 
prepofitions ; and a Lombard, who was attempting 
to fpeak Latin , and winted to exprefs that fuch 
a perfon was a citizen of Rome, or a benefador 
to Rome, if he happened not to be acquainted 
with the genitive and dative ©fes of the word 
Roma^ would naturally exprefs himfelf by prefix- 
ing the prepofitions ad and de to the nominative; 
and inftead of Roni<B , would fay , ad Roma , and 
de Roma. A Roma^ and di Roma , accordingly, 
is the manner in which the prefents Italians, the 
defcendants of the ancient Lombards and Romans, 
^ exprefs this and all other fimilar relations. And in 
this manner prepofitions feem to have been introdu* 
ced| in the room of the ancient declenfionj. The 

X a 
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fame alteration has, I am informed, been produ- 
ced upon the Greek language, fince the taking of 
Conftantinople by the Turks. The^vords are, in 
a great meafure , the fame as before ; but the 
grammar is entirely loil, prepofitions having come « 
in the place of the old declenfions. This change 
is undoubtedly a fimpliftcation of the language > 
in point of rudiments and principle. It introduces, 
inflead of a great variety of declenfions , one uni- 
rerfal declenfion, which is the fame in every word, 
of whatever gender, number, or termination. 

A fimilar expedient enables men , in the fitua- 
tion above mentioned, to get rid of almoit the 
whole intricacy of their conjugations. There is 
in every language a verb, known by the name of 
the fubftantive verb ; in Latin , fum ; in £ngli{b , 
/ am. This verb denotes not the exiflence of any 
particular event, but exiftence in general. It is, 
; ' upon this account, the moft abftra£t and metaphy* 
fical of all verbs j and , confequently , could by 
no means be a word of early invention. When 
it came to be invented , however , as it had aU the 
tenfes and mode^ of any other verb , by being 
joined with the pafRve participle, it wascapable 
of fupplying the place of the whole paffive voice, 
wd of rendering this part af their conjugations as 
fimple and uniform, as the ufe of prepofitians had 
rendered their declenfions. A Lombard, who 
wanted to fay, 1 am loved y but could not recoiled 
tlie word amor^ naturally endeavoured to fupply 
his ignorance, by faying, ego fum amatm. lo fono 
mnato^ is at this day the Italian expreiIio% which 
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cbrrefponds to th^ Englifh phr^e above men-^ 
tionecL ' 
There is another verb , which 9 in the fame 
manner , runs through all languages , which 
is diftinguiflied by the name of the poffeffive verb j 
in Latin, habeo ; in Englifli, / have. This Verb ^ 
likewife , denotes an event of an extremely abftrail 
and metaphyfical Qamre » and , confequendy 9 
cannot be fuppofed to have been a word of the 
earlieft invention. When it came to be invented , 
however, by being applied to the paffive parti- 
ciple , it was capable of fupplying a great part ot _ 
the aftive voice , as the fubllantive verb had fup- 
plied the whole of the paf&ve. A Lombard , who 
wanted to fay , / had loved ^ but could not recollc£l . 
the word amaveram would endeavour to fupply 
the place of it , by faying either ego habebam ama-^ 
turn 9 or ego habui amatum^ lo aveva amato^ or 
Jo ebbi amatOy are the correfpondent Italian exr 
preflions at this day. And thus upon the inters 
mixture of diiferent nations with one another, the 
conjugations, by means of different auxiliary verbs, 
were made to approach towards the fimplicity and 
uniformity of the declenfions. 

In general it may be laid down for a maxim , 
that the more fimple any language is in its com- 
pofition , the more complex it muft be in its 
declenfions and conjugations ^ and , on the contrary, 
the more fimple it is in its declenfions and 
conjugations , the more complex it muft be in its 
compofitioUi 

X J 
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The Greek Teems to be , in a great meafure , a 
fimple, uncompounded language , formed from 
the primitive jargon of thofe wandering favages , 
the ancient Heilenians and Pelafgians , from 
whom the Greek nation is faid to have been 
defcended. All the words in the Greek language 
are derived from about three hundred primitives, 
a plain evidence that the Greeks formed their 
language almofl entirely among themfelves, and 
that when they had occafion for a new word, 
they were not accuftomed , as we are, to borrow 
it from fome foreign language, but to form it, 
either by rompofition, or derivation from fome 
other word or words , in their own. The declen- 
fions and conjugations, therefore, of the Greek 
are much more complex than tliofe of any other 
European language with which I am acquainted* 

The Latin is a compofition of the Greek and 
of the ancient Tufcan languages. Its declenfions 
and conjugations accordingly are much lefs complex 
than thofe pf the Greek; it has dropt the dual 
number in both. Its verbs have no optative 
mood diftinguilhed by any peculiar termination. 
They have but one future. They have no aorifl 
diftin£l from the preterit - perfeft ; they have 
no middle voice ; arid even many of their tenfes 
in the paffive voice are eked out, in the fame 
manner as in the modern languages , by the 
help of the fubftantive verb joined to the paffive 
participle. In both the voices , the number of 
infinitives and participles is much imaller in the 
Latin than in the Greek. 
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The French and Italian languages are each of 
them compounded, the one of the Latin, and 
the language of the ancient Franks , the other of 
the fame Latin, and the language of the ancient 
Lombards. As they are both of <hem , therefore, 
more complex in their compofition than the La- 
tin, fo are they likewife more fimple in their 
declenfions and conjugations. With regard to 
their declenfions , they have both of them loft 
their cafes altogether; and with regard to their 
conjugations, they have both of them loft the whole 
of the paflive , and fome part of the adive voices 
of their verbs. The want of the paflive voice 
they fupply entirely by the^ fubftantive verb 
joined to the paflive participle; and they make 
out part of the a£live , in tlie fame manner , by 
the help of the pofleflive verb and the fame 
paflive participle. 

The Englifli is compounded of the French and 
the ancient Saxon languages. The French was 
introduced into Britain by the Norman conqueft, 
and continued, till the time of Edward 111. to 
be the fole language of the law as well as the 
principal language of the court. The Englifii, which 
came to be fpoken afterwards, and which continues 
to be fpoken now , is a mixture of the ancient Saxon 
and this Norman French. As the Engliih language, 
therefore, is more complex in its compofition than 
either the French or the Italian, fo is it likewife more 
fimple in its declenfions and conjugations. Thofe 
two languages retain, at leaft, a part of the diftin£lion 
of genders, and their adjedives vary their termination 
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accordiiig as they are applied to a malimline or to 
a feminine fubftantive. Qut there it no fuch 
diftindton in the Englilli language, whofe adjec^ 
tives admit of no variety of termination. The 
French and Italilm languages have, both of them, 
the remains of a conjugation ; and all thofe tenfes 
of the ai£live voice, which cannot be expreiTed by 
Ithe poifefRve verb joined to the paffive participle, 
^ weU as many of diofe which can, are, in thofe 
languages , marked by varying the termination 
pf the principal verb, fiut almoil all thofe other 
Itenfes are in 

the Enguih eked pur by other 
auxiliary verbs , fo that there is in this language 
fcarce leven the remains of ^ conjugation. / lovt 
I loved J hvingi are all the varieties of terminatioii 
which the greater part of Engli/h verbs admit of. 
All the different modi5cations of meaning , which 
qannot be expreffed by any of thofe three terr 
minations, mufl be made out by dilTerent au- 
xiliary verbs joined to fome one or other of them. 
Two auxiliary verbs fupply all the deficiencies of 
the French and Italian conjugations,* it requires 
more than half a dozen to fupply thofe of the 
Engliih , \vhich , befides the fubflajitiye and pofr 
feflive verbs , makes ufe of do , did; willj would; 
Jliall ^ /liquid ; can^ could ; may j mighty 

It is in ehis manner that lanpruage becomes 
> more fimple in its rudiments and principles , juft 
in proportion as it grows more complex in its 
(compofition , and the fame thing has happened in 
it , which commonly happens with regard to me- 
(:hainc4 engines^ All rnachinei are generally , whe{i 
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firft invented , extremely complex?: in their principles, 
and there is often a particular principle of motion 
for every particular movement which it is inten- 
ded they fliould perform. Succeeding improvers 
obferve , that one principle may be fa applied as 
to produce feveral of thofe movements; and thus 
the machine becoxpes gradually more and more 
fimple, andt produces its effe£lswith fewer wheels, 
and fewer principles of motion. In language, in 
the fame manner, every cafe of every noun, and 
every tenfe of every verb, was originally exprelTed 
by a particular diftin<H: word, which ferved tor this 
purpofe and for no other. But fucceeding ob- 
lervation difcovered, that one fet of words wa^ 
capable pf fupplying the place of all that infinite 
number , and that four or five prepofitions , and 
half a dozen auxiliary verbs, vyere capable of 
anfwering this end of all the declenfions , and of 
all the conjugations in the ancient languages. 

But this fimplification of languages , though it 
ftrifes ^ pierhaps , frqm fimilar caufes , has by no 
^learis fimilar effefts with the correfpondent fim-? 
plihcatipn of machines. The Amplification of 
machines renders them more and more perfeft, 
but this fimplification of the rudiments of languages 
renders them more and more imperfeA , and lefs 
proper for ipany of the purpofes of language : an^ 
this for th^ following reafons. 

Firft of all, languages are by this fitnplificatio^i 
rendered more prolix, feveral words having 
l^ecpme neceffary to exprefs what copld haye be?n 
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cxprefled by a fmgle word before. Thus the 
words , Dei and Deo , in the Latin , fufficiently 
£how, without any addition, what relation the 
objeft figr:i?ied is underftood to iland in to the 
objeds expreffed by the other words in the fen- 
tence. But to exprefs the fame relation in Englifh , 
and in all other modern languages , we muft make 
life of, at leaft, two words, and fay , of God j to 
Cod. So far as the declenfions are concerned , 
therefore , the modern languages are much more 
prolix than the ancient. The difference is ftill 
greater with regard to the conjugations. What a 
Roman expreffed by the fingle word, amavijfemy 
an Englifhman is obliged to exprefs by four dif- 
ferent words, / Jhould have loved. It is unnecelfary 
to take any pains to fliow how much this polix- 
nefs muft enervate the eloquence of all modern 
languages. How much the beauty of auy expref- 
fion depends upon its concifenefs , is well known 
to thofe who have any experience in compofition. 

Secondly , this fimplification of the principles of 
languages renders them lefs agreeable to the ear. 
Ihe variety of termination in the Greek and La- 
tin, occafioned by their declenfions and conju- 
gations , gives a fweetnefs to their language alto- 
gether unknown to ours , and a variety unknown 
to any other modern language. In point of fweet- 
nefs , the Italian , perhaps , may furpafs the Latin, 
and almoft .equal the Greek ; but in point of va- 
riety, it is greatly inferior to both. 

Thirdly, this fimplification, not only renders 
the founds of our language lefs agreeable to 
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the ear , but it alfo reftrains us from difpofing 
fuch founds as we have , in the manner that 
might be moft agreeable. It ties down many 
words to a particular fituation , though they might 
often be placed in another with much more 
beauty. In the Greek and Latin j#though the 
adjedive and fubftantive were feparated from one 
another , the correfpondence of their terminations 
ftill Iho'wed their mutual reference, and the fepa- 
ration did not neceflarily occafion any fort of 
confufion. Thus in the firfl line of Virgil , 

Tityre tu patulae recubaa9 fub tegmine fagi ; 

we eafily fee that tu refers to recubans , and pa^ 
tule to fagi'y though the related words are feparated 
from one another by the intervention of feveral 
others; becaufe the terminations, fhowing the 
correfpondence of their cafes, determine their 
mutual reference. But if we were to tranflMte this 
line literally into Englifh , and fay, Tityrus^ thou 
oj fpreading reclining under thejhade beech , OEdipus 
himfelf could not make fenfe of it , becaufe there 
is here no difference of termination , to determine 
which fubftantive each adje£live belongs to. It 
is the fame cafe with regard to verbs. In Latin 
the verb may often be placed, without any incon- 
veniency or ambiguity , in any part of the fen-* 
tence. But as in Englifh its place is almofl always 
precifely determined. It mufl follow the fubje£live 
and precede the objedive member of the phrafe 
pi almoA aU cafes. Thus in Latin whether you 
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fay , Joannem verberam VBl^^rwi^ or l&i%r/At 
verberavit Joannem , the meaning -ifTmc^ 
fame , and the terminatioji fixes Johp Ito l^jbe 
fufferer in both cafes. But in Englifli John peal 
Robert^ and Robert beat John , have by no means 
the fame iignification. The place therefore of the 
three principal members of the phrafe is in the 
Engliih, and for the fame reafon in the French 
and Italian languages ^ almoft always precifely 
determined; whereas in' the ancient languages a 
greater latitude is allowed , and the plac^ of thofe 
members is often, in a great meafure, indifferent. 
We mufi have recourfe to Horace, in order to 
interpret fome parts of Milton's literal tranflation ; 

"Who n. w enjoys th<;e credulouc all gold , 

Who always vacant, always amiable 

H 'pes thee ; of fiiittering gales 

Unmindful — 

are verfes which it is impoflible to interpret by 
any rules of our language. There are no rules in 
our language, by which any man could difcover, 
that, in the firft line, credulous referred to whoj 
and not to thee; or that all gold reieired to any 
thing; or, that in the fourth line, unmiruiful^ 
referred to who , in the fecond , and not to thee 
in the third; or, on the contrary, that, in the fe- 
cond line, always vacant^ always amiable^ referred 
to thee in the third , and not to who in the fame 
line with it. In the Latin , indeed , all this is 
abundantly plain. 

Qui nunc te frultur credulus aurei , 

Qui femper vacuam, (emper amabilem 

Sperat te \ nefcius aurae fiUlagii. 
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Becaufe the tcfrminatfont in ^)ie';^Latin determine 
the referehcje of each adje^iiye to its proper 
fubftantive , which it is impofRble for any thing 
in the Englilh to do. ''How much this power of 
trail fpofing the order of their words mtift have 
facilitated the compofition of the ancients, both 
in verfe and profe , can hardly be imagined^ That 
it muft greatly have facilitated their verfification 
it is needlefs to obferve j and in profe , whatever 
beauty depends upon the arrangement and con- 
ibru£lion of the feveral members of the period^ 
*muft to them have been acquirable with much 
more eafe, and to much greater perfeftiort*, than 
it can be to thofe whofe exprelRon is conllanfly 
confined by the prolixnefs, conftraint, and m<K 
notony of modern languages. 
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